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TO THE READER 


Much literature on Africa is published in the Soviet Union: 
in 1981, the USSR Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Africa alone 
published some twenty books and hundreds of articles on qu- 
estions of the economic and social development of African coun- 
tries, of their politics, ideology, and international relations. 

The scope of research being conducted by Soviet scholars into 
various questions concerning Africa grows ever broader. This is 
not surprising. Africa is a dynamic continent. Over the last qu- 
arter century the colonial system, in its classical form, has been 
virtually eliminated there. Fifty independent African states have 
risen up from the ruins of the colonial empires of yesterday and 
entered the path of independent development. 

The position of African countries in world affairs has changed 
perceptibly in our times. Newly independent states have come 
into the foreground of international politics. At present they ac- 
count for one third of the UN’s membership. Serious and posi- 
tive political, social, and economic changes are taking place in 
most of these countries. The need for theoretical generalisation 
concerning new phenomena and processes in Africa is dictated 
by the entire present-day political and social situation on the 
continent and around it. It was precisely this task that the author 
of this work set himself. 

This book is devoted to current problems such as the struggle 
to bring down the last bastions of colonialism and racism on the 
continent, the distinctive features of the rise and course of the 
class struggle in newly emerged African states, the international 
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role of these states and their relations with the socialist world 
and with the capitalist powers. In order to present a clear pic- 
ture of the most acute problems facing Africa at the threshold 
of the 80s it was necessary to bring in a large amount of factual 
material. The author received active assistance in preparing this 
monograph from meetings and conversations with scholars, go- 
vernment and political leaders, and representatives of the Afri- 
can public. 

Exploration of the patterns governing revolutionary and libe- 
ration processes, and in particular the reasons behind the estab- 
lishment of the socialist orientation in some countries and the 
capitalist orientation in others, are naturally of particular scienti- 
fic and political significance. These two opposing orientations, 
which predetermine both the situation within newly emerged 
states and their international position, are examined from various 
points of view throughout the book. A considerable portion of 
this work is, of course, devoted to the theory and practice of the 
socialist orientation, which represents a new reality on the Afri- 
can continent. 

In characterising the processes taking place in Africa at pre- 
sent, I should like to make special mention of the positive advan- 
ces in the development of Soviet-African relations. The broaden- 
ing and strengthening of mutually beneficial co-operation has co- 
me to be the leading tendency in this development. Concrete 
examples will be found in this book that demonstrate the ground- 
lessness of the thesis, widely employed by the propaganda of a 
number of powers interested in isolating African countries from 
the Soviet Union, that there is a lack of “traditional ties” be- 
tween Russia and that continent. Indeed, relations between our 
country and Africa are free of the “tradition” of colonial seizu- 
res, in which the African policies of many Western powers are 
so rich. At present the USSR maintains diplomatic relations 
with forty-seven independent states on the African continent; in 
the great majority of cases, morever, these relations were estab- 
lished imunediately after these states were born. 

In the time that the present book was in print (it was publi- 
shed in the Soviet Union in 1981) and during its translation, a 
number of changes took place in Africa; they might be made 
the subject of a special analysis. I believe, however, that these 
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changes are not of fundamental importance for the problems 
considered here. 

Nonetheless, it should be noted that in the early 80s the planet, 
including Africa, was once again threatened with another world 
war by increased efforts on the part of the most bellicose impe- 
rialist forces, and particularly the United States, to resurrect po- 
licy from a position of strength in international relations and by 
the increased tensions this has brought about. The current mili- 
taristic escalation in the policies of official Washington and cer- 
tain of its allies is directed against the interests of the newly in- 
dependent countries. One need not go far for examples. 

Leaders of the US government have thrown down a reckless 
challenge to all of freedom-loving Africa by openly allying 
themselves to the racists of South Africa, thus demonstrating their 
indifference to the aspirations of that continent’s peoples. They 
seek, although vainly, to label the struggle for liberation as “‘ter- 
rorism.” They would like to put the brakes on progressive social 
changes in African countries, to hold them within the capitalist 
system as a subordinate, dependent periphery. As the report of 
the Central Committee of the CPSU at the Party’s Twenty-Sixth 
Congress stated: “The imperialists are displeased with the fact 
that the newly free countries are consolidating their indepen- 
dence. In a thousand ways they are trying to bind these countries 
to themselves in order to deal more freely with their natural ri- 
ches, and to use their territory for their strategic designs.”* 

Given these conditions, limiting and halting the arms race 
and preventing the establishment of US and NATO military 
bases in Africa would not only lessen the danger of military 
confrontaticns but also release large financial resources, a large 
part of which might be used for the needs of the developing 
countries, including those of Africa. It is precisely this course 
that the Soviet leadership is urging the US Administration and 
the governments of other Western countries to adopt. 

Many prominent African leaders have also proclaimed their 
desire for peace repeatedly. This desire was once again unani- 


* Documents and Resolutions. The 26th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, Moscow, February 23-March 3, 1981, Novosti 
Press Agency Publishing House, Moscow, 1981, p. 19. 
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mously confirmed at the Eighteenth Assembly of the Organisa- 
tion of African Unity. And in truth, it is only under the condi- 
tions of peace that African countries can concentrate their fur- 
ther efforts towards carrying out the complex economic tasks 
that stand before them. We in the Soviet Union have a keen 
appreciation of the role of the newly independent countries of 
Africa in the struggle for lasting peace on this planet and for in- 
ternational security. 

It seems to me that the analysis offered the reader in the pre- 
sent work makes clear both the complex and contradictory prob- 
lems of development confronting the newly emerged African co- 
untries and the significant and actual possibilities that exist for 
their solution. There is good reason to hope that those possibili- 
ties will be realised. Africa should enter the twenty-first century 
enjoying peace, prosperity, and independence. It was in this hope 
that I wrote the present book. 


PARTI 


AFRICA ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE 80s: 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROBLEMS 


Chapter 1 
THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION AND AFRICA 


The Great October Socialist Revolution of 1917 in Russia 
marked the beginning of a new historical era in the development 
of human society, the era of transition from capitalism to social- 
ism. “It provided a powerful revolutionary impetus for all de- 
tachments of the international working-class movement, and 
opened up new possibilities and prospects for the development of 
the national liberation struggle in the colonial and semi-colonial 
countries.”? A breach had been opened in the lines of imperial- 
ism. The colonial system was plunged into crisis, and revolutions 
of national liberation now had a real chance for success. 

Somewhere around the turn of the century, imperialism had 
completed its division of the world into colonies. Lenin noted that 
by 1900 the colonialist states had grabbed up practically all the 
“unoccupied territories” (by that year 90.4 percent of the land 
in Africa had been claimed).? He wrote: “The colonial policy of 
the capitalist countries has completed the seizure of the unoccu- 
pied territories on our planet. For the first time the world is com- 
pletely divided up, so that in the future only redivision is pos- 
sible, i.e., territories can only pass from one ‘owner’ to another, 
instead of passing as ownerless territory to an ‘owner.’ ’”® 

While building up his teaching on imperialism, Lenin delved 
deeply into the colonial policy of Western countries in Africa, the 
contradictions inherent within them, and the problems facing 
the national liberation movement on that continent. His scholarly 
labors were titanic: he worked through a vast body of material 
on Africa and gave, in his Notebooks on Imperialism, a concrete 
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analysis of the colonial policy being pursued in Africa by Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Belgium. 

Lenin refused to acquiesce in the enslavement of nations, what- 
ever form it might take; he fought ruthlessly against the chauvin- 
ists and opportunists who had undertaken to defend the colonial 
policy of imperialism. In his article “The International Social- 
ist Congress in Stuttgart”, published in 1907, he set forth the 
principled position of the revolutionary Social-Democrats, who 
resolutely condemned colonialism and militated for its destruc- 
tion, lending international support to colonial peoples and coun- 
tries. Lenin wrote: “The bourgeoisie was actually introducing 
slavery in the colonies and subjecting the native populations to 
unprecedented outrages and acts of violence, ‘civilising’ them by 
the spread of liquor and syphilis, And in that situation socialists 
were expected to utter evasive phrases about the possibility of 
accepting colonial policy in principle! That would be an outright 
desertion to the bourgeois point of view.’”* 

During the First World War, Lenin sharply criticized those 
socialists in Belgium who were upholding the exploitation of Afri- 
ca by “their” bourgeoisie. ““The Belgian socialists who demand the 
liberation and indemnification of Belgium alone,” he pointed out, 
“are also actually defending a demand of the Belgian bourgeoi- 
sie, who would go on plundering the 15,000,000 Congolese pop- 
ulation and obtaining concessions and privileges in other coun- 
tries.’”® 

Thus the Communist Party and Lenin, its leader and mentor, 
came to the October Revolution with a clearly delineated anti- 
imperialist and anti-colonial program, which included the demand 
that all colonial countries and peoples be granted independence. 
In May of 1917 Lenin wrote: “Britain ... must relinquish, im- 
mediately and unconditionally, not only the territories she has 
seized from others (the German colonies in Africa, etc., the Tur- 
kish lands, Mesopotamia, etc.), but all her own colonies as well. 
Britain, like Russia and Germany, must immediately withdraw 
her troops from all the territories she has seized, from her colo- 
nies, and also from Ireland, and let each nation decide by a free 
vote whether it wants to live as a separate state, or in union 
with whomsoever it wishes.’” 


The historic Decree on Peace, prepared by Lenin himself, was 
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issued on November 8, 1917. For the first time in the history of 
mankind, genuinely democratic norms for international relations, 
and the equality of nations great and small were proclaimed; 
colonialism was condemned. The decree spoke of freeing all en- 
slaved countries and recognized as legitimate all forms of struggle 
for national liberation. This decree, which sprang from the power 
of the working people, had an immense influence on the peoples 
of colonial countries; it showed them concrete prospects for na- 
tional liberation and social progress. 

A week later the Soviet government published a second docu- 
ment, the Declaration of the Rights of the Peoples of Russia; it 
too spoke of the equality and sovereignty of peoples, their right 
to self-determination and the creation of independent states, and 
the inadmissibility of national restrictions. The third fundamen- 
tal document defining the USSR’s policy on colonial peoples was 
signed by Lenin on December 3, 1917; it was the Appeal to All 
Working Muslims of Russia and the East. The young Soviet 
government, spurning colonial administrations and puppet re- 
gimes, addressed itself directly to the peoples, declaring its full 
support of their just struggle for national liberation. The world’s 
first government of workers and peasants proclaimed as a prin- 
ciple of its state policy the demand that the peoples of colonies 
and dependent countries be granted freedom. Each of these do- 
cuments evoked a powerful international response and made a 
very great impression in colonial countries. 

History indicates a direct link between the ideas of the Octob- 
er Revolution and the rise of the national liberation struggle 
among the peoples of the African continent. Under the influence 
of these ideas the revolutionary movement gathered strength in 
Egypt, Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia, and a powerful wave of 
strikes swept South Africa. In 1927, emissaries of a whole group 
of African countries, including Algeria, Sierra Leone, and the 
Union of South Africa, came together in Moscow to mark the 
tenth anniversary of the October Revolution at the World Con- 
gress of Friends of the Soviet Union. 

From the first days of its existence the Soviet Republic made 
support for peoples struggling to free themselves from colonial- 
ism one of the mainstays of its foreign policy. Lenin’s basic idea— 
a firm alliance, in the common interest, between the forces of 
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socialism and those of the national liberation movement—became 
a reality. At the Second World Congress of the Communist In- 
ternational, Lenin addressed the peoples of Asia and Africa in 
these words: “We are defending the interests of this mass of a 
thousand and a quarter of million people.” 

The October Revolution undermined the very foundations of 
the social structure on which colonialism rests. It dealt the im- 
perialist system a crushing blow. For the peoples of Africa and 
colonial countries elsewhere, this meant a weakening of their 
main enemy and the rise of conditions favorable to the develop- 
ment and ultimate success of their struggle for national indepen- 
dence. The October Revolution served, and continues to serve, 
as a powerful revolutionary example to those fighting for freedom 
in Africa. It shows what oppressed classes and peoples can achie- 
ve; the Red Army’s defeat of the troops of the foreign interven- 
tionists and the Soviet people’s success in every aspect of the 
building of socialism, and particularly in the rapid social trans- 
formation of once backward areas, were enormously significant 
in this sense. 

The October Revolution played an exceptionally great role in 
spreading Marxist-Leninist ideas on the African continent. The 
Communist parties and the Marxist organizations and groups 
that arose in a number of African countries after the October 
Revolution actively disseminated and propagandized these ideas. 

The Communist International gave essential support to the 
struggle of African peoples for national liberation. One of the 
resolutions of the Fourth Comintern Congress said: ““The Fourth 
Congress of the Communist International has received the news 
that the South African Government of General Smuts has exe- 
cuted four workers for having defended themselves during the 
mine workers’ strike against the violence of the Government of 
lackeys in the service of gold and diamond mining capital. 

“The Congress denounces the South African Government, 
which, in the person of General Smuts, when in Europe, professed 
a liberal pacifist character, while in reality it does not hesitate 
to murder in order to suppress the working class movement. 

“The Fourth Congress sends fraternal greetings to the South 
African workers. It is convinced that not only will they not give 
up their fight, but that on the contrary they will learn how to 
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draw the native workers too into the struggle against South 
African capitalism, and ensure common and final victory.”® 

As early as 1919 Soviet Russia, alone of the great powers, 
spoke in defense of the peoples of territories under mandate and 
refused to recognize the mandate system, which Lenin decried 
as the handing out of “mandates for spoliation and plunder”.® 

The determined struggle that Soviet diplomacy has waged 
against every form of colonial oppression began at the peace talks 
in Brest-Litovsk, where the delegation of Soviet Russia demanded 
that the peoples of Germany’s colonies in Africa and elsewhere 
be granted the right to self-determination. The position of the 
Soviet state at major international fora of the 20s and 30s (such 
as the Genoa, Hague, and Lausanne Conferences, the Interna- 
tional Economic Conference in Geneva, and the Geneva Con- 
ference on Disarmament) was permeated with a consistent anti- 
colonial spirit. 

At the time of the Genoa Conference Georgi Chicherin, at Le- 
nin’s initiative, put together a document suggesting that ‘Negro 
and other colonial peoples take part in conferences and commis- 
sions on an equal footing with European nations, and have the 
right to prevent interference in their internal affairs”.’° In De- 
cember of 1920 Lenin declared in his report to the Eighth All- 
Russia Congress of Soviets: “The Bolsheviks are establishing com- 
pletely different international relations which make it possible 
for all oppressed peoples to rid themselves of the imperialist 
yoke,” 

The Soviet Union made broad use of the League of Nations to 
lend diplomatic, moral, and political support to African peoples. 
It may be recalled, for example, that despite the absence of any 
relations whatever between Ethiopia and the USSR the latter 
spoke out strongly against fascist Italy’s aggression and was the 
only great power to give practical assistance to the people of 
Ethiopia in their heroic struggle. This was a manifestation of 
the genuinely internationalist character of the Soviet Union’s 
Leninist foreign policy. In January of 1936, at the second session 
of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee, the Soviet 
government stressed its utter repudiation of imperialist colonial 
policy and firm adherence to the cause of equality and indepen- 
dence for Ethiopia.” 
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Mention should also be made of the mass campaigns, involving 
virtually all the working people of the Soviet Union, that have 
been conducted to show solidarity with those fighting against 
colonialism in African lands. Among the mightiest of these was 
the campaign in support of the uprising in the Er Rif region of 
Morocco. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and also 
Soviet trade unions and other public organizations, have rendered 
every possible assistance, both directly and through international 
working people’s organizations, to struggling African peoples. 

The defeat of the most aggressive detachment of imperialism, 
German fascism, in which the Soviet Union played the decisive 
role, gave new and powerful inspiration to the movement for 
national freedom and independence among the peoples of Africa. 
The concept of racial superiority, which had attempted to justify 
the domination of some nations by others, was crushed together 
with fascism. 

In the years after the war, the Soviet Union significantly broad- 
ened its aid and support for African peoples in their fight against 
imperialism and colonialism. Let us recall just a few of the facts. 
Through the efforts of Soviet diplomacy, the imperialist states’ 
attempts to divide Libya into spheres of influence were thwarted. 
Soviet representatives in the UN consistently defended the inter- 
ests of the Moroccan and Tunisian peoples and upheld the just 
cause of the Algerian people, who were battling courageously for 
the freedom of their homeland. In 1956, when the trilateral in- 
tervention in Egypt began, the Soviet government issued a warn- 
ing to the aggressors that forced them to retreat. In the early 
60s, the Soviet Union stoutly defended the peoples of the Con- 
go and helped them in every way to carry forward in their strug- 
gle against the efforts of imperialism to restore colonialism in 
that country. 

National-patriotic forces in Africa were very favorably impressed 
by the initiative placed before the UN by the Soviet Union 
in 1960, calling for the complete liquidation of colonialism, an 
urgent contemporary problem. 

The collapse of colonial empires led to the appearance of a 
multitude of newly independent African states. It became pos- 
sible for the Soviet Union to escalate its moral, political, diplo- 
matic, and material aid to African states struggling to confirm 
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their independence and national revival. This aid, which signifi- 
cantly promotes the growing role of young states in world de- 
velopment, includes active defense of their interests in interna- 
tional organizations, economic and technical assistance in car- 
rying out projects for overcoming economic backwardness, scien- 
tific and cultural co-operation, the strengthening of defense cap- 
ability (that is, making it possible to repulse imperialist aggres- 
sion), and various kinds of aid in the struggle to overthrow racist 
regimes. The resolution of the CPSU Central Committee “On 
the Sixtieth Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion” states: “The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries 
are giving every support to developing countries in their struggle 
to realize their legitimate aspirations, to free themselves complet- 
ely from imperialist exploitation, to win the right to manage 
their own affairs.”* 

There is no lack of examples showing the fruitfulness of these 
efforts. In 1960, at the initiative of the USSR, the UN adopted 
the Declaration on Granting Independence to Colonial Coun- 
tries and Peoples; in 1963, the Declaration on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Race Discrimination; and in 1973, a conven- 
tion on the Suppression and Punishment of the Crimes of Apar- 
theid. The USSR has lent unflagging political and diplomatic 
support to the just cause of the Arab peoples. At the Sixth and 
Seventh Special Sessions of the UN General Assembly, and at 
its Twenty-Ninth, Thirtieth, and Thirty-First Sessions, as well 
as at the Fourth Session of the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development, the Soviet Union stood firmly behind the develop- 
ing countries demanding full sovereignty over their natural re- 
sources and a restructuring of their economic relations with cap- 
italist states on an equitable and just basis. 

The USSR and the other socialist countries are lending signifi- 
cant assistance to peoples struggling against aggression and for 
national liberation. A striking example of this can be seen in the 
People’s Republic of Angola, which has become the target of 
foreign intervention. The patriotic forces of Angola are opposed 
by a united front: US imperialism, the racists of South Africa 
and their accomplices, and reactionary forces within the country, 
which have the support of Peking. Nonetheless the fraternal aid 
of the Soviet Union, Cuba, and other socialist countries serves 
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as a reliable guarantee of the independent development of An- 
gola. 

The USSR is in full solidarity with the struggle the native 
peoples of South Africa and Namibia are waging against racist 
regimes for their own liberation. Leonid Brezhnev, in answering 
questions from the French newspaper Le Monde, has declared: 
“The peoples of the African continent are carrying on a resolute 
struggle for their freedom and independence, for the right to 
choose their road of development without outside interference. 
They are waging a struggle against the shameful phenomena of 
racialism and apartheid. This is a just struggle and our country 
has always supported and will support such a struggle.” ** 

The USSR is likewise in solidarity with the firm course of 
support for this struggle being followed by “front-line states” 
— Tanzania, Mozambique, Botswana, Zambia, and Angola— 
which have the backing of all of independent Africa. The Front 
for the Liberation of Mozambique (FRELIMO) noted in its 
greeting to the Twenty-Sixth Congress of the CPSU that “The 
consistent support of the CPSU and the Soviet State of the just 
struggle of the peoples for national liberation, is a vivid example 
of active communist principles of proletarian internationalism.” 

And further: “And it is in line with its avowed and principled 
socialist proletarian internationalist policies to render all forms 
of material assistance, political and diplomatic support to all 
those peoples and forces which are genuinely fighting against 
colonialism, fascism, racism, Zionism, oppression. The Soviet 
Union has become and will ever be our true friend.’’?® 

The liberated countries of Africa have achieved important 
successes on the way towards true national and economic inde- 
pendence. However a very wide circle of questions remains to be 
decided. Their satisfactory resolution is possible only under the 
conditions of a general and stable peace based on the equality 
of nations and broad, mutually beneficial co-operation among all 
governments. ‘The Soviet Union stands for precisely this course 
in international relations. 

Throughout its history the Soviet government has unswerving- 
ly and consistently upheld the fundamental principles of foreign 
policy born of the October Revolution. There is an evident and 
natural continuity between the Decree on Peace of 1917 and the 
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Peace Program adopted at the Twenty-Fourth Congress of the 
CPSU and organically extended by the T'wenty-Fifth Congress, 
in its Program of Further Struggle for Peace and International 
Co-operation and for the Freedom and Independence of the 
Peoples, and by the Twenty-Sixth Congress, in its new initiatives 
in defense of peace.*® 

The experience of the past six decades convincingly shows that 
the October Revolution had a mighty influence on the fates 
of all the peoples of the world including the peoples of Africa. 
Today the beneficial effects of existing socialism, which invar- 
iably stands in the vanguard of the struggle for peace and for 
national and social liberation, are becoming ever deeper and more 
manifold. And progressive people throughout the world see in 
this a pledge of the approaching victory of the forces of progress 
over imperialism and reaction. 


Chapter 2 


SOVIET AUTHORS ON CURRENT ISSUES 
IN THE STUDY OF AFRICA 


At present, as in the past, one of the most important tasks 
of Soviet social science is combating the ideological subversion 
of the bourgeoisie. This task is particularly vital for the develop- 
ing countries, including those of Africa. Imperialist ideologues 
seek relentlessly to show that scientific socialism cannot be ap- 
plied in countries that have freed themselves from colonial de- 
pendence. In support of this position, they usually advance the 
claim that Marxism-Leninism was elaborated with only Europ- 
ean countries in view and therefore does not take into account 
the peculiar historic path of African and Asian states. 

Soviet scholars have repeatedly showed the utter groundless- 
ness of such fictions. “The founders of scientific socialism ap- 
proached the solution of the national question from concrete 
historical positions analyzing each national movement in direct 
context with the proletariat’s class struggle and aims.” 

In the new historical] situation arising as capitalism entered 
its imperialist phase, Lenin revived the class-based, concretely 
historical approach to the national question adopted by Marx and 
Engels, which had been consigned to oblivion by the leaders of 
the Second International. He generalized from the experience 
amassed by the world revolutionary movement since that time 
and linked resolution of the national-colonial question to the 
question of abolishing imperialism. Lenin created a theory of 
national-colonial revolutions, and strategy and tactics for them, 
that were bound inseparably to the theory, strategy, and tactics 
of proletarian revolution. In doing so he established the most 
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important guideposts on the road to freedom and socialism for 
the peoples of the East. 

The history of the peoples of developing countries has fully 
confirmed, through numerous examples, the correctness, scientific 
trustworthiness, and truth of the views on the national-colon- 
ial question advanced by Marx, Engels, and Lenin and further 
elaborated by the international communist movement. 

Research into processes of socio-economic formations in newly 
emerged states continues to occupy an important place among 
the problems of Marxist-Leninist methodology being studied by 
Soviet scholars. ““The question of which socio-economic forma- 
tion various developing countries belong to,” in the words of 
Evgeni Zhukov, a member of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
“has an enormous theoretical and practical significance. It is 
directly tied up with determining the role and relative strength 
of progressive forces in society, which is important for evaluating 
these countries’ prospects for social and economic development, 
and for their struggle for social progress.’ 

The works of Soviet Africanists embrace a wide range of the- 
mes. First and foremost are studies of cardinal problems of over- 
all methodology, critiques of imperialist, bourgeois-reformist, and 
nationalist conceptions, analysis of the character, direction, mo- 
tive forces, and basic stages of the revolutionary process, and 
analyses of trends of socio-economic and socio-political advance 
in developing countries. 

Investigations by Soviet scholars differ in character and in the 
range of problems they take in, but all of them convincingly show 
once again that while the development of newly independent 
countries is marked by significant peculiarities, which unques- 
tionably demand the most careful study, it also fits, as an organ- 
ic part, into the general historical outline of human development, 
and proceeds on the basis of the objective laws discovered by 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin. The proof of this conclusion rests on 
the analysis of a great body of empirical and documentary ma- 
terial. 

At the time they won independence, the countries of Africa 
differed considerably from one another in the levels of economic, 
political, and social development they had attained. What, then, 
makes it possible to unite the study of these countries, and pose 
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the question of their belonging to the developing group? It is 
most revealing that nearly all of them achieved independence in 
the post-war period. Nonetheless the principal, decisive factor 
is that the processes of socio-economic formation are not yet com- 
plete in them: in the great majority of these countries one can 
find economic structures characteristic of nearly every pre-social- 
ist formation. 

Various points of view continue to be expressed in the litera- 
ture on the question of the proportional weight and significance 
of different economic structures in the developing countries. It 
is important to note, however, that during the process of social 
evolution the place and role of different structures undergo no- 
ticeable changes. 

The natural-patriarchal structure is gradually disintegrating, 
although it still retains a significant role in rural areas. The 
greater part of the population of Tropical Africa is engaged in 
a natural or semi-natural economy. Offensives against feudal 
structures are advancing perceptibly. A striking example of the 
complete liquidation of feudalism is the victory of the revolu- 
tion in Ethiopia. 

The elimination of obsolete socio-economic structures is one of 
the general democratic tasks to be accomplished in the process 
of independent development. The direction and depth of the 
transformations effected, however, are essentially connected with 
the socio-political orientation of the country and the class nature 
of state power. This can be seen with particular clarity in the 
State’s attitude towards small commodity and _ private-capitalist 
structures and towards the state and other types of public prop- 
erty. 

In the relatively developed countries of the East the state- 
capitalist structure plays a complex role. State capitalism can 
help in accomplishing certain national tasks, and in this sense 
has a progressive and anti-imperialist character. If reactionary 
forces come to power, however, the state sector loses its anti- 
imperialist thrust. 

In capitalist-oriented African countries with a relatively low 
level of capitalist development, the ruling circles pursue a broad 
program of measures aimed at encouraging local private capital. 
Thus in the Republic of Ivory Coast the formation of a stratum 
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of business people, financiers, business owners, and merchants, 
for example, is among the officially proclaimed goals of the 
government. There is interesting material on such cases in the 
collective work Social Change in Independent African Countries.? 
In these countries local private capital is weak; it in essence 
cannot participate in solving problems of national revival. The 
state actively interferes in the sphere of management. But in the 
majority of countries in this region following the capitalist road, 
the state sector, even when it occupies a very important place in 
the economy, is seen as a mere auxiliary, the purpose of which 
is to promote the growth of private enterprise. 

The tendencies to be observed in countries where power is held 
by revolutionary-democratic forces with a socialist orientation 
have a different social content. In such countries the state usual- 
ly forbids large-scale private enterprise; small (and sometimes 
middle-sized) private enterprises are tolerated and supported only 
within certain limits, and under state control. The principal ef- 
fort is directed towards developing state and other public sec- 
tors; state ownership, moreover, is seen as the principal economic 
support of revolutionary-democratic power. Key positions in the 
economy are held by the state. In most of these countries the 
basic means of production and natural resources are considered 
the exclusive property of the state. In this connection it would 
appear that the authors of the collective work Africa: Problems 
of Socialist Orientation are correct in maintaining that “the 
further development of the state sector and possible paths for 
its evolution are intimately bound up with the class nature of 
state power, which determines the nature and limits of the state 
sector’s development.’”* 

With the attainment of political independence, the struggle 
over choosing a road of social development becomes the factor 
that conditions a strengthening of the class struggle in newly 
independent countries. 

Until the beginning of the 70s the numerous studies devoted 
to the social structure of society in these countries usually con- 
centrated on showing that in newly emerged states the processes 
of class formation were not yet complete. In recent literature a 
greater effort has been made to probe the processes through which 
basic social classes and groups have arisen, the changes they 
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have undergone, the prospects before them, their role in public 
life, and methods and means for overcoming the difficulties and 
obstacles, both objective and subjective, that lie in the way of 
transforming the proletariat from “a class within itself” into “a 
class for itself.” 

In the period of colonial rule the class structure of society, 
despite the introduction of commodity-money relations, was not 
subjected to radical change. Capitalism developed mainly within 
isolated centres; not infrequently it continued to be underlain 
by the traditional relations characteristic of the natural-patriar- 
chal economy. This is the reason for both the relatively small 
degree of social differentiation in rural areas and the existence 
of the migration system of hired labor, under which workers who 
leave their villages in search of a job retain close ties with them, 
which in many countries hinders the formation of the working 
class. | 

In the years since the winning of independence, much has 
little by little taken on a different appearance. Of central 1m- 
portance are the obvious and significant changes in the condi- 
tion of the working class. It is to be regretted that the statistical 
data cited in works on this topic are not complete. In a number 
of African countries workers are not distinguished from the gen- 
eral mass of persons engaged in labor for hire, and. this too 
creates certain difficulties. Nonetheless data to be found in the 
Inost recent studies, both of individual countries and of regions, 
show that while the growth of the proletariat is uneven in dif- 
ferent countries it is proceeding steadily. Along with quantitative 
increase, changes in the proletariat’s structure have also been 
observed, and this is particularly meaningful. Even in the coun- 
tries of Tropical Africa, the proletariat of today is, in the main, 
made up of second-generation workers. The working class—work- 
ers in industry and transportation—is growing rapidly. For these 
workers (in counterdistinction to migrant wage laborers) wages 
are the sole (rather than the principal) means of supporting life. 

Under colonial rule the proletariat consisted mainly of agricul- 
tural and construction workers and of persons employed by the 
mining industry. Of course the proportion of agricultural workers 
is rather high even today, but the ratio of the industrial prole- 
tarlat is constantly increasing. The authors of the monograph 
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Social Change in Independent African Countries, who examined 
a wide range of statistical material and the results of sociological 
studies undertaken in various African countries, state that “the 
makeup and structure of the African proletariat is undergoing 
essential changes. The work force is becoming stabilized; a work- 
ing class is being formed; and the level of its education and qual- 
ification is rising.’> The working class is gradually becoming 
more concentrated; this too helps to make it more organized and 
politically conscious, 

Soviet researchers have noted deep changes within the class 
most numerous in African countries, the peasantry. The break- 
down of traditional communities and agrarian reforms are caus- 
ing essential alterations in the life of the villages. In those coun- 
tries following the capitalist path, there has been a noticeable 
acceleration in the social stratification of the peasantry; a small 
and prosperous top stratum is beginning to form, while the basic 
mass of agricultural workers is increasingly pauperized. At times 
this process is marked by distinctive features that are tied to 
ethnic, religious, and caste customs and traditions, which still 
have a very great influence on the consciousness of the basic 
mass of the population. 

In countries with a socialist orientation, revolutionary democ- 
racy connects the transformation of rural life primarily with 
bringing the peasantry into co-operatives. Thus the spontaneous 
process of stratification among the peasantry is restrained; 
at the same time measures are taken to restructure the every- 
day life of the peasantry, to change its attitude towards labor, 
and to draw it into active public life. A number of countries 
have made definite progress in this direction. 

The formation of the national bourgeoisie follows a distinctive 
course. In the years of colonial domination, large enterprises in 
most of the countries of Africa and Asia were invariably the prop- 
erty of foreign monopolies. Often entrepreneurs and merchants 
on the middle level were also foreigners. After the attainment 
of independence, the formation or consolidation of a local bour- 
geoisie intensified in the majority of countries with a capitalist 
orientation, but it proceeded at a relatively slow rate. In a num- 
ber of these countries the keystones of the economy remain in 
the hands of the foreign monopoly bourgeoisie, although at times 
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certain measures may be taken to restrict its sway. The so-called 
bureaucratic bourgeoisie—that is, upper levels of the bureaucracy 
that have become assimilated to the bourgeoisie, and use their 
position in the government apparatus to enrich themselves and 
become capitalist entrepreneurs—have also entrenched their po- 
sitions. 

In the more developed countries of the East, where the nation- 
al bourgeoisie had already formed as a class and came to power 
with the attainment of independence, it nevertheless lacks a 
sufficiently firm economic position. Here the numbers of the 
middle bourgeoisie grow relatively slowly, both because of the 
obstacles created by the domination of foreign monopolies and 
because of the intensifying process of creating a national monop- 
oly bourgeoisie. 

Social differentiation has also had a perceptible effect on the 
urban middle strata, the petty bourgeoisie, and the intelligentsia. 
In recent years a number of works has been devoted to the 
petty bourgeoisie.© The intelligentsia has been less ‘fortunate’. 
The main trend observed in its development over the years since 
independence has been quantitative (and to a certain extent 
qualitative) growth due to the steady increase in the number of 
graduates being turned out by universities and secondary technical 
schools. It should be noted, moreover—and this is not always 
done in scholarly studies—that the intelligentsia, especially in 
African countries, is far from homogeneous. Its representatives 
often find themselves on opposite sides of the social barricades. 
Reinforcements from the intelligentsia swell the ranks both of 
the revolutionary democrats and of the bureaucratic bourgeoisie. 

The struggle over choosing a road for social development inev- 
itably strengthens the conflict of the interests of various classes 
and social groups. The growing social tension in many develop- 
ing countries, including the countries of Africa, finds expression 
in large-scale actions by the working class and the masses of the 
working people. The general strike by the working people of 
Ethiopia in 1974, for example, played an important role in up- 
holding the revolution and overthrowing the feudal-monarchic 
regime. 

The many works by Soviet authors devoted to concrete events 
and processes have contributed to uncovering the general trends 
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of socio-economic development in African countries. One such 
work is the monograph prepared by the Institute of Africa on 
Nigeria, the largest country on the African continent.’ Analyz- 
ing the role of the traditional sector in the national economy, 
the authors point out the deepening contradiction between the 
growth in the absolute numbers of those engaged in small and 
very small business or farming and the steadily decreasing share 
this sector has in the reproduction of the gross domestic prod- 
uct. At the same time the data presented in the book show that 
private capitalist production is developing fairly rapidly in com- 
parison with other African countries. By the mid 70s, the private 
sector had already taken on the dominant role in the extracting 
and processing industries, in construction, in automotive trans- 
port, in trade, and in the sphere of commercial services. More- 
over, large enterprises have begun to occupy predominant posi- 
tions in the structure of capitalist production. In Nigeria, the 
state sector presents itself mainly as a modified form of the pri- 
vate-capitalist structure; the complex and contradictory charac- 
ter of its development is considered in detail, on the basis of a 
large body of facts. 

The acceleration of socio-economic growth and the intensifica- 
tion of social differentiation and the class struggle have a signifi- 
cant effect on the formation and reshaping of political struc- 
tures in the newly independent countries of Africa. The political 
and legal superstructure, in its turn, plays an exceptionally active 
role in deepening the processes of socio-economic formation. A 
high degree of etatisation and state participation in public life 
can be observed in all African countries without exception. 

Various aspects of the formation and functioning of political 
systems are touched upon in different degrees in many works by 
Soviet authors; L. M. Entin has devoted a book especially to 
this topic. 

Authors conclude that in order to eradicate the consequences 
and manifestations of colonialism, overcome backwardness, and 
solve the problems of national revival, liberated countries must 
first of all accomplish general democratic tasks facing all of 
them. A number of external similarities have also arisen in their 
political development. This can be seen most clearly in the strong 
concentration of political power, the relatively high proportion 
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of one-party regimes, the almost ubiquitous repudiation of bour- 
geois parliamentarism, the abolition of monarchic forms of 
government, and so on. 

At the same time the fundamental, qualitative differences be- 
tween the political systems of countries following the capitalist 
path and those of countries that have chosen the socialist orien- 
tation manifest themselves ever more plainly. 

In countries with a socialist orientation, the refusal to adopt 
Western models of political organization is intended to streng- 
then the national-democratic system and assure its evolution, 
which is connected with the growing political role of the working 
class and the involvement of working people in the management 
of state and production. This finds its confirmation in the crea- 
tion in several of these countries of central and local government 
bodies constituted with the active participation of the working 
masses and made up of its representatives. More and more often, 
working people play an active role in creating production com- 
mittees (councils, assemblies) that carry out the function of 
supervising their work and assure their participation in the man- 
agement of production. 

In the majority of countries following the capitalist path, how- 
ever, the rejection of the principles of bourgeois democracy is 
accompanied by the spread of authoritarian forms and methods 
of government, which sometimes take on the character of perso- 
nal dictatorship. The reactionary military regimes that have 
established themselves in a number of countries preclude the ex- 
istence of representative bodies, deny citizens their basic rights 
and freedoms, and maintain themselves through military and 
police force. 

As a rule a revolutionary-democratic party plays the leading 
role in countries of the socialist orientation, although the forms 
and methods employed in this are marked by some variety. In 
countries undergoing capitalist development, the ruling party in 
a one-party system more and more often comes to be an appendage 
to the bureaucratic-administrative machine, even though for- 
mally it is proclaimed to have primacy. 

Under the socialist orientation, state power rests on an ever 
broadening social base and enjoys the support of a bloc of na- 
tional-patriotic forces, which is fundamentally composed of work- 
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ing people. This constitutes one of the most important bases for 
stabilization and progressive development of the political regimes 
existing in these countries. 

In countries following the capitalist path, power rests on a 
relatively narrow social support, and the unsteadiness and vul- 
nerability of the positions of the ruling circles give rise to the 
instability of these regimes and their tendency to curb or elimin- 
ate democratic institutions where they once existed. 

In speaking of common tendencies in the rise and evolution 
of political systems in newly independent countries one must not, 
of course, lose sight of the specific features of the solutions cer- 
tain of them have adopted to the problem of national-state deve- 
lopment. Nevertheless it is indisputable that in modern times the 
general direction and character of processes in public life is de- 
termined by the choice of a path of development. 

The main feature of the evolution of society in the countries 
of Africa during the period of independence is the deepening 
of the revolutionary process. In recent years the class forces with- 
in newly emerged states have become increasingly polarized, and 
there has also been a certain diversification in the foreign policy 
positions of these states. 

A broad range of problems concerning the ideological struggle 
in developing countries is analyzed in the third volume of the 
collective monograph The Struggle of Ideas in the Modern World, 
which was prepared under the general editorship of Fedor-Kons- 
tantinov. In this work it is rightly pointed out that “the growth 
of national and class consciousness among the peoples of Asia 
and Africa, and the aspiration of every politically active group, 
whether progressive or reactionary, to raise its own ideological 
banner at the decisive historical threshold for the newly free 
countries, engendered a multiplicity of ideological currents, which 
at times conflict sharply with one another’’.® 

A growing number of countries and peoples in Africa 1s re- 
jecting the capitalist system and switching to the non-capitalist 
path of development. Countries of the socialist orientation are com- 
ing to represent more and more of the continent’s area. In the 
course of the 70s alone this orientation was adopted by the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Angola, the People’s Republic of Benin (for- 
merly the Dahomey Republic), the Democratic Republic of Ma- 
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dagascar, the People’s Republic of Mozambique, Socialist Ethio- 
pia, and other countries. 

Among the broad range of questions concerning the socialist 
orientation the following may be singled out: the historical pre- 
requisites and main stages of non-capitalist development in cer- 
tain countries, the content of this process, and the character of 
new, progressive phenomena and tendencies in their socio-po- 
litical life. 

The emergence of countries of the socialist orientation is his- 
torically conditioned by a complex of various objective and 
subjective factors. The social development of Asian and African 
countries is governed by general objective laws, even though 
the manifestations of these laws are marked by certain peculiari- 
ties. Thus it is quite understandable that authors seek to uncover 
both the basic features and the specific character of these laws’ 
manifestations. 

Of no small interest in this connection is the question of the 
workings of the law, discovered by Lenin, that in the era of 
imperialism capitalist countries undergo uneven economic and 
political development, and that therefore it is possible, in the 
beginning, for socialism to be victorious in only a few countries, 
or even in a single country. This law affects not only developed 
capitalist countries but also countries once on the colonial 
periphery and still part of the world system of capitalist econo- 
my. In analyzing this process Rostislav Ulyanovsky writes: “‘. . .As 
an exploiting system world capitalism, whose development is un- 
even to the highest degree, does not give them [the liberated 
countries} a chance to take advantage of the positive results of 
the material, technological, production, and cultural progress of 
bourgeois society. Capitalism continues to regard them as de- 
pendent countries, it continuously reproduces, and with the help 
of economic measures, increases this dependence and parasitical- 
ly uses it to further its own selfish interests.”® It is the constant 
operation of this factor that gives rise to the objective need 
for developing countries to enter the non-capitalist path, and 
their aspiration to do so. The operation of many factors—no- 
tably the aid and support rendered to the forces of national li- 
beration by modern revolutionary forces, first among which are 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries—makes pos- 
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sible the practical realization of this objective need in social 
development. 

The movement of the developing countries towards socialism 
is also marked by a number of specific features. As a rule it be- 
gins at a stage when material, social, and cultural conditions 
necessary for immediate socialist construction are as yet lacking. 
Non-capitalist development presupposes not a spontaneous by- 
passing of capitalism, but an intentional, conscious, and purpose- 
ful advance. At the same time, revolutionary power and the work- 
ing masses create the conditions necessary for a socialist revolu- 
tion. “The content of non-capitalist development consists in the 
creation, by accelerated, revolutionary means, of the material, 
scientific and technological, social, and political preconditions 
for the building of socialism.”’?° 

Progress guided by a socialist orientation and the carrying out 
of revolutionary-democratic transformations in the interests of 
the working people inevitably lead to an intensification of the 
political and ideological struggle. In the realm of domestic po- 
litics, the need arises to overcome the resistance of exploiters, 
imperialist circles, and those political forces that express their 
interests; in foreign policy, the need is to do away with all forms 
of dependence, economic and other, on imperialist states that use 
their positions to actively oppose revolutionary transformations. 
As Victor Tyagunenko wrote: “The principle of struggle is who 
will beat whom’: either countries with a socialist orientation will 
win independence from imperialism, or imperialism will enslave 
them, and force them off the path leading to socialism.”’* 

On the whole the development of countries with a socialist 
orientation bears witness to a consolidation of the position of 
revolutionary democracy. Only in a few cases have right-national- 
ist groups, allied to international reaction or directly supported 
by it, been able to halt the non-capitalist development of their 
countries (for example, in the Arab Republic of Egypt). At times 
the practical activities of various contingents of revolutionary 
democracy still labor under the burden of nationalist and petty- 
bourgeois utopian views and conceptions. Nonetheless, despite of 
isolated detours and setbacks, the predominant trend in countries 
following the path of social progress is growth and deepening of 
the revolutionary process. 
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These positive advances, as Soviet scholars point out, find their 
particular manifestations in changes in the social content of 
power, in the transformation of revolutionary-democratic parties 
into vanguard workers’ and peasants’ parties, and in the adop- 
tion by more and more contingents of revolutionary democracy of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology. 

The essential changes observable in the social development of 
certain countries of the socialist orientation make it entirely ap- 
propriate to place on the agenda the question of gradually bring- 
ing these countries from the stage of national-democratic develop- 
ment to a new and higher stage—the stage of consolidating the re- 
volutionary-democratic dictatorship of the working class and the 
peasantry. 

The attainment of political independence led to a sharp increase 
in the role of the newly free countries in world politics. The 
development of the non-alignment movement, the struggle for 
new economic relations, the creation of a number of continental 
and regional organizations (for example, the Organization of 
African Unity, founded in 1963)—all these have helped, in vari- 
ous degrees, to defend the national interests of these countries. 
At the same time, the experience of recent decades confirms 
that imperialism, using both the old and (especially) the new 
methods and devices of neo-colonialist policy, is seeking to streng- 
then its economic and political hold in Africa and Asia. In order 
to attain these goals, imperialism has created hotbeds of tension 
in various regions of Africa and Asia. 

Therefore it is urgently necessary to make a deep, scientific 
analysis of the causes and factors behind the rise and develop- 
ment of the conflict situations created by imperialism, the worsen- 
ing and continuation of which not only threatens the independ- 
ence of separate countries but also represents a danger for the 
whole world community of states. 

It is precisely this approach that Evgeny Primakov takes to 
the invetsigation of one of the most important problems in inter- 
national relations in his monograph The Anatomy of the Middle 
East Conflict.* The author reviews the genesis of the conflict 
and its evolution and presents a complete analysis of the policies 
of the USA and other imperialist states in the Middle East, and 
also of the reasons why the conflict in the Middle East has, at 
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various times, developed into a stage of the international political 
crisis. 

The position of the USSR and the other socialist countries serves 
to ensure peace in the Middle East and takes into account 
the interest of all parties to the conflict. Of major significance in 
this is the principled approach of the Soviet Union to assessing 
the character and nature of this conflict, which is regarded as a 
manifestation of the confrontation between imperialism and the 
national liberation movement. 

Throughout the whole history of the Soviet state, an approach 
based on class principles has characterized the USSR’s attitude 
towards the national liberation movements of oppressed peoples. 
This is convincingly borne out in the collective monograph The 
USSR and the Countries of Africa: “The Soviet Union’s relations 
with most of the independent nations of Africa,” its authors note, 
“encompass only a small segment of time in world history, but 
already significant experience has been amassed in establishing 
international co-operation of a fundamentally new type, new in 
its content and forms, and most important, new in the goals it 
pursues.”’** 

The study of processes of historical evolution in African coun- 
tries over the years since they became independent shows ever 
more clearly and definitely the growing divergence between the 
two principal paths; the choice of one or the other predetermines 
both the polarization of social forces within newly emerged states 
and their position in the world arena. 


Chapter 8 


THE CURRENT STAGE 
IN THE NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


Summing Up the National Liberation Struggle 
at the Threshold of the 80s 


Back in 1949, when the capitalist states were compelled, for 
the first time in the post-war period, to grant independence to 
an African country—Libya—political figures in the West, and 
many Africans too, supposed that the continent would win com- 
plete liberation no sooner than in one hundred years. Bourgeois 
“theoreticians” dutifully sought to establish the necessity of re- 
taining colonial rule; they claimed that the peoples of Africa 
were as yet “not ready” for independence. Quite clearly, they 
failed to reckon with the enormous influence of the world social- 
Ist system on international relations. ‘The emergence of the world 
socialist system in the second half of the 40s brought with it a 
radical change, in favor of socialism and of national and social 
liberation, in the correlation of forces in the world arena. 

The influence of imperialism and colonialism began to decline 
rapidly. In the 50s seven African countries won independence. 
In the course of the following decade thirty-one more states 
became independent, seventeen of them in 1960, which was called 
“Africa Year”. Seven more countries achieved independence 
in the first half of the 70s (1971-1976). The year 1980 saw the 
appearance of independent Zimbabwe. Thus there are now fifty 
independent states in Africa, not counting the racist Republic of 
South Africa. 

For most of the peoples of Africa the struggle for the abolition 
of colonial empires was followed by a struggle for social pro- 
gress. In the course of this struggle the conflicts between various 
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Strata in society become ever more acute and ideological dif- 
ferences grow deeper. 

There can be no doubt that, on the whole, African peoples 
have recently achieved considerable successes in that struggle. 
The forces of revolutionary democracy have strengthened their 
positions. A profound social revolution is underway in Ethiopia. 
In Angola, Mozambique, the Congo, and a number of other 
countries of the socialist orientation, vanguard revolutionary-dem- 
ocratic parties, dedicated to the principles of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, have been or are being created. The philosophy of socialism 
is spreading in African countries, and sinking its roots deeper and 
deeper. This signals the beginning of a new and higher stage in 
the development of the national liberation revolution on the con- 
tinent. 

In a number of countries, from Libya to Madagascar, the pro- 
perty of foreign companies has been nationalized. African coun- 
tries are insisting on a new world economic order and demand- 
ing a restructuring of their economic relations with capitalist 
states. 

It cannot be overlooked, however, that the development of 
the social revolution in Africa is also marked by significant dif- 
ficulties and negative trends. The accelerated process of social 
and class differentiation has made it still clearer that certain 
political forces within the continent feel attracted towards an 
alliance with imperialism; in several countries they have become 
entrenched and actively pursue imperialist policy. 

Certain political forces that on the whole are anti-colonialist 
and anti-imperialist are at times inclined to give in to imperial- 
ist pressure; they show uncertainty on fundamental questions of 
the struggle for the liquidation of the last strongholds of racism 
and colonialism in Africa and for the full independence of new- 
ly emerged countries. 

Not infrequently the political right wing in African countries 
slips into pro-imperialist positions; the left wing, on the con- 
trary, is drawing nearer to scientific socialism. This difference ap- 
pears ever more clearly—and not only within states but also 
among them. A significant number of countries has chosen the 
socialist orientation; some others are developing along capitalist 
lines. 
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The difficulties African countries encounter in their develop- 
ment are due not only to the normal processes of social and 
class differentiation but also to the activization of reactionary 
and imperialist forces. Egypt is an instructive example of this: 
the ruling clique there has set about doing away with the social 
gains made during the presidency of Gamal Abdel Nasser, has 
opened the doors wide to foreign capital, and, finally, has com- 
mitted itself to separate deals with Israel, thus doing real dam- 
age to the cause of a just and all-encompassing settlement in the 
Middle East. Furthermore the Sadat regime was actively helping 
Western governments penetrate into Africa. 

Events in the Horn of Africa indicate that the Somali regime 
is undergoing a transformation; nationalist and chauvinist ten- 
dencies have come to predominate. Despite the failure of the 
aggression against Ethiopia, the situation in this region remains 
tense. This is primarily the result of interference in the Somali- 
Ethiopian conflict by several NATO countries and by reaction- 
ary regimes in certain Arab countries. 

Imperialism is stepping up its battle against the countries that 
have adopted the socialist orientation; every possible means is 
being used, from plots and ideological subversions to armed pro- 
vocations. 

Meanwhile the neo-colonialists are looking for new and more 
effective means by which to achieve their purposes. The energy 
and raw material crises that have shaken the West have forced 
the imperialist states to re-evaluate their former colonies. At 
present the West’s policy in Africa is aimed at developing “pe- 
ripheral” capitalism in these countries and drawing them further 
into the world capitalist economic system, where a role as raw 
material and industrial-agrarian appendages has been prepared 
for them. 

This is the strategic goal of neo-colonialism. Its arsenal of con- 
crete methods is highly varied. It includes sundry “dialogues” 
on the economic needs of newly emerged states, the creation of 
“aid funds”, and the support of “moderate” regimes. Hopes are 
also being placed in collective neo-colonialism, that is, streng- 
thening the joint influence of the USA and the Common Market 
countries in Africa. At the same time the present administration 
in the USA, which has set its course towards establishing world 
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domination, is seeking to reinforce the hold of US imperialism 
in Africa by pushing its West European allies, and especially 
France, into a secondary status. Efforts are also being made to 
use reactionary regimes and to preserve them as supports. Thus 
imperialism is striving to keep South Africa under its control 
at any cost and to employ it as a foothold not only in Africa 
but also in the southern regions of the Atlantic and Indian 
oceans. 

It would be wrong to regard the rulers of South Africa and 
its bourgeoisie as mere servants of the West: they are also pur- 
suing their own interests, taking part in developing the vast 
natural resources of the region, and exploiting Africans. But at 
the same time they could not, of course, under the existing con- 
ditions, retain their grip on power for long without the econom- 
ic, political, and military support of Western states. The impe- 
rialists extend such support to the racists out of fear that a 
victory of the national liberation forces would undermine their 
economic and other positions in the south of the continent. The 
ruling circles of the USA have gone furthest in this direction; 
the Reagan Administration, throwing aside all pretence, has open- 
ly declared South Africa a friendly government. 

The Western monopolies engaged in feverish economic activity 
in South Africa enrich themselves alone, while the standard 
of living of the African population remains extremely low. Na- 
mibia, for example, with its natural riches, now has a gross na- 
tional product of $1,250,000,000. As the country has only one 
million inhabitants, annual per capita income should have been 
$1,250; this would exceed the world average income, and be 
much above the average level of income in Africa. But since the 
lion’s share of the profits goes to the foreign monopolies and 
the white entrepreneurs of South Africa, the country’s African 
population has an average annual income of less than $125. 

The Republic of South Africa, seeking to prevent in Namibia 
the sort of victory won by patriotic forces in Zimbabwe in 1980, 
has brought the numbers of its army of occupation to 60,000. The 
racists of South Africa have declared approximately half of the 
country’s territory a “security zone” in which the laws of wartime 
are in force. Members of SWAPO and all those who support 
the struggle for liberation are subject to mass repression, arrests, 
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and torture. Nonetheless, resistance to the occupying forces has 
not ceased; indeed it has taken on a nation-wide character. Units 
of the People’s Liberation Army have already established effective 
control over several regions of the country. 

The ruling elite in South Africa, the principal citadel of rac- 
ism and colonialism on the African continent, is also gradually 
losing control over the development of events in that country. The 
government is resorting to domestic-policy maneuvers. Terror- 
ism continues to be the chief means used to suppress the forces 
of liberation. There has been no abatement of disturbances since 
June of 1976, which saw the largest anti-government demonstra- 
tions in the history of South Africa. An ever broader segment 
of the population is taking part in the struggle for liberation under 
the leadership of a revolutionary-democratic organization, the 
African National Congress of South Africa. 

Imperialism still has at its disposal considerable means with 
which to slow the tempo of the struggle for liberation in African 
countries. In the 70s a new danger to Africa was presented by 
the Western governments headed by the USA, which began to 
take aggressive actions aimed at extending NATO’s sphere of 
influence in Africa. The North Atlantic bloc is actively trying 
to put together pro-imperialist military-political groups that will 
oppose progressive forces on the continent and defend the eco- 
nomic interests of the Western military-industrial complex in 
Africa. 

Bourgeois ideologues and representatives of right-wing social- 
democracy are conducting an offensive against the newly emerged 
countries of Africa. Under their influence, and with the active 
participation of the Socialist International, the African Social- 
ist International (ASI) was created in Tunis in February of 
1981. ‘Ten political parties became members: the Socialist Party 
of Senegal, the Destour Socialist Party (Tunisia), Istiklal (Mo- 
rocco), the Social-Democratic Party of Mauritius, the Labour 
Party of Mauritius, the People’s Progressive Party of Gambia, 
the People’s National Party of Ghana, the Sudanese Socialist 
Union, the African People’s League for Independence of Djibou- 
ti, and the Supreme Revolutionary Council of Somalia. 

The documents adopted at the founding congress (a charter, 
rules, and several declarations) show that an attempt is being 
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made to carve out for the ASI an important role in the political, 
economic, and social development of the continent. 

The founding countries invite all African political parties pre- 
pared to recognize the documents mentioned and the doctrine 
of “democratic socialism” to join the ASI. In quest of broader 
membership, its leaders have extended considerable political toler- 
ance, and thus the goals they have proclaimed are quite diffuse 
and hazy: freedom from all forms of exploitation and domina- 
tion, greater unity and solidarity, and so on. In fact though, the 
creation of the ASI deepens ideological and political divisions 
on the continent and represents a call to co-operation with the 
right-wing Social-Democrats, who are well known to represent 
the interests of capitalism and neo-colonialism seeking not to 
strengthen but to undermine the unity of Africa. 

In the long run, however, these actions cannot prevent the 
further deepening of the revolutionary process in Africa or the 
consolidation of patriotic, anti-imperialist, and all progressive 
forces. ‘Today the revolutionary process on the African continent 
is marked by a greater degree of maturity than it was several 
years ago. This manifests itself chiefly in the adoption of the 
socialist orientation by more and more countries, in the stronger 
anti-imperialist thrust of the foreign policy pursued by most Afri- 
can countries, and in a closer alliance between the forces of na- 
tional liberation and other contingents of the world revolution- 
ary process. In recent years there has been an extraordinary in- 
crease in the interest that Marxist-Leninist ideas have for pro- 
gressive forces in Africa. The vanguard of revolutionary democ- 
racy is seeking an ever fuller mastery of the principles of scien- 
tific socialism. The alliance between the working class and the 
peasantry is growing stronger; this is of extreme importance both 
for countries of the socialist orientation and for countries where 
progressive forces are struggling to throw off the capitalist orien- 
tation. The role played by independent African states in resolving 
the most important world problems is growing steadily. ‘Thus the 
features of the world revolutionary process in its current stage 
and the trends in its development on the African continent indi- 
cate that conditions are becoming ever more favorable for the 
struggle for national and social liberation. 

It is certain that the development of the world revolutionary 
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process as a whole and of the national liberation movement in 
Africa was also furthered by the circumstance that in the 70s there 
was a trend towards easing international tensions. Détente is a 
process that embraces the whole realm of inter-state relations and 
presupposes recognition of the principle of peaceful coexistence 
by all states and overcoming mistrust and suspicion in interna- 
tional affairs; it has nothing to do with artificially maintaining 
the social status quo. It proceeds from the objective content of 
the historical process, from the inevitability of the struggle to eli- 
minate exploitation and inequality and to gain recognition for 
every nation of its right to choose at its own discretion a path 
of political, economic, and social development. 

Détente is inseparable from the struggle for peace and inter- 
national security; it corresponds to the true interests of all peo- 
ples, including those still dominated by racist and colonial re- 
gimes. The conditions brought about by détente and the univer- 
sal recognition of the principle of peaceful coexistence among 
states with different social systems made it a good deal more dif- 
ficult for imperialism to interfere, particularly with the help of 
military force, in the internal affairs of the developing countries. 

By creating conditions favorable to the consolidation of the 
sovereignty of newly emerged African states, détente opens before 
them large prospects for finding new paths in the struggle against 
imperialism and in national development and for carrying out 
progressive social and economic transformations. 

Détente presupposes practical steps towards general disarma- 
ment. It is difficult to overestimate the real benefits that devel- 
oping countries, and especially African countries, could derive 
from this. Disarmament would make it possible for a significant 
part of the colossal sums now being spent on weapons, and also 
other resources thus released, to be directed towards the econom- 
ic growth of the developing countries and doing away with po- 
verty and backwardness. 

The deepening and broadening of the détente process would 
ensure further efforts at liquidating existing hotbeds of tension 
and preventing new ones from arising. Particularly dangerous 
for African countries, therefore, are attempts by the ruling circles 
in the USA to cause a regression in the international situation, 
bring back the cold war, and force the peoples of the world into 
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a new stage in the arms race. Jt was precisely such a foreign 
policy course, openly seeking to destroy détente, that the Rea- 
gan Administration adopted immediately upon coming to power. 

By and large, government figures in Africa recognize that their 
peoples have a vital interest in détente. One proof of this is the 
active part their representatives took in discussing the question 
of détente at the Thirty-Third Session of the UN General As- 
sembly. With their unanimous approval and support, the Ge- 
neral Assembly adopted the Declaration on the Deepening and 
Strengthening of Détente, which was modeled on Soviet propo- 
sals for such a document. 


The Organization of African Unity 
in the Anti-Imperialist National Liberation Struggle 


An important factor in the development of the liberation 
struggle in African countries is the preservation and consolida- 
tion of anti-imperialist unity among African states. An aid in 
accomplishing this far from simple task is the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU), whose members are sovereign states with 
a variety of social orientations. 

The first and basic goal of the OAU is to strengthen the unity 
and solidarity of African states in the struggle against imperial- 
ism and neo-colonialism and for social progress. In pursuing this 
goal, the OAU has faced conflicts among African countries re- 
sulting from survivals of the colonial past, the machinations of 
neo-colonialism, and the barriers that imperialism tries to erect 
between African states. Clearly, it is still too early to say that 
the OAU has overcome them completely. ‘There can be no ques- 
tion, however, that despite unremitting attempts by imperialist 
states to break up the OAU or turn it into an obedient servant 
of neo-colonialist policy (in recent years they have even concoct- 
ed the thesis that the OAU must inevitably collapse, that the 
unity of Africa is crumbling because the struggle against coloni- 
alism is supposedly coming to an end and thus the basis of the 
OAU’s unity will, they claim, vanish) the organization is getting 
steadily stronger and becoming an important element in the 
struggle against imperialism, colonialism, neo-colonialism, rac- 
ism, and apartheid. 
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The further successful development of the struggle for unity 
on a progressive basis depends much on the degree to which 
progressive African countries will be able, under the highly com- 
plex and frequently changing conditions of today, to withstand 
the forces of imperialism and reactionary regimes. The position 
and practical steps of African states pursuing a policy of anti- 
imperialism, whose role in the OAU’s activities is constantly in- 
creasing, determine to a great extent the course of the OAU and 
the position of Africa as a whole in the international arena. 

Another important goal of the organization is to guide and 
strengthen co-operation among African countries. In recent years 
the OAU has become a forum where problems facing the whole 
continent are discussed and co-ordinated positions are worked 
out by member nations, an instrument for forging collective deci- 
sions on strengthening political independence and achieving so- 
cial and economic progress for the peoples of the continent. The 
Tenth Assembly of Heads of State and Government of the OAU 
(1973), for example, approved two major programmatic docu- 
ments, the General Declaration on Common Policy, and the Afri- 
can Declaration on Co-Operation, Development, and Economic 
Independence. 

The OAU does not limit itself to adopting decisions; it also 
takes active measures to carry them out. In a number of cases 
the OAU’s member countries have shown solidarity with states 
that have fallen victim to the maneuverings of colonialism and 
neo-colonialism and have rendered them joint assistance. They 
have also helped countries that have suffered natural disasters. 

The need to find solutions to problems of economic and social 
co-operation among the member countries of the OAU is tied 
closely to the escalating struggle by African countries for a re- 
structuring of international economic relations. It should be kept 
in view that African countries, together with other developing 
states, were the initiators in convening and conducting the Sixth 
and Seventh Special Sessions of the UN, at which questions of 
making international economic relations more democratic were 
discussed. 

This heightening of the struggle by African countries in the in- 
ternational arena to restructure economic relations made it ne- 
cessary to create an intra-African body to co-ordinate work to- 
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wards overcoming the economic and social backwardness of coun- 
tries on that continent. 

The Eleventh Extraordinary Session of the Council of Mi- 
nisters of the OAU (November of 1976) adopted a declaration 
that set forth the conditions and basic principles of economic 
co-operation among African countries and the goals and general 
strategy of the continent’s development. One of the points of 
the declaration contains the proposal to introduce an African 
Economic Community by gradual measures over twenty-five years. 
The Secretariat of the OAU was asked to study a _ pro- 
gram of measures towards creating an African common market 
and payment union. The report accordingly presented by the 
secretary-general of the OAU was reviewed at a Special Session 
of the OAU’s Assembly of Heads of State and Government, which 
was held in April of 1980 in Lagos, the capital of Nigeria, and 
concrete decisions were adopted on the basis of it. 

The steps the OAU has taken towards the economic integra- 
tion of African states will clearly help them to fight more ef- 
fectively against imperialism, neo-colonialism, and the economic 
backwardness of African countries. It should also be stressed 
that these decisions, which were confirmed by the OAU’s Four- 
teenth Assembly of Heads of State and Government, extend far 
beyond the bounds of economics. Africa, represented by the OAU, 
has declared that it will strive untiringly to take the economic 
development of countries on that continent into its own hands 
and to wage a determined struggle against attempts to prevent 
the establishment of a new economic order in Africa and through- 
out the world. 

Yet another purpose of the OAU is to defend the sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, and independence of African countries. ‘There 
have been positive results in this area too. 

Ever since it came into existence, the OAU has sought to settle 
territorial conflicts among its member nations by peaceful means, 
either with the help of specially created peacemaking or good- 
will commissions, or at special sessions of its Council of Ministers. 
And although territorial disputes still arise from time to time, 
the real culprits here are imperialist states and the reactionary 
forces they support, who together are trying to provoke Africans 
into a bloody internecine war. 
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Over the years, the OAU has many times found it necessary 
to take measures to defend the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of member countries. The role of the OAU could be seen 
most clearly in the events in the Congo, in the civil war in Nige- 
ria, and in connection with Angola. The reaction of the OAU 
to events surrounding the liberation of Angola, and in particular 
to the intervention of South Africa, is most characteristic; in view 
of this it is appropriate to devote special attention to that aspect. 

The OAU kept a steady watch over the situation in Angola, 
and discussed related questions in 1975 and 1976. In January of 
1976, the first OAU Emergency Conference of Heads of State 
and Government was convened to discuss Angola. The partici- 
pants were evenly divided on the question of recognizing Angola; 
nonetheless the OAU’s members came to understand that a re- 
fusal to recognize the lawful government of Angola headed by 
the Popular Movement (MPLA) would deal a blow to the pres- 
tige of the OAU and to the whole national liberation move- 
ment. 

The intervention of South Africa, the successes won everywhere 
by the MPLA, and the steadfast support given Angola by the 
Soviet Union, Cuba, and other socialist countries had a sobering 
effect on the great majority of the African countries thas voted 
against recognizing Angola at the Emergency Conference. As 
early as February of 1976, the OAU recognized Angola as a full 
member. Thus, despite the conflicts among individual African 
countries and groups of countries resulting from the complex 
processes taking place on that continent, the progressive govern- 
ments and forces of Africa were victorious over the forces of 
reaction and attempts by imperialist states to destroy the unity 
of African countries. The OAU has amassed a good deal of ex- 
perience in the struggle for the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of its members. Of course one should not idealize the 
efforts the OAU has made towards solving these complex prob- 
lems, but it would be wrong to deny what has been achieved. 

One of the most important purposes of the OAU is to destroy 
all forms of colonialism in Africa. In the years since the OAU 
was created, over twenty new states have emerged on the Afri- 
can continent. The territory of all the member countries taken 
together comprises 95 percent of the continent; their total popu- 
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lation comes to more than 92 percent of all Africans. The OAU 
has done a good deal towards decolonizing the continent. 
Throughout its existence it has taken measures to liquidate co- 
lonialism, neo-colonialism, and racism in Africa. The agenda of 
its executive bodies has always included the decolonization of 
the continent, and continues to include it. The OAU played a 
significant role in giving broad support to the patriots of Zim- 
babwe, who won genuine independence for their country through 
persistent struggle. In recent years the OAU has proclaimed its 
chief task to be liquidating racism and apartheid in South Afri- 
ca and establishing a majority government in the south of the 
continent. 

The successes by national liberation movements that led to 
the downfall of colonial regimes in Portugal’s African territo- 
ries (in particular the victory of the People’s Republic of Angola 
in the struggle against South Africa’s military intervention in 
that country, and also the victory of the patriots of Zimbabwe) 
have changed the situation totally and brought the front lines 
of struggle close to the borders of South Africa and Namibia. 
The order of the day now includes the task of freeing Africa 
completely from colonialism, racism, and apartheid. 

In connection with the upsurge in the struggle for national 
liberation in southern Africa, which marks the final stage in 
freeing the peoples of Africa from colonialism and racism, the 
role of the OAU has also become considerably more active. The 
racists’ unwillingness to conduct negotiations on terms acceptable 
to Africans, their systematic attacks on neighboring states, and 
also the aggressive military actions they unleashed in August of 
1981 with the support of the US Administration, make it neces- 
sary for the OAU to develop a unified strategy for the struggle 
against them. 

At the present time questions of decolonization and of the 
struggle against apartheid and racism in South Africa and Nami- 
bia occupy an important place in the activities of the OAU. 
Various bodies within the UN have also adopted a significant 
number of resolutions on these matters at the insistence of Afri- 
can countries and with the support of socialist and non-aligned 
countries. For example, the Thirty-Second Session of the UN 
General Assembly, at the initiative of African countries, pro- 
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claimed 1978 as International Anti-Apartheid Year. In May 
of 1978, the Special General Assembly Session on Namibia adopt- 
ed a declaration and a program of action in support 
of self-determination and national independence for that coun- 
try; these documents once again characterized as illegal South 
Africa’s occupation of Namibia, stressed the session’s determina- 
tion to ensure South Africa’s total withdrawal, and supported 
the armed struggle of the Namibian people under the leadership 
of SWAPO. The OAU, like the UN, recognizes SWAPO as the 
sole and rightful representative of the Namibian people. 

The 1979 OAU Assembly of Heads of State and Government 
rejected the maneuvers of Western diplomacy and of the racists 
of South Africa and Rhodesia to find an “internal solution” to 
the Rhodesian problem and confirmed their decision to regard 
the Patriotic Front as the only legal representative of the people 
of Zimbabwe. Earlier on SWAPO was recognized as a full mem- 
ber of the non-aligned movement. In early 1979, a Special Ses- 
sion of the Standing Co-ordinating Committee of the Non-Aligned 
Countries for the purpose of reviewing the situation in southern 
Africa decided to recommend that the Sixth Conference of Heads 
of State and Government of the Non-Aligned Countries accord 
the same status to the Patriotic Front in Zimbabwe. 

The Seventeenth Session of the OAU Assembly of Heads of 
State and Government, which was held in Freetown in July of 
1980, called for greater unity among the OAU countries and 
all-round aid to those fighting for freedom in southern Africa. 
Edem Kodjo, Secretary-General of the OAU, stressed that such 
aid is especially important in view of Pretoria’s total disregard 
of UN and OAU resolutions and the racists’ aggressive actions 
against Angola and Zambia and their attempts to set up a pup- 
pet state in Namibia. Samora Moisés Machel, President of Mo- 
zambique, suggested that the session be dedicated to the problem 
of liberating Namibia, and called for the adoption of concrete 
measures in support of SWAPO, and of all the patriots of south- 
ern Africa, in their heroic struggle against the racist regime in 
South Africa. 

Robert Mugabe, Prime Minister of Zimbabwe, also spoke at 
the session; he declared that the victory of the people of Zim- 
babwe has widened the frontiers of freedom in the south of the 
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continent and is of enormous significance for the liquidation of 
the last bastions of racism and colonialism in South Africa and 
Namibia. Verbal resolutions cannot free South Africa and Na- 
mibia, Mugabe said; the time has come for adopting a concrete 
program of aid to the national liberation movement in the south 
of the continent and to the “front-line” states in their struggle 
against apartheid and racism. 

The racist regime in South Africa was condemned in the re- 
solutions adopted at the session. Participants worked out measures 
for strengthening the economic boycott against South Africa, 
particularly in regard to oil sales and flights to South Africa by 
foreign airlines. The position of independent Africa found full 
confirmation at the Seventeenth Session of the OAU Assembly. 

It must not be overlooked that both the “front-line” states and 
all independent African countries are playing an ever greater 
part in the struggle to eradicate the last footholds of colonialism 
and racism in Africa. The government and people of Nigeria 
render significant moral and material support to those fighting 
for a free Africa, and are working to mobilize the continent’s 
independent countries for vigorous action against criminal racist 
and colonial regimes. As far back as early 1977, the federal 
government of Nigeria decided it would not conclude government 
contracts with foreign monopolies that do business with the South 
African government. The Nigerian government announced that 
as of August 1, 1979, all stock in British Petroleum would be 
transferred to government control. This decision was adopted in 
response to British Petroleum’s oil sales to South Africa and to 
the continual efforts the British government was making at that 
time to gain recognition for the unlawful Rhodesian regime. 
Speaking in Freetown at the Seventeenth Session of the OAU 
Assembly, Nigerian President Alhaji Shehu Shagari called for 
support to SWAPO and the patriots of South Africa, and also 
for the introduction of effective sanctions against South Africa. 

In September of 1981, the General Assembly of the UN held 
a Special Session on Namibia. It was called at the request of 
African members of the UN. The participants condemned the 
terrorism and repression that the racists have brought to Nami- 
bia, the invasion of Angola by South African troops, and the 
Reagan Administration’s support for South Africa’s aggressive 
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acts; they also urged the Security Council to enact comprehensive 
and obligatory sanctions against Pretoria. The resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly once more declared support for SWAPO 
as the rightful representative of the Namibian people. 

The OAU gives every encouragement to international co-ope- 
ration. It cannot be denied that African countries in the UN are 
now playing a far more important role in bringing forward and 
resolving problems that affect not only Africa but also other re- 
gions of the world. The greater activity of African countries in 
international affairs, and their greater ability to influence de- 
cisions on world problems, and particularly those affecting Afri- 
ca, result from deep political and social and economic changes 
on that continent. Fully 30 percent of the votes in the UN be- 
long to African countries. Most important, however, is not quan- 
tity but the anti-imperialist, anti-colonial, and anti-racist foreign 
policy that most African countries are now pursuing, primarily 
within the OAU, the UN, and the non-aligned movement. 

The OAU also deals with other questions that are important 
for the future of the continent. Among them are the struggle 
against the imperialist policy of interfering in the internal affairs 
of African countries; the strengthening of African-Arab co-op- 
eration in the realm of politics, economics, and culture; and the 
situation in the Middle East. . 

The unity of African countries finds practical expression in 
the activities of an OAU body, the Liberation Committee. The 
committee renders political, moral, and material (including mil- 
itary and technical) assistance to liberation movements. It takes 
measures to settle conflicts between African governments and to 
bring those struggling for freedom closer together; it also works 
out recommendations and draft resolutions for the OAU on 
boycotting colonial and racist regimes and increasing their eco- 
nomic and political isolation. 

At its Twenty-Fourth Session (Dar-es-Salaam, January 8-13, 
1975), the Liberation Committee adopted a declaration on a new 
strategy for the liberation movement in Africa calling for the 
escalation of the struggle and the reorganization of liberation 
movements. The declaration urged African states to work towards 
the full liberation of the continent from racist and colonial re- 
gimes, to consolidate the gains already won, to give every sort 
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of assistance to liberation movements, and while seeking to resolve 
the question of independence for Namibia and Zimbabwe by 
peaceful means, to continue the armed struggle in order to speed 
the liberation of those countries. These fundamental goals in 
regard to liberation movements in southern Africa were reaffirmed 
‘at the committee’s subsequent sessions, and also approved 
at the Thirteenth Session of the OAU Assembly of Heads of 
State and Government (Mauritius, July 2-5, 1976). These deci- 
sions are of great importance for the liberation struggle of the 
peoples of southern Africa. 

Another example of the beneficial influence of African unity 
on the development of the revolutionary process on that conti- 
nent is the frustration of the political and diplomatic plans of 
imperialism in southern Africa, which were aimed at paralyzing 
the liberation movement in Namibia and ending the international 
isolation of the racist South African government. The firm stance 
of the African countries, especially of the “front-line” states, as 
well as the support they received from the socialist countries, 
made it impossible for Washington and London to sow division 
in the liberation movement in Africa as they had in the Middle 
Fast. 

Of course African states do not oppose constructive peace ini- 
tiatives, an example of which might be a fruitful conference on 
the problems of southern Africa. Indeed they welcome such ini- 
tiatives, but only if they are really intended to further the cause 
of national liberation. The difficulties the Geneva Conference 
encountered arose because it did not meet this condition.* 

In view of the increase in imperialism’s subversive activities 
against African countries and the OAU, and also of the con- 
siderable differences between African countries of the socialist 
and capitalist orientations, the question arises whether or not 
African unity will weaken after the ultimate liquidation of colo- 
nial and racist regimes. In answering this question it should be 
kept in mind that the basis of African unity is first and foremost 


* The failure of the Geneva Conference on Rhodesia, which took 
place in 1976, was due to the position of Western governments, which 
were trying to defend as far as possible the privileged position of the 
White minority in that country. 
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anti-imperialism, the growing understanding among Africans 
that the interests of the developing countries are at odds with the 
aspirations of imperialism and that there is an urgent need for 
them to defend their rights. Without this, African countries would 
be unable to resolve the highly complex social and economic prob- 
lems that will face them in the future. Even now the leaders 
of the OAU are pointing out the pressing demand for more ef- 
fective struggle against neo-colonialism, which will require an 
all-out effort. Finally, there is the growing unity among African 
countries of the socialist orientation. Indeed they are already the 
heart and soul of anti-imperialist unity among the independent 
countries of the continent; they give the most efficacious help 
to liberation movements. 

Since the moment of the OAU’s creation, the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist countries have supported it in carrying out 
its important work. It should be specially emphasized that these 
countries fully uphold the anti-imperialist and anti-colonial prn- 
ciples of the OAU, while imperialist states strive to erode its prog- 
ressive essence. 

The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries do not 
limit themselves to waging a consistent struggle to confirm the 
principle of self-determination—the legal basis for the liquida- 
tion of the colonial system—in international relations, or to giv- 
ing political support to African countries. They have supplied— 
and will continue to supply—a variety of economic, and scientific 
and technological assistance to peoples engaged in the struggle 
for liberation; and in those cases when imperialism and its pro- 
tégés employ means that are far from peaceful to fight progres- 
sive regiines, they also give military assistance when needed. This 
unselfish assistance may be exemplified by the support given to 
the heroic people of Angola at the request of their lawful govern- 
ment by the Soviet Union, Cuba, and other countries of the 
socialist community. Bourgeois propaganda attempted to depict 
this as an act of “interference in the internal affairs” of Ango- 
la, but such accusations were absolutely groundless. The Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries had a legal right to help the 
Angolan people repulse direct aggression by the colonialists and 
racists. 


The USSR came to the aid of Ethiopia when it was attacked. 
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It is well known that the Soviet Union did all it could to pre- 
vent the outbreak of armed conflict in the region of the Horn 
of Africa; but when this happened nonetheless, the USSR un- 
hesitatingly took Ethiopia’s side against the aggressors. 

The position of the Soviet Union in regard to the situation in 
southern Africa is clear and well defined. The USSR is steadily 
and consistently conducting an internationalist policy of political 
support for national liberation movements in that region; it stands 
firmly for immediately granting the peoples of southern Africa 
their inalienable right to self-determination and independence, 
for transferring all power to the people of Namibia in the per- 
son of SWAPO, its true representative, and for liquidating the 
shameful system of apartheid in South Africa. The Soviet Union 
decisively condemns the manoeuvers of the neo-colonialists in 
southern Africa and the racists’ aggressive actions against the 
forces of national liberation and neighboring independent coun- 
tries; it supports the demand that effective and comprehensive 
sanctions be taken against the racist regimes in accordance with 
the UN Charter. 


Chapter 4 


AFRICA: PROBLEMS OF OVERCOMING 
BACKWARDNESS AND THE SEARCH FOR PATHS 
OF DEVELOPMENT 


Social and Economic Backwardness 
in African Countries: 
Causes and Consequences 


One characteristic of the world revolutionary process is the 
way the struggle for national liberation turns into a struggle for 
economic independence and social liberation, a struggle against 
exploiter relations, whether feudal or capitalist. With each year 
this aspect of the liberation movement takes on increased signi- 
ficance. The peoples of Africa, having won political independ- 
ence, have seen that it in itself does not give them full liberation, 
that in many respects it is still only an illusion, for without real 
economic independence they cannot significantly raise their ma- 
terial and cultural level or participate actively in public life. At 
present the struggle for economic independence is developing in 
two directions: the struggle against economic and cultural back- 
wardness, which is the legacy of the colonial past, and the strug- 
gle against attempts by imperialist countries to delay African 
countries in establishing an independent economy and for a ra- 
dical restructuring of economic relations with the imperialist 
world. 
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Africa is a continent of great economic potential. It has a 
great variety of geographic conditions, a wealth of flora, fauna, 
and mineral and energy-fuel reserves, and an abundance of land 
and water resources. At the same time the continent is, econom- 
ically speaking, comparatively poor. At the end ofthe 70s 
independent Africa accounted for only 0.6 percent of the world’s 
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industrial output, 12 percent of its basic agricultural products, 
and 4 percent of its trade. In 1977 the gross domestic product 
(GDP) of the independent African countries came to an ap- 
proximate total of only $192 billion, which is roughly equal to 
the GDP of Italy, whose population is only 12 percent as large 
as Africa’s.* In the 60s, and especially the 70s, there was a 
marked slowdown in the growth of the average annual per capi- 
ta income; in 1977 this amounted to $365. It is clear, however, 
that this figure does not reflect the standard of living of hund- 
reds of millions of Africans; in many African countries, average 
annual per capita income does not exceed $100. The low level 
of development of the social productive forces in African coun- 
tries, where in many cases the colonial economic structure per- 
sists, does not yet permit full and proper use of their potential 
for development. 

Africa is one of the world’s most “agricultural” regions: about 
67 percent of the population lives and works in rural areas. Agri- 
culture is the key sector of the economy in the great majority 
of African countries; in 1977 its production accounted for 30 
to 40 percent of the GDP. Africa has 14 percent of the world’s 
cultivated farmlands, 26 percent of its pasturage, 13 percent of 
its cattle, and 18 percent of its sheep and goats. But the inde- 
pendent countries of Africa account for only 3 to 5 percent of 
the world’s production of basic agricultural products (grain, 
meat, milk, butter, and fish). Only in a few tropical crops is 
Africa’s share significant: coffee, 24 percent; cocoa beans, 60 per- 
cent; root plants, 29 percent. ; 

Africa has rich reserves of mineral resources. At the beginning 
of 1978 the continent had 97 percent of the capitalist world’s 
diamonds and metals of the platinum group; 95 percent of its 
chromium ores; 78 percent of its vanadium ores; 74 percent of 
its manganese ores; about 70 percent of its phosphates; 67 percent 
of its gold; more than 40 percent of its bauxites; 33 percent of 
its cobalt; 20 to 22 percent of its uranium and antimony; 16 
percent of its copper, and more than 10 percent of its oil, natural 
gas, iron ore, lead, zinc, tin, and asbestos. These mineral resour- 


* Here and in what follows, statistical data have been computed by 
the author or by the Institute of Africa of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences, unless another source is indicated. 
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ces are distributed unevenly over the continent. By far the great- 
est part of the supply of coal, manganese, chromium, and vana- 
dium ores, nickel, lead, antimony, gold, diamonds, and metals 
of the platinum group are concentrated in South Africa. 

With this rich raw material base, the mining industry is the 
most developed branch of the economy of the African countries; 
it accounts for approximately 12 percent of the GDP (in some 
countries the figure is much higher; in Libya, for example, it is 
roughly 60 percent). More than 95 percent of the diamonds of 
the capitalist world are mined in Africa; more than 75 percent 
of its gold and metals of the platinum group; 62 to 65 percent 
of its manganese and chromium ores, and also its cobalt; 56 per- 
cent of its vanadium; 36 percent of its phosphates; more than 
20 percent of its asbestos, antimony, copper, and uranium; 17 
percent of its bauxites; more than 12 percent of its oil; and 11 
percent of its iron ore.” 

The mining industry and, to a considerable degree, agricul- 
ture, are oriented towards the export market. On the average 
about 60 percent of the value of African countries’ exports 1s 
accounted for by mineral raw materials, fuel, and metals? The 
economy of the African countries, being dependent on the ex- 
port of raw materials, suffers from the low and frequently fluctuat- 
ing prices such commodities bring on the world market. Under 
these conditions, the question of changing existing economic re- 
lations between the developed capitalist countries and the de- 
veloping countries, of abolishing the diktat of international mo- 
nopolies on raw material markets, becomes ever more acute. 

The development of the manufacturing industry is basically 
intended to meet the domestic needs of the African countries. At 
the end of the 70s, manufacturing industry accounted for more 
than 13 percent of the GDP of the African countries (more than 
22 percent in South Africa). More than 60 percent of the value 
of the manufactured goods produced is represented by foodstuffs 
and the output of light industry. Only in a few of the continent’s 
countries are industries such as metallurgy, petrochemistry, and 
engineering well developed. It is no coincidence that independ- 
ent Africa's share of the world’s heavy industrial and engineer- 
ing output is insignificant (for example: steel, 0.2 percent; pe- 
troleum products and cement, 3 percent) .4 
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In resolving the problem facing independent Africa—how to 
string their productive forces—an important role must be played 
by the infrastructure, which at present is poorly developed— 
especially transportation and communications, whose share in the 
GDP of African countries does not exceed 6 percent. Africa has 
only 7.3 percent of the world’s railways (by length); 1.9 percent 
of its automobiles; and 6.9 percent of its planes.® 

In their economic structure and level of development, the 
great majority of the African countries are agrarian; only a few 
are agrarian-industrial, for example, Egypt, Nigeria, Algeria, Zai- 
re, Zambia, and Morocco. The only developed industrial-agrarian 
country on the continent is South Africa, which accounts for 21 
percent of the GDP of Africa, 50 percent of the production of 
its mining industry; 60 percent of its rail transport traffic, and 
43 percent of its automobiles. South Africa is the chief bridgehead 
of capitalism in Africa, the bulwark of the multinational corpora- 
tions that are waging an economic offensive against the con- 
tinent’s developing countries. 

At present the leading features of the social and economic 
structures of the developing countries of Africa are their depend- 
ent position in the world capitalist economy and their economic 
backwardness. 

The position of the developing countries in the world system 
of capitalism took shape in the colonial era. It made this group 
of countries into suppliers of cheap raw materials, foodstuffs, and 
fuel, and a market for ready-made goods from the industrial 
capitalist countries, primarily the colonialist metropolises. The 
colonies became the principal sphere of capital investment; at this 
time most of the foreign investments of the developed capitalist 
countries were made in the colonial periphery. Overcoming the 
consequences of this colonial past is one of the basic social, eco- 
nomic, and political tasks facing African countries. 

Structural disproportions in the economy and the social he- 
terogeneity of social production greatly hinder the development 
of the continent. The many years of colonial domination split 
the economy into two sectors, an internal and an external, the 
latter tied to the world capitalist economy. Socially and econom- 
ically backward African countries were drawn into the system 
of world capitalist economic and political ties; as a result these 
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countries are now characterized by a complex interweaving of 
different economic types and structures. To this day a large part 
of the population of Africa, especially in the rural areas, is in- 
volved in semi-natural economies. In many countries, a tradi- 
tional sector based on a natural economy exists side by side 
with a highly organized and monopolized foreign private-capital- 
ist sector and constitutes a serious obstacle in the way of de- 
veloping social productive forces. 

How can the present economic and financial position of the 
majority of African countries be characterized? Research by So- 
viet Africanists makes it possible to draw a number of conclu- 
sions. First, the role of the state in creating a fund of financial 
and real accumulation is becoming more important in Africa. Se- 
cond, the proportion of capital investments in agriculture is in- 
creasing in the budgets of many African countries, which to some 
degree represents a certain reorientation towards a new strategy 
of development. 

At the same time, the study of domestic sources of accumula- 
tion shows that, with the exception of the oil-producing coun- 
tries, the majority of African states (and especially the least 
developed) meet with great difficulties in mobilizing their budg- 
etary incomes. These objectively conditioned difficulties increased 
greatly with the aggravation of the structural crises of capital- 
ism—the monetary-financial, energy, raw material, food, and 
ecological crises—and are also directly connected with the gener- 
al growth of the inflation rate in the world capitalist economic 
system and its quick spread throughout the capitalist “periphe- 
ry,” which includes many African countries. 

Study of the problems of export and the activities of private 
entrepreneur capital in Africa indicates that foreign investments 
continue to play no small role in the diverse complex of factors 
determining the rates and proportions of the extended reproduc- 
tion, the mechanism of accumulation and consumption, and 
the character and direction of social and political processes in 
Africa. 

The strategy of the monopolies is to foist on the countries of 
Africa a course of development which will ensure that they are 
included as fully as possible in the system of the international 
capitalist division of labor, which is rapidly changing under the 
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influence of the scientific and technological revolution; in this 
system, countries whose development has been retarded continue 
to be dependent on imperialism, gradually being transformed 
from agrarian and raw material appendage into agrarian-indus- 
trial, and in some cases industrial-agrarian, appendages. 

In the years of their independence, the economic development 
of African countries has been more rapid than in the colonial 
period. An active struggle is now being waged to create a na- 
tional industrial base and to develop agriculture. New plants and 
factories that operate on local raw materials are being built, and 
the infrastructure is developing. The nationalization of foreign 
companies in certain branches of industry, and especially in the 
inining industry, has made it possible to increase investments in 
the national economy. In Algeria, for example, economic progress. 
has been aided by broad use of the income of the nationalized 
oil and gas industry for development. 

In recent years many African countries have been devoting 
greater attention to upgrading agriculture, which remains under- 
developed. New agrotechnics is being introduced, and in parallel 
with this transformations are being effected in the realm of agrar- 
ian relations: feudal landownership is being abolished at an in- 
creasing rate; land is being divided among peasants who earlier 
owned little or none; state and model farms are being created; 
and efforts are being directed towards developing peasant co- 
operatives. 

Unquestionable successes have been achieved by a number of 
African countries in education and health care. The years since 
independence have seen the opening of thousands of schools, 
hundreds of specialized institutions of learning, and dozens of 
universities and institutes. Much is being done to eliminate 11- 
literacy among the adult population. The appearance of new 
hospitals and clinics and an increase in qualified medical per- 
sonnel have led to some decline in the mortality rate. 

Thus there can be no doubt that African countries have achieved 
certain successes, although on the whole their economic po- 
sition remains very difficult. 

Indeed, the 70s brought a worsening of the economic position 
of most African countries. The great majority of African coun- 
tries entered the 80s in a mood of bitterness and disillusion with 
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the results of economic and social development in the 60s and 
70s. African countries suffered the shocks of the energy crisis, 
which was caused by the policies of transnational oil corpora- 
tions. Droughts and other natural disasters, following one after 
the other, forced many states to step up their imports of food- 
stuffs. The inflation developing in the capitalist world occasioned 
great difficulties. Measures taken to increase the influx of finan- 
cial resources from abroad made it possible in some degree to 
prevent a decline in economic growth rates, but also strengthened 
the position of foreign capital in certain branches of the con- 
tinent’s economy. 

The chief reason for the difficulties that African states are 
encountering is continued plundering by imperialism. Foreign 
monopolies, having been deprived of their direct ownership of 
sources of raw materials, are seeking to maintain indirect control 
over them (for more detail on this, see Part III). Imperialism 
does not mean to withdraw without a fight; it is trying to streng- 
then and broaden its presence on the continent by tying the 
economies of African countries to the world capitalist economic 
system. 

The position of the African countries in the world captialist 
economy is a serious obstacle to their economic and social de- 
velopment. The capitalist system, by its very nature, creates dif- 
ficulties for developing countries in trying to resolve their pres- 
sing problems. Many of these problems are global, embracing all 
of humanity. Among such are overcoming backwardness, making 
proper use of natural and human resources, providing adequate 
food, and so on. 

The problem of employment is especially prominent among 
the troubles that Africa suffers. At the end of the 70s there were 
more than 12 million fully unemployed persons on that con- 
tinent. By the estimates of the International Labor Organization 
the overall level of chronic unemployment and underemployment 
in Africa is 45 percent—the highest among the developnig coun- 
tries. The reasons for this are the deep deformation of social 
reproduction that arose in the colonial period and the high rate 
of growth of the work force, which is bound up with the rapid 
growth of the population against the background of sluggish 
economic development. The potential human resources of the 
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African countries, whose population today is more than 450 
million, are indeed very great. 

The demographic factor must not be overlooked in forming an 
estimate of Africa’s prospects for development. The continent has 
the world’s highest birth rate, and though the mortality rate 
is also high (19.8 per 1000) the population of Africa has in 
recent years grown by more than 2.6 percent.® 

In 1975 Africa’s inhabitants numbered 401 million; by the 
year 2000 they will be more than 813 million. By the end of 
this century, moreover, the work force will grow to approximately 
280 mulion. Africans maintain that if the present rate of increase 
in employment does not change it will be possible to supply work 
for only 50 percent of this work force.’ Unemployment will be 
particularly grave in rural areas. It has been calculated that if 
the independent African countries continue to develop at the 
present rate and do not take appropriate measures they will have 
70 million unemployed or underemployed workers by the start 
of the third millennium.? 

What, then, are the prospects for the economic development 
of African countries? Will they be able to cope with the demo- 
graphic explosion? If everything remains as it is, they will not. 
In the 60s and 70s the average yearly rate of economic growth 
in Africa was 4.8 percent; in different countries the figure varied 
from 3.8 to 7 percent (in the oil-exporting countries). Mean- 
while the average increase in per capita annual income was a 
little more than 1 percent.? 

The food crisis too grew perceptibly more acute in Africa dur- 
ing the 70s. In most of the continent’s countries, food produc- 
tion is insufficient to supply even minimum nutritional require- 
ments. One African in four is starving or undernourished; by 
the year 2000 African countries will not be able to satisfy their 
own needs for basic foodstuffs. The growing food deficit is an 
objective result of the ruinous effect on world economic pro- 
cesses of the laws of the capitalist mode of production. The sys- 
tem of international division of labor that capitalism has engen- 
dered is responsible for the extreme underdevelopment in Afri- 
can countries of those branches of the economy that produce 
and preserve foodstuffs. 

Urbanization, which is proceeding at a faster rate in Africa 
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than anywhere else in the world, is beginning to have an ever 
stronger effect on the accelerated growth in the demand for food- 
stuffs. Urbanization leads not only to simple growth in the need 
for food, but also to qualitative change in the diet of the po- 
pulation. The demand for high-quality food products is growing 
sharply; supplying the population with such products comes more 
and more to depend on both domestic and international 
trade. 

The importation of foodstuffs requires large payments in for- 
eign currency, mainly in dollars. At the same time the problem 
of currency reserves will continue to become more acute, because 
the trade deficit of African countries tends to grow constantly. 

Knowledge is of especially great significance for the develop- 
ing countries in the era of the scientific and technological revo- 
lution. Science is becoming a productive force in society. But 
in the realm of science capitalism gives to the developing coun- 
tries only with an eye to its own advantage. The governments 
of capitalist countries do not seek to give developing countries 
the technology they need, and what they do give they hold within 
limits beneficial to themselves. Soviet scholars have repeatedly 
expressed the opinion that this practice is meant to keep the 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America on the “periphery” 
of capitalism. 

The “brain drain” from developing countries, including those 
of Africa, is a reality, and a regrettable one. Much depends, of 
course, on the position a government takes on using its own na- 
tional cadres. In this area positive gains have been made in recent 
years. Several African countries have taken certain measures to 
diminish the “brain drain” to capitalist countries. 

The position of the Soviet Union and the other countries of 
the socialist community on this question has always been one of 
firm adherence to principle. The socialist countries regard the 
developing countries as their friends and allies in most aspects 
of international life, and render them effective aid in training 


young specialists in economics, state administration, industry, and 
agriculture. 
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The Search for New Paths of Social 
and Economic Development 


The call to do battle for economic independence, which was 
raised in the countries of Africa after they had obtained political 
sovereignty, was soon made concrete in two directions: the strug- 
gle for a restructuring of international economic relations; and 
the struggle to restrict the limitless domination of imperialist mo- 
nopolies, to assert national sovereignty over natural resources 
at home, and to effect radical social and economic transforma- 
tions. 

Pursuing the first of these directions, African countries initial- 
ly raised the question of creating conditions more favorable to 
themselves in selling different kinds of raw materials and of an- 
nulling certain inequitable economic agreements. Their efforts, 
however, did not give satisfactory results. By and large economic 
dependence continued, becoming even deeper in some cases; the 
gap between the developing countries and the industrially de- 
veloped capitalist countries continued to widen. It became clear 
that in order to achieve economic independence it would be 
necessary to bring about a restructuring of the whole system of 
international economic relations. The countries of Africa, many 
of which suffer from the onerous economic legacy of colonial- 
ism, have a particular interest in such a restructuring. 

The 1973 conference of the non-aligned countries held in Alge- 
ria called on developing nations to move from passive submis- 
sion to decisiveness, to rely primarily on their own resources, to 
undertake—individually or together—the defense of their vital 
interests, and to organize their own development. In 1974 the 
Sixth Special Session of the UN General Assembly adopted, at 
the urging of African and Asian countries, a resolution on the 
need to restructure international economic relations along new 
and just lines (the Declaration on the Establishment of a New 
Economic Order). In the same year, the Twenty-Ninth Session 
of the General Assembly adopted a Charter of Economic Rights 
and Duties of States, which proclaimed the principles that Afri- 
can countries wish to see confirmed. These same principles were 
confirmed in the decisions of the Fourth Session of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development in Nairobi and 
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‘of the Fifth Conference of Heads of State and Government of 
Non-aligned Countries in Colombo (1976). 

Special attention was devoted to the discussion of social and 
economic problems and to working out a strategy of develop- 
ment at the Fourteenth Session of the UN Economic Commission 
for Africa, which was held on March 20-28, 1979, in Rabat. One 
of the basic documents approved at that session was a strategy 
for the African region within the framework of the international 
strategy for the Third UN Development Decade. 

The desire for a new approach to defining goals and methods 
of development is an expression of discontent with earlier, neo- 
colonialist conceptions, which were based on recommendations 
by Western experts and were contradictory to the vital interests 
of African countries. Professor Adedeji Adebayo, the Secretary 
of the UN Economic Commission for Africa, has justly observed 
that the conception of development foisted on Africa by the West 
in the 60s was intended not to liquidate the structure of colonial 
production, but only to correct it. The realization of this truth 
led to the elaboration of a new strategy for Africa’s development 
by the Economic Commission for Africa and other international 
bodies. It may be summed up under four points: 

1. The struggle for freeing Africa as far as possible from the 
influence of external economic forces and for a strategy of re- 
liance on internal forces. At present this is interpreted to mean 
that African countries should make economic decisions, and car- 
ry them out, independently. This strategy is aimed at combating 
poverty, evening out incomes, providing jobs, and resolving the 
food problem. One of its main goals is to achieve self-sustained 
growth through the use of all the potential inherent in the system 
of the international division of labor. At the center of attention 
here is the struggle for a new international economic order, which 
implies restraining spontaneous processes in world trade, over- 
coming the diktat of transnational corporations, and providing 
technological and economic aid for developing countries. 

2. The development of national industry through the use of 
African raw materials. Independent Africa seeks to oppose mo- 
nopoly capital with its own conception of industrialization, which 
rests on the development of internal, inter-branch ties. 

3. The strengthening of economic co-operation between Afri- 
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can countries in order to promote infrastructural, trade, and 
other ties among neighbor countries. The innovation suggested 
here is to create African multinational corporations that would 
be able to compete with those of the West. To base African in- 
tegration on national industries would undoubtedly help to limit 
the expansion of foreign monopoly capital on the continent. 

4. All-round upgrading of agriculture and struggle against 
poverty. In a broader sense, the Rural Development Program is 
intended to develop the initiative of village residents, bring more 
advanced agrotechnics into use, carry out land reforms, help in 
securing water supplies, advance credit to producers, and build 
up local roads. 

The elements of this African strategy for development in the 
80s are not new, of course—all this has been suggested before. 
But the special emphasis they are now being given is witness to 
the increased self-consciousness of African countries searching 
for new paths in economic and social progress. Let us examine 
in more detail the basic aspects of working out a new interna- 
tional economic order, which were first formulated in the docu- 
ments of the Sixth Special Session of the UN General Assembly 
in 1974. 

The program for a new international economic order embraces 
various spheres of international economic relations: world trade, 
currency and finance, scientific and technological ties, industrial 
growth in developing countries, etc. 

The basis of the program for a new international economic 
order consists of measures in the sphere of international trade 
that embrace commerce in raw materials and finished products, 
but are concentrated around an integrated raw material pro- 
gram, the indexing of prices for raw materials, the creation of an 
association of exporters of raw materials, and access to markets 
in developed countries for the output of developing countries. 
Commerce in raw materials is particularly important for the 
developing countries: the export of raw materials, including oil, 
accounts for three-quarters of the revenue this group of coun- 
tries derives from export. Each year, the developing countries lose 
tens of billions of dollars because of fluctuations of raw material 
prices on world markets and the low prices placed on the goods 
they produce. 
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The integrated raw material program is intended to create a 
mechanism for stabilizing the income developing countries derive 
from the export of the most important raw materials and com- 
pensating this income with the help of a common stabilization 
fund when prices decline on world markets. The integrated raw 
material program is a useful idea; its realization would help in- 
crease the export incomes of developing countries. On the whole, 
the Soviet Union has supported this idea. After prolonged dis- 
cussion it was decided to create a common stabilization fund, but 
only in a severely curtailed form: instead of the $6 billion sug- 
gested by the developing countries, $750 million was set aside 
to finance the fund. 

The influence of the integrated raw material program on world 
raw material markets should not, of course, be overestimated. 
Even if $6 billion had been set aside to finance this program, 
it would hardly have been able to stabilize raw material markets. 
A significant role in this area might be played by a system of 
international stabilizing agreements of a new type, embracing 
particular items of trade, in which exporters and importers would 
adopt principles of equality and non-discrimination in order to 
stimulate progress in the developing countries. 

The indexing of prices for raw materials, in other words tying 
prices for raw materials to prices for finished goods, would make 
it possible for the developing countries to reduce their losses from 
the disproportionately rapid growth of prices for the finished 
goods they import. The relative increase in raw material prices 
on world markets in 1972-1974, for example, was soon “eaten up” 
by significant growth in prices for finished goods. The situation 
for raw material exporters once again improved somewhat in 
1978-1979, but there are serious grounds for believing that for 
many goods, prices increases on imported finished products will 
be higher than increases on raw materials exported by the de- 
veloping countries. 

Great difficulties must be surmounted in order to put the idea 
of indexing prices into practice; an effective mechanism must 
be developed to keep track of them—an extraordinarily complex 
task under the conditions of the market economy. It is also ne- 
cessary to determine the “base-line prices” of different kinds of 
goods. 
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The creation of an association of exporters of raw materials 
could also, given certain conditions, have a positive effect on 
the developing countries. Till now, however, the practical results 
of attempts to create such an association have been very limited 
(with the exception of the OPEC countries and certain other 
organizations). The effectiveness of the economic policy of new- 
ly independent states depends on many factors,. especially if the 
intended goal is a higher level of prices for exported raw ma- 
terials. The most important of these factors are the level of price 
elasticity in supply and demand, the possibility of switching to 
aiternate sources of supply, the degree to which production is 
concentrated in the importing countries, and the financial capa- 
bilities of these countries. In the great majority of raw material 
markets, it would be impossible or unfeasible to bring about the 
sort of situation that has come to exist in the oil market. It would 
seem the purpose could be better served by creating associations 
including both exporters and importers. 

The problem of improving access to markets in developed coun- 
tries for the output of developing countries is highly important. 
The successful realization of the program for a new international 
economic order depends in a significant degree on achieving this 
goal. At the heart of the problem are the trade barriers the West 
erects against finished products made in the developing coun- 
tries. Barriers are considerably lower against raw materials, but 
those against certain foodstuffs remain quite formidable. The 
West’s system of trade barriers is based on the principle that 
protectionism increases with the extent to which raw materials 
are processed. These barriers make it a good deal more difficult 
for finished goods from the developing countries, where the bran- 
ches of industry involved have only recently been established and 
are still, as a rule, not well able to compete, to gain access to 
markets in Western countries. 

The USSR fully supports the just demand of the developing 
countries that industrial states make unilateral concessions to 
them in the realm of trade regulations. The Soviet Union had 
rescinded all customs tariffs on products from the developing 
countries even before this was recommended by the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Development and willingly ex- 
pands imports of finished goods from the developing countries. 
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The conclusion of bilateral long- and middle-term agreements 
in which both sides commit themselves to buy and sell a set 
quantity of raw materials and finished goods can also be an ef- 
fective means for stabilizing and increasing the incomes of de- 
veloping countries. The socialist countries have already adopted 
this course, which they can effect the more easily because of their 
planned economy. The spread of this practice would make it 
possible for the developing countries to reduce the deleterious ef- 
fects of fluctuations in prices on world raw material markets. 

Compensation projects could also serve to resolve the economic 
problems of African countries: socialist countries, under this 
form of economic relations, help newly emerged states to carry 
out various projects for development, and are paid for their 
participation with products turned out at the enterprises built 
o: with traditional exports. Trilateral co-operation, through which 
projects for development are carried out with the help of social- 
ist, Capitalist, and developing countries, are another form of 
economic relations that deserves considerable attention. 

The rapidly growing indebtedness of the developing countries 
makes the problem of outside financing particularly urgent. This 
indebtedness, according to various estimates, surpassed $300 bil- 
lion at the beginning of 1979. Interest payments on invested ca- 
pital swallow up most of the capital coming to the developing 
countries from external sources of financing. 

Countries that have achieved liberation have demanded from 
the industrial capitalist countries of the West partial compensa- 
tion for the damage done to developing countries in the colonial 
past and by the economic system that exists now, and these de- 
mands are unquestionably justified. The same cannot be said of 
analogous demands made to socialist countries, which are not 
in any way responsible for the colonial exploitation of African 
countries, have no capital investments there, and receive no pro- 
fits from them. This does not mean that the Soviet Union and 
the other socialist countries refuse to help the developing coun- 
tries; they help as much as they are able. It would be unjust, how- 
ever, to demand that they set aside a fixed portion of their na- 
tional incomes for this purpose. In its bilateral agreements with 
developing countries the USSR always takes into account the 
objectively conditioned position of its partners, especially the 
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least developed of them. Such an approach to regulating financial 
relations between these two groups of countries appears to be 
the most just and effective. 

Limiting the arms race is of paramount importance for increas- 
ing aid for development. At the beginning of the 80s the arms 
race was costing the nations of the world more than $500 bil- 
lion a year, and for many of them represented a staggering bur- 
den. At the end of the 70s and the beginning of the 80s, inter- 
national tensions were aggravated by the US Administration’s 
attempts to undermine détente; this could give a new and power- 
ful impetus to the arms race, which would undoubtedly have 
very serious consequences for the developing countries. 

The least developed of the newly independent countries occupy 
a distinctive place in the program for a new international eco- 
nomic order, and especially from the point of view of the financ- 
ing problem. The poorest countries account for nearly 40 per- 
cent of Africa’s indebtedness. The idea that special measures 
must be taken for this group of countries, which find themselves 
in an especially difficult position, seems a useful one. 

Reform of the international monetary system is also of prime 
significance. This system was conceived as a club for the rich, 
and is a reflection of the West’s domination of the world econ- 
omy. The ability of the developing countries to influence deci- 
sions concerning monetary relations is very limited. Fluctuations 
in rates of exchange, the devaluation of the dollar as the key 
currency, and insufficient credit opportunities in international 
monetary institutions remain characteristic features of the exist- 
ing monetary system, although in recent years the West has been 
forced to make a series of concessions to the developing countries: 
the number of their votes in the International Monetary Fund 
has been increased (especially that of the OPEC countries), and 
inore funds have been made available for financing. 

The laying down of a basis in international law for the new 
inlernational economic order is a problem of great importance for 
the countries of Africa. Among the problems to be solved here, 
the most important are the following: 

1. Sovereign control of natural resources. The norms of inter- 
national law should provide even stricter guarantees of develop- 
ing countries’ sovereignty over their natural resources. Unless 
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this is done it will be impossible to establish a new international 
economic order. For just this reason socialist countries consis- 
tently support demands by developing nations that their mght to 
absolute sovereignty over their own natural resources, including 
the right to nationalization, be recognized. 

2. A code governing the technology transfer. Without such a 
code all attempts to establish a new international economic order 
will not only come to naught but also remain, in essence, so 
miuch talk. At present the developing countries expend 3 to 9 
billion dollars each year on the import of technology, and spe- 
cialists believe that by the end of this century the figure may 
increase twenty or thirty times over. If, under these conditions, 
the new economic order is to become a reality, it is absolutely 
tiecessary that the developing countries become less technological- 
ly dependent on the industrially developed countries, that it be 
made much easier for them to acquire technology (which, of 
course, implies that they be allowed to acquire it freely), and 
that the “brain drain” to the West be sharply restricted. 

The socialist countries favor the adoption of measures that 
would make it far easier for the developing countries, including 
the countries of Africa, to gain access to new technology and put 
it to use in industry and agriculture. Moreover, the socialist coun- 
tries insist that an obligatory code governing such technology 
transfers be elaborated, one that would put the developing coun- 
tries in a favorable position with respect to industrially develop- 
ed states. The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries have 
tepeatediy expressed the desire, which has been embodied in 
governmental agreements, to significantly broaden scientific and 
technological aid to developing countries along a great variety 
of channels: by training national cadres, exchanging technology 
during the construction of industrial enterprises in the developing 
countries, helping these countries to put together plans for the 
development of their economies—and_ especially long-range 
plans—and co-operating in applying scientific and technological 
information. 

3. A code governing the conduct of transnational corporations. 
It is well known that in the regions where the developing countries 
are situated (as throughout the modern world) the power and 
influence of industrial and financial centers closely connected with 
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transnational corporations is growing noticeably. This process 
makes even more grave the position of the states of Africa, whose 
jate often depends on decisions made to suit the global interests 
of transnational corporations. 

The countries of the West would like to include in the “codes 
of conduct” that will govern transnationals under the new inter- 
national economic order various sorts of mutual obligations that 
would, in fact, help to create a favorable climate for the activi- 
ties of these corporations. From the point of view of the develop- 
ing countries, which is shared by the socialist countries, a “code 
of conduct” for transnationals should include, first and foremost, 
their obligations to respect the national interests of their partners. 

‘The emergence in the 70s of various strategies for the develop- 
ment of African countries is highly significant and has a number 
of causes. Experience shows that social and economic backward- 
ness cannot be overcome successfully unless an appropriate po- 
licy is adopted by the forces in power. The claim has been made 
that a strategy can also become an instrument of development, 
like plans for economic and social development. National, region- 
al, and international organizations are now engaged in work- 
ing out such a strategy. It should also be noted that in the 70s 
African countries showed an increasing desire for co-ordinated 
collective agreements on the development of backward regions. 
The need has also arisen for a co-ordinated strategy, which would 
serve as a platform for international measures. At the same time, 
a struggle is in progress over the character and socio-political 
thrust of such an international strategy for development. There 
is scarcely a single country or international organization that has 
not become involved in these questions. Naturally their approa- 
ches to the problem of development differ; they reflect different 
goals and interests. In parallel with the divisions of basic class 
forces in the world at present, it is possible to speak of the stra- 
tegy of neo-colonialism, the national strategy of the developing 
countries, and the strategy of the socialist states. The last two 
frequently coincide. 

Bourgeois propaganda is trying to convince Africans that the 
best way to resolve their problems is all-round co-operation with 
capitalist monopolies. Zaire is an especially striking example of 
the tragic results of such co-operation. 
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In the early 60s the USA and other members of NATO made 
a considerable effort to keep Zaire in the orbit of neo-colonial 
development. Nonetheless, Western experts themselves acknowl- 
edge that the country is on the verge of economic collapse. At 
the end of the 70s, roughly $4 billion was owed to the West—two 
times the annual gross national income of the country. More than 
70 percent of the budget goes to support the government appa- 
ratus, the armed forces, and punitive agencies. 

As the situation in Zaire eloquently testifies, neo-colonialism 
brings African countries further aggravation of the problems 
born of the colonial past. As a rule, local capital in Africa is 
unable to withstand competition from foreign monopolies; it 
develops mainly in the hot-house conditions of state protection- 
ism, or as a subordinate and junior partner to foreign monopoly 
capital, helping to maintain economic dependence. Capitalism 
has demonstrated its total inability to solve the most pressing 
problem facing Africa—underdevelopment. 

The majority of the countries in Africa, given the social orders 
existing in them at present, will be able to double their gross 
national product per capita (which is today 10 to 12 times less 
than that of the developed countries) only towards the beginning 
of the twenty-second century, and will reach the present level of 
the former metropolises in this respect sometime towards the mid- 
dle of the twenty-third. This is not surprising when it is recalled 
that only in nine African countries has the real per capita income 
increased over the past fifteen years, and that a decrease has been 
observed in fourteen. 

Between 1967 and 1975, direct foreign investments in African 
countries increased from $6.6 to $11.1 billion, that is, by nearly 
70 percent (excluding the Republic of South Africa). Moreover, 
preference was, as a rule, given to countries rich in oil and other 
natural resources (Nigeria, Gabon, Zaire, and others), and also 
to countries that have undertaken to stimulate capitalist rela- 
tions and partnership with foreign capital (Ivory Coast, Kenya, 
Senegal). The average rate of profit that Western monopolies 
reap from investments in Africa is 50 percent greater than the 
world level. 

The “aid” the West gives African countries usually serves po- 
litical ends. It ordinarily does not promote the development of 
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productive forces; it is expected that the receiver, having spent 
one hand-out, will be forced to ask for another. As a result, the 
financial dependence of many newly emerged countries on their 
former colonial mother-countries is increasing. 

Slowdowns and cutbacks on development in Africa have led 
to disenchantment with the conceptions in use earlier and cri- 
ticism of them. Many students of the developing countries are 
looking for new approaches to the problem of development—the 
more so now that African countries have their own sociologists 
and economists. As a result, a number of conceptions have been 
brought forth that attempt to substantiate the “new approach”. 

When an attempt is made to evaluate these conceptions, it 
becomes clear that the “new approach” has both positive and 
negative aspects. Among the former, the first that should be noted 
is that the new strategies arose as a consequence of dissatisfac- 
tion with the development that has resulted from following the 
recipes of the capitalist countries, and thus carry a certain anti- 
imperialist charge. 

All of them criticize, to one degree or another, bourgeois con- 
ceptions of development for former colonies. It is also important 
that these new strategies stress the significance of internal factors 
in development; to a certain extent they encourage the citizenry 
to take the initiative and participate in national and local pro- 
grams, and emphasize using domestic resources as the primary 
basis for development. 

Furthermore, the “new approach” frequently seeks to alter the 
goal of social and economic development, to extend its benefits 
not only to the social elite but also to broad strata of the populace. 

One consequence of the “new approach” to the problem of 
development in former colonies has been the rejection of quan- 
titative criteria (economic growth rate, per capita income, etc.). 
Modern strategies recognize the need for social change and the 
importance of social reform. This social interpretation of develop- 
ment could greatly aid Africans in understanding more clearly 
the class basis of social development. But there must be no illu- 
sions on this question. In fact, social interpretation of develop- 
ment is, in many African countries, far from being identical 
to a class-based approach. Most often it is expressed only in the 
demand that social and economic activities be Africanized, and 
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that the national income be distributed more fairly. Thus new 
strategies for the development of Africa stress the importance of 
social change, although the set of social measures they advocate 
is, with rare exceptions, not adequate to the Marxist conception 
of social and economic transformations. At the same time, the 
goals and tasks embraced by the new strategies for development 
coincide in part with those of the socialist countries, and this 
helps to spread socialist ideas and to bring the theory of socialist 
orientation into broader use in Africa. And so it is of particular 
importance to refine the Marxist analysis of the Africans’ “new 
approach” to development. 

In approaching the problem of development, many African 
leaders and scholars tend to deny that it is useful, or even pos- 
sible, to follow the “Western” or the “Eastern” way; they try 
to formulate their own alternative path of development, a way 
more appropriate for backward countries in Africa, Asia, and else- 
where. If what is meant here is taking into account the specific 
features of a particular country’s development, this approach 
makes sense. But when what is meant is the desire to create a 
society whose final goal is neither socialism on a scientific basis 
nor capitalism (and this is a possible, although unpromising goal 
for African peoples), this approach cannot be regarded as real- 
istic: it 1s in radical contradiction to the objective processes of 
social development. 

Today the alternative approach to development, the alternative 
strategy, has become a sort of vogue. The conception of alterna- 
tive development is attractive to many economists and sociolog- 
ists in the developing countries. In 1973 the so-called Third 
World Forum was created; its main purpose was to work out 
its “own” ways of development, which are supposed to differ 
from either “Western” or “Eastern” models. A number of in- 
ternational centers specializing in alternative development were 
also set up; many scholars are involved in their work, and they 
receive financial backing from bourgeois philanthropic founda- 
tions. It must be said that “alternativeness” often leads to pre- 
judice and to an inability to distinguish Marxist theories of social 
development from bourgeois theories. 

In the context of the acute ideological struggle being fought 
between the socialist and capitalist worlds, the alternative ap- 
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proach represents, to a significant degree, not a movement to- 
wards anti-imperialism but a-detour that takes developing coun- 
tries away from working out strategies of development in accord 
with their national interests. 

The voluminous literature on a more just economic order for 
the world and on the collective strength of the poor nations, and 
likewise discussions of the “socialization” of development stra- 
tegies for backward continents, is a medium that not infrequently 
fosters various sorts of compromise and utopian ideas. 

Bourgeois thinking is undergoing an acute crisis on the ques- 
tion of ways and methods of development for former colonies; 
nonetheless, it is trying to make itself over, to adapt itself to the 
situation that has arisen. The influence of Western ideology on 
the elaboration of new strategies has become more subtle and 
covert. 

Bourgeois ideologues accept and support the ideas that the de- 
velopment of African countries is “different” and that the tradi- 
tional social system should be preserved. Many of them declare 
that for the immediate future Africa cannot develop along the 
line of capitalist modernization, and therefore it is necessary to 
uphold those African conceptions that urge preservation of the 
social structure now existing. The capitalist West regards this 
as the lesser evil, however, given the growing strength and po- 
pularity of the socialist orientation in Africa. And so bourgeois 
scholarship, and those African scholars who travel in its wake, 
undertook a broad search for forms of economic development 
within the framework of existing social systems, giving most of 
their attention to small-scale production, agriculture, and tech- 
nology transfer. All of these, of course, are important problems, 
but they cannot be resolved in isolation from the social process, 
which does not at all proceed according to the prescriptions of 
bourgeois scholars. 

As a counter-balance to bourgeois influence, Marxist scholar- 
ship and progressive Africa offer the conception of socialist orien- 
tation and the practical experience in development of countries 
following that path, which is the only correct one, even though 
it is not easy. It is clear, of course, that at present conditions in 
most of the former colonies in Africa are not ripe for the im- 
mediate building of socialism. This does not in the least, how- 
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ever, diminish the enormous power of social awakening, which 
brings with it an irresistible attraction for the ideas of Marx- 
ism-Leninism and the practice of progressive African states. Hav- 
ing made their way through all the complexities of the pre-so- 
clalist stage of development, they will finally resolve the social 
and economic problems facing them. 


Chapter 5 


THE SOCIALIST ORIENTATION: 
A NEW REALITY ON THE AFRICAN CONTINENT 


The Theory and Practice 
of the Socialist Orientation 


World social development offers ever more vivid confirmation 
of the deep and comprehensive scientific truth of the main thesis 
of Marxism-Leninism: capitalism must be replaced by socialism 
through revolution. The process of bringing a new type of civi- 
lization into being, which was begun by the October Revolution, 
has not been confined to the creation and development of the 
world socialist community of nations. Today that grand revolu- 
tionary process is constantly growing broader and deeper in the 
vast reaches of the former colonial periphery, where it takes on 
a wide variety of forms. What direction will its development fol- 
low in the future? In answering this question one must not be 
constrained by a rigid scheme—life is always richer, fuller, than 
the prognosticators make it out to be. Lenin took into account 
the experience in the revolutionary struggle; in his ‘Left-Wing’ 
Communism—an Infantile Disorder, he wrote: “History as a 
whole, and the history of revolutions in particular, is always richer 
in content, more varied, more multiform, more lively and in- 
genious than is imagined by even the best parties, the most class- 
conscious vanguards of the most advanced classes.”* 

Lenin’s remark is of great importance for those studying the 
processes of social change unfolding today in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. These processes are bringing much that is new, 
distinctive, and even contradictory to social development, which 
does not proceed in a straight line but, more often than not, in 
a sort of spiral, the turnings of which cannot always, under vary- 
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ing conditions, correspond with a linear, preconceived theory— 
that is, of course, if it is interpreted dogmatically. These proces- 
ses, moreover, disprove the groundless schemes advanced by bour- 
geois scholars concerning the former colonies’ prospects for so- 
cial and economic development. 

Not so very long ago, in the 40s and 50s, bourgeois politicians 
and scholars were portraying those prospects in rosy colors for 
capitalism, which they predicted would go through a long period 
of “rejuvenation” at the expense of Asia and Africa. Failing 
to reckon with socialism, with its mighty potential and the dynam- 
ics of its development, they took it for granted that countries 
in Asia and Africa, having thrown off the yoke of colonialism, 
would look towards capitalism and copy its social order, which 
on the whole is more progressive than the archaic feudal, patriar- 
chal, or other pre-capitalist relations prevailing in those coun- 
tries. The political liberation of the countries of Africa broke 
imperialism’s monopoly on the development of their productive 
forces and opened before them other roads to the reconstruction 
and modernization of their national economy. At present Africans 
are coming to understand ever more clearly that the task of 
creating a national economy and of reorganizing a backward eco- 
nomic structure in the interests of the working people depends on 
choosing a direction for social and economic development that 
exerts significant influence on tendencies in the evolution of vari- 
ous economic structures. 

Imperialism is striving to keep the African countries in its 
sphere of domination; everything possible is done to encourage 
the development of capitalist relations there. But this is “‘second- 
class”, “peripheral” capitalism, not the logical consequence of 
social evolution—especially in Tropical Africa; rather, it is the 
result of a sort of artificial implantation of capitalism under the 
conditions of pre-capitalist or even pre-feudal relations. Such 
a form of capitalism can exist only as a subordinate partner to 
foreign monopoly capital; for developing countries, it means a 
reproduction and deepening of economic, scientific, and techno- 
logical backwardness. The experience of Africa has demonstrated 
that capitalism is totally incapable of resolving the most acute 
problems confronting the peoples of that continent—first and 
foremost, the problem of overcoming backwardness. The develop- 
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ment of capitalism of a dependent type does not serve to accom- 
plish the social and economic tasks that face African countries; 
indeed it leads to further aggravation of social tensions. 

In recent years the forces of reaction in Africa, with the sup- 
port of the Socialist International, have been trying to counteract 
the growing influence of scientific socialism and the revolution- 
ary democrats by fostering social-reformist conceptions of develop- 
ment among the newly independent countries. The growth of 
capitalism in Africa has also been influenced to some extent by 
the efforts of the neo-colonialists to reinforce and broaden their 
position in Africa by creating a group of so-called moderate states, 
which follow in the wake of imperialist politics. 

Despite all the contrivances of the neo-colonialists, in the 60s 
and the 70s the struggle for national liberation in Asia and Afri- 
ca steadily took on the character of a struggle against exploiter 
relations, a struggle for social emancipation. Under the influence 
of the successes of existing socialism and with its support, this 
struggle led to the appearance on the political map of states 
proclaiming their intention to build socialism in the future and 
carrying out progressive social transformations. 

The states with a socialist orientation that have arisen 
in Asia and Africa over the past two decades have a total popu- 
lation of approximately 150 million and an overall area of nearly 
12 million square kilometers. At present the largest number of 
countries with a socialist orientation—more than ten—is found 
in Africa; these countries account for 30 percent of the con- 
tinent’s territory and almost 25 percent of its population.’ 

Certain countries in Africa adopted the socialist orientation 
earlier than other countries in Asia, and the socialist orientation 
is becoming entrenched more rapidly in Africa; these facts are 
connected with historical features of the African continent’s de- 
velopment, in particular with the small numbers and weak po- 
sition of the national bourgeoisie. 

A number of African countries—Algeria, Guinea, and the 
People’s Republic of the Congo—have eighteen years of expe- 
rience in developing under a socialist orientation; others have 
less than ten. Thus the socialist orientation in Africa is a relative- 
ly new phenomenon, one that is still taking shape; its future, 
however, is certain: new countries, new generations, and new 
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social strata are continually joining the struggle for socialism. 
This is the reason for the great importance of the working out 
of a theory of socialist orientation, which has become an organic 
part of creative Marxism-Leninism and the revolutionary banner 
of the struggle of progressive forces in the newly independent 
countries to build a new society. 

The scholars of the Soviet Union, and progressive scholars 
in other countries, base the theory of the non-capitalist way, or 
the socialist orientation (the latter term indicates more precisely 
the final goal of development) on an idea put forward by the 
founders of Marxism-Leninism—that backward countries can 
skip over the capitalist stage of development and advance to so- 
cialism. Marx and Engels believed that this would be possible 
once socialist revolution was victorious in the West; they main- 
tained that victorious socialism would exert such an influence on 
countries with pre-capitalistic systems, that it would “completely 
change and greatly accelerate their previous manner of develop- 
ment” and create conditions for “‘considerably shortening their 
advance to socialist society”’.4 

Marx wrote in the preface to the first edition of Capital that 
“a society ... can neither clear by bold leaps, nor remove by 
legal enactments, the obstacles offered by the successive phases 
of its normal development’’.® The words of Marx are sometimes 
cited to support the opinion that it is too early for many of the 
newly independent countries to look towards socialism, that they 
must first pass through the capitalist stage of development, and 
only afterwards set their course towards building a socialist so- 
ciety. 

At first glance, this formulation of the question seems justified, 
since capitalism creates more advanced productive forces than 
those presently existing in the newly independent countries. More- 
over, it is well known that the state-monopoly stage of capitalism 
brings into being the material preconditions for socialist revolu- 
tion. 

There is another point of view on the choice of socialism by 
developing countries, one that has much in common with the 
first. Some scholars absolutize the specific features of these coun- 
tries; they declare—quite rightly—that many socio-economic struc- 
tures coexist within them, with pre-capitalist structures predo- 
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minating. On these grounds they assert that “multistructural 
social development” is going on in these countries—something 
in between capitalism and socialism, some sort of new social 
structure. But only two socio-economic systems—capitalism and 
socialism——are competing in the modern world, and there are 
only two paths of social development—one towards socialism, 
the other towards capitalism. Thus it is only possible to say that 
the developing countries are undergoing a peculiar period of 
transition from old social relations to new—to capitalism or so- 
cialism; the choice depends on which becomes predominant in 
any given country. 

One of the magnificent services performed by Lenin was to 
further develop the idea of non-capitalist development and put 
it on a material base under the new historical conditions brought 
about by the October Revolution. In his speech at the Second 
Comintern Congress in 1920 he scientifically grounded the thesis 
that given certain conditions, the most important of which is help 
from the proletariat of the advanced countries, countries in 
which pre-capitalist relations predominate can go over to social- 
ism through a series of preparatory stages.® In 1921, at the Third 
Comintern Congress, Lenin advanced the conception that revolu- 
tions of national liberation could turn into social, anti-imperialist 
revolutions. “It is perfectly clear,” he said, “that in the impend- 
ing decisive battles in the world revolution, the movement of 
the majority of the population of the globe, initially directed to- 
wards national liberation, will turn against capitalism and impe- 
rialism and will, perhaps, play a much more revolutionary part 
than we expect.” 

In setting forth his conception of the development towards 
socialism of economically backward countries, Lenin pointed out 
that in these countries the peasantry makes up the majority of 
the population, and thus “there can be no question of a purely 
proletarian movement in them”’.® Lenin also foresaw that in coun- 
tries heavily burdened with the legacy of colonialism, where pet- 
ty-bourgeois anarchy prevails, the road to socialism “will never 
be straight, it will be incredibly involved”.° 

The study and use of Soviet experience in the period of transi- 
tion to socialism is of the first importance for the peoples of 
Africa. The correctness of Lenin’s theory regarding the transi- 
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tional period has been confirmed by the actual building of social- 
ist society in the {USSR and the other socialist countries. That 
theory gives the answers to the pressing problems facing pro- 
gressive forces in Africa, among which are the stages in building 
socialism and creating a socialist state, the working out of policy 
towards the private sector, the order and tempo in which tasks 
of economic development should be carried out, the building up 
of the party and the formation of vanguard revolutionary parties, 
cementing the alliance of the working class and the peasantry, 
and establishing a genuinely popular democracy. 

Another circumstance contributing to the topical interest in 
deep and thorough study of Leninist theory and practice in 
regard to the period of transition is that the opponents of scien- 
tific socialism in the West are doing everything possible to falsify 
and distort the ideas of Lenin. They claim that Leninism is 
inapplicable given the specific features of social development in 
Africa, that it represents a purely Russian phenomenon. 

But no assertions of the bourgeois and opportunist ideologues 
of today that Leninism does not apply to Africa can halt the 
triumphant advance of Lenin’s ideas. These ideas are embodied 
in the programmatic documents of vanguard working people's 
parties in Africa; they are put into practice in the public life of 
African countries of the socialist orientation (Algeria, Angola, 
Benin, Ethiopia, Guinea, Madagascar, Mozambique, the People’s 
Republic of the Congo, Tanzania, etc.). 

The republics of the Soviet East and Mongolia have travelled 
the non-capitalist road and have built socialist societies. Their 
experience is of inestimable significance for countries of the so- 
cialist orientation in Asia and Africa, which are studying it and 
taking from it everything that corresponds to their specific con- 
ditions and facilitates their movement towards socialism. Despite 
their common goal, however, the non-capitalist development that 
took place in the USSR and the socialist orientation of today in 
Africa display essential differences. ‘The republics of the Soviet 
East built a socialist society within the framework of a united 
multinational socialist state, under the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and guided by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union; 
they did not depend to any significant degree on the world ca- 
pitalist economy, and received direct, all-round assistance from 
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the victorious working class of Russia and the working class of 
other Soviet socialist republics. 

In Africa the socialist orientation arose and is developing in 
countries that have not yet broken away completely from the 
world capitalist economic system, that still have many economic 
ties with it. Social and economic transformations being effected 
in African countries with the socialist orientation do not take 
place so far under the hegemony of the working class. The lead- 
ing role in them belongs to revolutionary democracy, whose 
vanguard contingents often take the position of scientific 
socialism. 

It should also be stressed that in Africa, and especially in Tro- 
pical Africa, the socialist orientation is advancing in countries 
with a multistructural economy, where archaic social systems still 
exist, where ethnic hostilities are still felt, where the level of 
development of productive forces is low, and where pre-capital- 
ist—and often pre-feudal—forms of society predominate. 

The concrete historical conditions of the rise of the socialist 
orientation in Africa predetermined its basic content, from which, 
as experience has already shown, the following chief tasks derive: 

— creating a vanguard party guided by scientific socialism; 

— freeing countries from the domination of capitalist mono- 
polies and achieving economic independence; 

— ending the exploitation of man by man, creating public 
property, and securing conditions that prevent capitalist elements 
from seizing dominant positions in the economic and social 
spheres; 

— strengthening and broadening the state sector in the econo- 
my on an anti-capitalist basis, subordinating various economic 
structures to the development of the leading, socialist structure, 
and creating social and economic conditions for its victory; 

— carrying out agrarian reforms in the interests of the work- 
ing peasantry and promoting a co-operative movement based 
on democratic principles; 

— making the machinery of state power democratic, bringing 
representatives of the working people into management, and ex- 
tending genuinely democratic rights and freedoms to the 
people; 

— effecting a cultural revolution, doing away with illiteracy, 
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raising the level of education among the people, moulding the 
new man of the socialist future, and completely eliminating tribal- 
ist survivals. 

- This, then, is the thrust of the social processes now unfold- 
ing in African countries of the socialist orientation. Not all of 
them take place in every country at the same time. It would be 
more correct to speak of the prevalence or development of dif- 
ferent socialist tendencies in various combinations: ~ Moreover, 
these tendencies establish themselves in the course of a complex 
struggle, and many difficulties have to be overcome. Speaking 
of the character of the socialist orientation in former colonies, 
Leonid Brezhnev said: “This is, of course, not easy for the young 
states, whose development has been held up for centuries by the 
colonialists. For this it is necessary to raise the productive forces 
to the level required by socialism, establish totally new rela- 
tions of production, change the psychology of the people and set 
up a new administrative apparatus relying on the support of the 
masses.” 

The socialist orientation is directed towards carrying out these 
tasks. Marxists regard it as a stage transitional to socialism, a 
stage in which the economic, social, cultural, and other condi- 
tions necessary for the building of socialism are created. “The 
strategic objective of the Popular Movement for the Liberation 
of Angola—Workers’ Party,” declares Article 2 of that orga- 
nization’s Charter, for example, “is to construct a socialist society 
after passing through a transitional stage of popular democracy, 
In which the independence of the People’s Republic of Angola 
will be consolidated and the politico-ideological, material, and 
social basis of scientifically grounded socialism will be built.’’?? 

After the victory of the October Revolution, Lenin wrote that 
the look of the modern world is shaped by the struggle between 
two systems, two formations—the socialist and the capitalist. 
Unswervingly following Marx’s summons to not only explain the 
world but also change it for the better, Lenin said: “The aboli- 
tion of capitalism and its vestiges, and the establishment of the 
fundamentals of the communist order comprise the content of 
the new era of world history that has set in.’’!? 

The socialist orientation in Africa is a continuation of the 
cause of the October Revolution under the specific conditions of 
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the African countries, and under these conditions it is carrying 
out the high mission of preparing the way for the victory of 
scientific socialism, which is destined to change their social char- 
acter. The theory of the socialist orientation is based on the 
general laws of scientific socialism and the concrete specifics of 
the African countries; it contradicts neither and absolutizes 
neither, Its essence, its living, revolutionary spirit consists in com- 
bining the general principles of scientific socialism with the na- 
tional liberation movement, in guaranteeing a process of un- 
broken unification “which will correctly modify these principles in 
certain particulars, correctly adapt and apply them to national 
and national-state distinctions”.*3 

The low level of the development of productive forces and the 
still weak class differentiation of African society predetermine, to 
a significant extent, the gradual and intermediary character of 
the social and economic problems now being resolved in the 
countries of the socialist orientation. Success in accomplishing 
pre-socialist transformations depends a good deal on making de- 
cisions concerning carrying out those transformations only after 
careful and searching thought, taking into account the entire sum 
of circumstances and all conflicting forces. Making decisions on 
a genuinely scientific basis always furthers the interests of the 
revolutionary transformation of society, since this considers ob- 
jective and subjective factors in its development and indicates 
its basic trends. “The social structure of society and of state 
power,” wrote Lenin, “is characterised by changes, and unless 
these changes are understood not a single step can be taken in 
any sphere of social activity. The understanding of these changes 
determines the prospects for the future, by which we mean, of 
course, not idle guessing about things unknown, but the basic 
trends of economic and political development—those trends, the 


resultant of which determines the immediate future of the coun- 
try.”’*4 

Thus the trends towards socialism that are constantly growing 
stronger and deeper in African society have already begun to de- 
fine the contours of the continent’s future, and the proof of 
this is the adoption of the socialist orientation by a considerable 
number of African countries. This orientation is a vivid indica- 


tion that capitalism is at the end of its “golden age” in Africa, 
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its age of domination and enrichment, and has entered into a 
grave crisis, the outcome of which is ineluctable. 

What can experience tell us about the socialist orientation? 
In June of 1969, Leonid Brezhnev, speaking before the Interna- 
tional Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, saluted the 
newly emerged countries that have adopted the socialist orienta- 
tion and declared that “their example will carry the greater 
conviction the more headway the revolutionary-democratic coun- 
tries make in their economic and cultural development, the 
fuller the advantages of non-capitalist development are revealed”’.’ 

Although not many years have passed since that time, the so- 
cialist orientation has already convincingly demonstrated its su- 
periority over the capitalist path of development. This circums- 
tance arouses a special ire among the forces of imperialist reac- 
tion; seeking to discredit the socialist orientation, they inten- 
tionally exaggerate the difficulties that progressive African states 
face in their social and economic development. Meanwhile bour- 
geois propaganda would like to overlook the real cause of the 
economic backwardness of the African countries of the social- 
ist orientation, which still find themselves, to a significant degree, 
within the system of the world capitalist economy. And this fact 
is of decisive importance. These countries are still subject to the 
ruinous workings of capitalist anarchy. Many of the ills of world 
capitalism—the shocks of crises, growing inflation, sharp rises 
and drops in prices on the world capitalist market—extend au- 
tomatically and inevitably to the developing countries as well, 
and damage their still unsteady economies. 

It is well known that the socialist orientation is not at all to 
the liking of certain African political leaders of the nationalist 
inclination, as well as of the overt opponents of socialism in the 
West. In an attempt to discredit the socialist orientation, they 
declare that those countries that have adopted it are still in 
grave economic difficulties, and try to fault the choice of social- 
ism for this. But, in the first place, all African countries, whatever 
their orientation, are experiencing enormous difficulties in over- 
coming backwardness and in resolving complex economic tasks 
facing them. Objective observers have noted, for instance, that 
the economy of Senegal is exhausted and developing too slowly, 
while the inflation rate reaches 15, or even 20 percent a year. In 
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1980-1981 alone, prices for many foodstuffs, electric energy, and 
gasoline, as well as fares on public transportation, increased sev- 
eral times. Economic difficulties, therefore, should not be ascribed 
to the socialist orientation; the phenomenon is common to all 
the African countries. These difficulties are due to many factors: 
the low level from which development begins, a lack of capital 
and qualified personnel, the negative influence of the world ener- 
gy and finance crises, the worsening of trade conditions, and 
others. In the second place, the African countries that have de- 
clared that they are building with socialism in view are, as has 
already been pointed out, still bound by a thousand ties to the 
world economic system of capitalism. 

The socialist orientation is aimed at liquidating the economic 
backwardness born of the exploiter nature of capitalism, destroy- 
ing its vices and drawing the newly emerged countries out of 
the orbit of world imperialist exploitation. The chief political 
superiority of the countries of the socialist orientation over the 
countries of the capitalist orientation lies in their prospects; the 
former have chosen a course towards building a new and pro- 
gressive society—socialism—to which the future belongs; the lat- 
ter are still tied to the old, exploiter system, which has outlived 
its time. 

Of course, the path of countries of the socialist orientation to 
economic and social progress 1s not easy; they must pass through 
a fierce struggle between the old and the new, and various mis- 
takes are possible. Lenin wrote that “the toiling classes who for 
centuries have been oppressed, downtrodden and forcibly held in 
the vice of poverty, brutality and ignorance cannot avoid mistakes 
when making a revolution”’.*® 

Despite all these difficulties, the countries of the socialist orien- 
tation are nonetheless achieving successes; their superiority can 
be seen in a wide variety of spheres of public life, including the 
sphere of social production. The basis of such production in 
countries of the socialist orientation is the state sector, which 
also exists and develops in countries following the capitalist 
path. In the latter, however, it is subordinate to the interests 
of strengthening the position of the local bourgeoisie and of 
foreign monopolies, which are granted privileges of every sort 
for their profitable investments. The influx of such capital 1s 
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an important element of economic development, but it proceeds 
on the exploiter basis of local, “subordinate capitalism,” and 
leads to greater economic dependence of the newly emerged 
countries on developed imperialist states. 

In the countries of the socialist orientation, the state sector 
develops on a different basis, a non-exploiter one. Here its master 
is a revolutionary-democratic state, to which major industrial 
enterprises belong. In Algeria, for example, 90 percent of indus- 
trial output is turned out at state enterprises. In Ethiopia all 
of the largest private enterprises have been nationalized, and the 
majority of those of middle size. 

As a social form of organizing production, the entrepreneur- 
ial activity of a developing state is, in itself, more progressive 
than private enterprise. It can resist the pressure of foreign mo- 
nopoly capital, and serves the interests of attaining economic in- 
dependence. At the same time, countries of the socialist orien- 
tation do not reject co-operation with foreign and local private 
capital. But this co-operation takes place under socio-economic 
conditions (strict control of companies, limits on the profits they 
export, etc.) that limit excessive growth in the private sector and 
hinder the development of a capitalist system. 

One of the most important advantages of the socialist orien- 
tation results from the policy of struggling consistently against 
imperialism and neo-colonialism and of limiting local capitalism. 
Under this policy the anti-capitalist process gathers strength; in 
countries of this orientation, exploiting elements become ever 
fewer, the discrepancy between the rich and the poor lessens, 
and the sharp social contrasts of the recent past disappear. This 
is promoted by the struggle of revolutionary-democratic forces 
against corruption, speculation, bribery, and so on. 

The picture is different in countries undergoing capitalist de- 
velopment, especially those that open their doors wide to foreign 
monopoly capital and allow private-property relations to develop 
unchecked. There social benefits go to a narrow stratum—the 
exploiting classes. Modern Egypt is a striking example of this 
situation. 

During the presidency of Gamal Abdel Nasser, when Egypt was 
following the socialist orientation, the standard of living of the 
country’s working masses rose, and the profits of the exploiting 


classes were limited. The development of this tendency was 
halted by Anwar Sadat, who in practice rejected the socialist 
orientation and began to conduct an “open door” policy and to 
encourage the activities of capitalist elements. As a result wealth 
became increasingly concentrated in the hands of the exploiting 
classes, and the position of the working people deteriorated. 

Although in many countries of the socialist orientation the 
material position of the working masses is still far from adequate 
to modern needs and demands, the system of social measures 
introduced by progressive regimes serves to promote existing 
trends towards an improvement in the people’s standard of liv- 
ing. New legislation corresponding to the interests of the working 
people has been adopted in all countries of the socialist orien- 
tation. In Guinea, for example, a new system of social insurance 
has been introduced that provides for family benefits and benefits 
in case of illness, disability, etc. In the People’s Republic of Be- 
nin old-age and disability pensions have been increased 10 per- 
cent; in the sphere of medical services, a unified system of prices 
and special benefits for large families have been instituted. In 
1976 the wages of all blue-and white-collar workers in Benin’s 
state enterprises were increased by 14 percent. In Algeria, Ango- 
la, Ethiopia, Mozambique, and other countries much attention 
is devoted to improving the living conditions of the population. 
In Ethiopia all private rental houses have been nationalized, and 
thousands of working people have moved to new apartments, rent 
for which has been sharply decreased. 

Opponents of the ‘socialist orientation artificially dramatize the 
economic situation of countries where it is being followed. It 
must be noted that over a short historical period much has been 
done, and a certain amount of economic growth is already per- 
ceptible. In Algeria, for example, the gross national product in- 
creased by more than 7 percent yearly during the 70s, and in- 
dustrial output by more than 10 percent. Over the same period 
hundreds of new and modern industrial enterprises began opera- 
tion: - a ee: BN et eas 

The socialist orientation makes independent economic growth 
possible and allows the limitation of imperialist exploitation and 
the resolution of important social problems. In order to realize 
this potential, however, certain conditions, and above all time, 
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are needed. How much can be accomplished in a mere five or 
six years of independence, especially in such countries as Angola, 
Mozambique, and Guinea-Bissau, in whose territory the war for 
liberation raged for long years and left wounds that have still 
not healed? But the little country of Benin, which has proclaimed 
the socialist orientation, is even today an example of successful 
development along the progressive path, supplying all its own 
needs for basic foodstuffs, and also extending and strengthening 
jts state sector. 

Among the complex of advantages of the socialist orientation 
stemming from the nature of revolutionary, popular-democratic 
power, the democratization of political and public life must not 
be overlooked. Democratic transformations which are already 
realities in countries of the socialist orientation have not been 
carried out in a single country undergoing capitalist develop- 
ment; indeed, they cannot be because of the predomination of 
exploiter relationships. The most important of these transfor- 
mations is broad involvement of the working masses in manag- 
ing state and public affairs and industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction. The great majority of the members of Algeria’s National 
Assembly, for example, come from among the workers and peas- 
ants. 

Countries undergoing capitalist development, meanwhile, have 
by and large accomplished no more than abolishing colonial ad- 
Ministrations. In essence, the new government apparatus remains 
exploiter and oppressive; only its forms have been changed. 

The process of destroying the old machinery of government 
has a different social character in countries of the socialist orien- 
tation, where democratic transformations are effected in accord- 
ance with the interests of the great majority of the working mas- 
ses. The right of the people to take part in administrating their 
state is fixed in the constitutions of these countries, and new 
legal enactments are appearing which do not exist in countries 
of the capitalist orientation, enactments such as Madagascar’s 
charter of socialist enterprises, the law on the legal status of the 
working people of Algeria, and others. In countries of the social- 
ist orientation, the working person becomes the chief figure in 
public life. Organizations for people’s management already exist 
or are being created under a variety of names—councils, peo- 


ple’s assemblies, commissions. Systems of people’s representative 
bodies already exist in Madagascar, Mozambique, and a num- 
ber of other African countries. 

Emancipation from political dependence on imperialism, the 
democratization of the state apparatus of power, the introduc- 
tion of democratic principles in planning—these are the real 
achievements of countries following the socialist orientation, the 
things that make them superior to countries undergoing capital- 
ist development. The socialist orientation manifests its revolu- 
tionary, progressive character first of all in the superstructure, but 
it is already beginning to destroy the old, archaic basis. In this 
lies its historical significance. 

Let us examine the development of the socialist orientation 
in one of the most important African states—Ethiopia. Before 
the anti-feudal revolution of 1974, which began the process of 
turning Ethiopian society towards socialism, the country was un- 
derdeveloped economically, and feudal relations predominated. 
Even now Ethiopia is an agrarian country, with the peasantry 
accounting for most of its population. 

The processes now going on in the public life of Ethiopia vivid- 
ly illustrate the modern realities of the socialist orientation. The 
revolutionary democrats of Ethiopia have purposefully set about 
creating a vanguard party of scientific socialism. Of course they 
are encountering considerable difficulties in this. In particular, 
the lack of sufficient experience in the work of building up a party 
is being felt. The Ethiopian leadership is also concerned by the 
possibility that right- and left-wing opportunists and adventurists 
of every stripe may penetrate the ranks of the party of scientific 
socialism. Mengistu Haile Mariam, Chairman of the Provisional 
Military Administrative Council of Socialist Ethiopia, has stressed 
that the party of the working class must be made up of peo- 
ple imbued with the ideas of class struggle, adamantly defending 
the cause of revolution, and ready to sacrifice themselves in order 
to establish a dictatorship of the proletariat, and that the party 
itself must be based on alliance of the working class, the peasantry, 
and other working people. It was with this goal that the Com- 
mission to Organize the Party of Working People of Ethiopia was 
created. 

The problem of bringing public property into being in Ethio- 
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pia is also being successfully resolved. The goal of the revolu- 
tion in this is not to substitute one form of private property for 
another but to build a society free from the exploitation of man 
by man—and in prospect, a classless society. 

Mengistu Haile Mariam declared that building up a back- 
ward economy and construction of socialism demand persistent 
work and great sacrifices, and that although the revolutionary 
government, in close co-operation with the masses, has been able 
to resolve some of the existing problems, much remains to be 
done. : 

On January 1, 1975, private banks and insurance companies 
were nationalized in Ethiopia. Since February of 1975 more than 
100 enterprises in the country, and also construction firms, includ- 
ing those belonging to foreign capital, have come un der govern- 
ment control. Foreign investments in Ethiopia’s economy are 
not, on the whole, forbidden, but they are limited to individual 
companies and to wholesale and retail trade establishments. 

In the five years since the Ethiopian revolution, a vast amount 
of work has been done towards reforming landownership and 
land use. Roughly 27,000 peasants’ associations have been formed; 
they already unite more that 5 million people. (Thus far it 
has not been possible to create such associations in regions with 
a predominantly nomadic population.) All the land that form- 
erly belonged to the aristocracy and the landowners has been 
handed over to the peasants. Leadership posts in the associations 
are occupied by those who were once impoverished peasants. 
Hired labor has been forbidden in rural areas, The state sup- 
plies goods only to the associations; at times the state also must 
aid the associations with arms, since cases of attacks on peasants’ 
associations by counter-revolutionary elements still occur. Pro- 
ducer co-operatives for peasants, in which land and work imple- 
ments are pooled for collective use, are also being set up in 
Ethiopia. The peasants who belong to these co-operatives are 
allowed to have personal plots of considerable size. 

The tasks of supplying city enterprises with agricultural raw 
materials and equipping the peasants with work implements 
are handled within the framework of the overall program of 
economic and cultural development, along with providing for 
more active participation by government and mass organizations 
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in normalizing trade and controlling the private sector. Measures 
are being taken to stabilize prices. 

Significant changes in the social and cultural spheres have 
also resulted from the socialist orientation. Since the beginning 
of the revolution, the number of students in the country has 
grown from 7,000 to 15,000. New primary schools are being built 
at a rapid rate: in five years their number has increased from 
2,/54 to 5,304. The number of secondary schools has increased 
from 500 to 900. At present the revolutionaries of Ethiopia are 
devoting themselves most of all to eliminating illiteracy; in the 
years since the revolution, illiteracy has been reduced from 93 
percent to 65 percent. At present some ten million people in 
Ethiopia are receiving an elementary education. In 1980, 
UNESCO awarded the Nadezhda Krupskaya Prize to Ethiopia 
for its success in the struggle against illiteracy. The government 
is also making great efforts to end unemployment, although much 
remains to be done in this area. 


“The Working Class in the African Countries: 
the Leading Force in Social Development 


The prospects of the socialist orientation in Africa depend 
to a significant degree on the development of social processes 
in the multistructured societies of the continent. An important 
feature of the revolutionary process in Africa is the broadening 
of its social base. It must be said, however, that the dynamic 
aspect of the social and class structure of the countries of the 
socialist orientation is a problem that is still far from being suf- 
ficiently well studied. Moreover, research into the socialist orien- 
tation demands study of tendencies in the development of the 
working class—the leading social force in bringing into existence 
a new system-forming (socialist) structure in countries follow- 
ing that orientation. Such study is made even more essential by 
the significant quantitative and qualitative changes that have 
taken place in recent years in the composition and structure of 
the African proletariat. 

At the first stage of revolutions of national liberation, the 
interests of all the classes and groups forming in African society 
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came together in a common goal—the struggle for the abolition 
of colonial regimes and the attainment of sovereign statehood. 
At this stage, the struggle of the African working class against 
the foreign monopolies exploiting it coincided with the struggle 
against colonial oppression and for freedom and independence. 

At the present stage in the development of Africa, when pro- 
blems regarding the further economic and social development of 
independent states are being resolved, the class conflicts within 
African society are making themselves more clearly felt. Bour- 
geois strata, for example, favor capitalist development, while 
the broad masses of the working people, and first of all the 
working class, identify their interests with the socialist orienta- 
tion. The final outcome of the struggle over the course of social 
and economic development will be determined by the correla- 
tion of class forces, by the ability of a given class to exert a de- 
cisive influence on historical processes. 

According to the data of the USSR Academy of Sciences In- 
stitute of Africa, there were some 27 million wage laborers in 
Africa at the middle of the 70s. This represents 7 percent of 
the continent’s population and 20 percent of its economically 
active sector. Unfortunately, existing statistics do not distinguish 
workers from wage laborers in general. It may be supposed, how- 
ever, that workers compose 70 percent of Africa’s wage laborers: 
this would make the working class of Africa some 19 million 
strong. The working class is not equally represented in the vari- 
ous regions of Africa: in the countries of North Africa workers 
make up 33 percent of the economically active population; in 
Southern Africa, 38 percent; and in the countries of Tropical 
Africa, 8 percent.2” 

These figures show that the working class makes up less of 
the total population in Africa than in more developed countries. 
Some bourgeois researchers use this fact to claim that in Africa 
the working class is not only small in numbers but also has no 
significant revolutionary potential, but in fact this thesis has 
little to support it. 

The role of a given class in public and political life, as Lenin 
pointed out, is determined not only by its numbers but also by 
the place it occupies in the system of social production and the 
degree to which it is organized and unified. Thus the role of the 
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working class in the public and political life of African countries 
should be regarded as considerably greater than its proportion 
in the total population. The further growth of political maturity 
wull place the working class firmly at the head of revolutionary 
transtormations in the newly emerged countries. 

The new states of Africa, having won political independence, 
have made considerable efforts to affirm their economic self- 
suificiency. The development of industry, and especially its pro- 
cessing and extracting branches, is accompanied by essential 
changes in the makeup and structure of the working class. In 
195U, 80 percent of the economically active population of the 
African countries was engaged in agriculture; by the mid-70s this 
figure had dropped to 6U percent, with a corresponding increase 
in the proportion of persons engaged in non-agricultural occupa- 
tions. Oi the 27 million wage laborers in Africa, 35.3 percent 
worked in industry, transportation, communications, and com- 
munal-service enterprises; 30.7 percent in agriculture; and 34 
percent in the sphere of services. Thus by the mid-70s the indus- 
trial proletariat made up more than a third of the total number 
of wage laborers.'® 

Caiculations made for 43 African countries show that at the 
beginning of the 70s, 58.3 percent of the 8 million workers in 
industry (4,668,000) were engaged in the extracting and pro- 
cessing industries. This represents a fairly significant portion 
of the Atrican proletariat, and its most organized segment. 

There are many states in Africa where the industrial proletariat 
is extremely small or entirely lacking, but even in these coun- 
tries a trend toward growth is observable. In Libya, for example, 
which not long ago had no industry of its own, 30 new enter- 
prises began operation in 1975 alone, and in 1976 a metallurg- 
ical combine—the bellwether of heavy industry—came into ser- 
vice. In Tanzania, where industry was almost entirely absent in 
the colonial period, various industrial enterprises have appeared 
since independence, and this has brought changes in the structure 
of the wage labor force. In 1960, 50 percent of all wage laborers 
were engaged in agriculture; in 1972, this figure had shrunk to 
28 percent. Over the same period the proportion of industrial 
workers increased from 12.4 to 40 percent. 

Significant changes are occurring in the composition of the 
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working class in Africa. In the colonial period, the great major- 
ity of African workers were migrant seasonal laborers who main- 
tained close ties with their villages; today the mass of the work 
force is made up of proletarians, for whom wage labor 1s becom- 
ing the sole and most important source of subsistence. Earlier, 
Atrican workers were, in the mass, illiterate or barely literate 
unskilled laborers; at present the number of skilled workers is 
growing rapidly, and many of them have not only an elementary 
education but also some further schooling. The building of large 
new industrial enterprises in Africa is accompanied by a growing 
concentration of the work force, which is of no little importance 
in heightening the revolutionary potential of the proletariat. 
Moreover, the working class 1s becoming concentrated not only 
in regard to production but also territoriaily, in cities and centers 
of industry. ‘hese last, as is well known, usually play the decisive 
role in the class struggle. 

The growth of the influence exerted in Africa by the working 
class is significantly aided by the spread of the ideas of scientific 
socialism and by the achievements of the Soviet Union and all 
the other countries of the socialist community. ‘The working class 
of the socialist and developed capitalist countries acts as the 
vanguard ot the international working class. The class conscious- 
ness of Airican workers is growing perceptibly stronger. As a 
result they are gradually becoming the decisive force tor social 
progress, uniting around themselves all those who sutter exploita- 
tion. 

The working class of Africa, while growing quantitatively and 
changing qualitatively, is already making itselt felt as an inde- 
pendent political force. Under the leadership of vanguard par- 
ties, advanced national-democratic forces, and trade unions, it 
Is waging a struggle both to improve its economic position and 
to carry out deeper social and economic transtormations. A whole 
Series of major actions by the African proletariat bears witness 
to its increased revolutionary vigor. One may cite as an example 
the general strike of 1904 in Nigeria, which was crowned with 
victory for the working people. In 1963 the workers of the 
Congo, under the leadership of their trade unions, upheld the 
revolution that abolished the reactionary regime and chose the 


socialist orientation. The general strike staged in 1974 by the 
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workers of Ethiopia gave important support to the progressive 
forces opposing the feudal-monarchical system. Today the work- 
ing class of Ethiopia is actively assisting the revolutionary govern- 
ment in carrying out progressive social and economic transfor- 
mations. 

The working class of South Africa, fighting in difficult and 
complex circumstances, showed a great deal of revolutionary 
activity in the 70s. Not infrequently the white workers of South 
Africa who receive certain privileges from the racists display a 
passivity that has a negative effect on the struggle of the coun- 
try’s working class as a whole. Every effort is made to inculcate 
chauvinistic views into these workers. It may be said, however, 
that the African proletariat is gradually becoming a serious social 
force in the struggle against the racist regime, one of the motive 
forces behind the national-democratic revolution evolving in 
South Africa. 

Revolutionary-democratic forces, including the working class 
as a leading element, are tying the future development of their 
countries to socialism. In a number of countries of the socialist 
orientation (Angola, the Congo, Ethiopia, Mozambique, and 
others) the progressive forces in power regard the working class 
as their main social base. These countries are working to create 
and strengthen vanguard parties, in which the African proletariat 
and peasantry are destined to become an important social force. 
Marxism-Leninism is proclaimed as the ideological and political 
basis of the activities of such parties. 

The revolutionary process in Angola is developing in this 
direction. In December of 1977, at the First Congress of the 
Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA), a 
vanguard party of workers and peasants was founded. Agostinho 
Neto, President of Angola and of the MPLA said in his address to 
the congress: “We need a progressive organization, one that can 
fulfill its role of governing society as effectively as possible... 
For this it is necessary to apply the general teachings of Marx- 
ism-Leninism under the concrete conditions of the class struggle 
in Angola.”?? 

The question of forming a vanguard party has also been raised 
in practical terms in Ethiopia. Haile Mariam, Chairman of the 
Provisional Military Administrative Council, in an address to 
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the nation presented at a mass rally on the occasion of the third 
anniversary of the revolution, declared that the goal of the Ethio- 
pian revolution is to strengthen the leading role of the pro- 
letariat while effecting social and economic transformations. He 
stressed that in order to put into practice the program of the 
national-democratic revolution it is necessary to create a work- 
ing-class party, which will act, at the present stage in the revolu- 
tion, as the vanguard party of the working people. 

Thus, the development of a number of countries of the socialist 
orientation gives reason to believe that as the tasks of revolution 
are accomplished revolutionary-democratic parties may become 
vanguard working-people’s parties and ultimately Marxist-Lenin- 
ist parties. 

In capitalist-oriented countries, the formation of left parties de- 
pends on the development of the workers’ movement and the 
presence of cadres adequately grounded in theory and able to 
apply Marxist-Leninist doctrine to the concrete conditions of the 
given country. Where conditions are not yet ripe for the crea- 
tion of independent proletarian parties, vanguard workers parti- 
Cipate actively in revolutionary-democratic parties striving to 
achieve progressive social and economic transformations. The 
problem of uniting scientific socialism—the revolutionary theory 
of the working class—with the liberation movement of the Afri- 
can continent under present-day conditions is advanced as one of 
the most urgent tasks. Lenin emphasized repeatedly that the in- 
troduction of the ideas of scientific socialism into the revolu- 
tionary movement is not a spontaneous process. It demands a 
great deal of ideological and educational work by the party of 
the proletariat. In What Is to Be Done? Lenin wrote that any 
reverencing of the spontaneous element in the workers’ move- 
ment, any belittling of the role of the conscious element serves, 
whether the belittler wishes it or not, to strengthen the influence 
of bourgeois ideology on workers. And further: “The younger 
the socialist movement in any given country, the more vigorously 
it must struggle against all attempts to entrench non-socialist 
ideology, and the more resolutely the workers must be warned 
against the bad counsellors who shout against ‘overrating the 
conscious element’, etc.”’?° 


At present Marxist-Leninist parties exist in several African 
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countries. This constitutes the start of a process that will have 
great historical significance. These parties often pursue their activ- 
ities under complex conditions. The number of communist par- 
ty members is relatively small. But, as has already been noted, 
the influence of Marxist-Leninist ideas on the continent is con- 
siderably broader than the organization of those who subscribe 
to these ideas into proletarian political parties. In a number of 
countries revolutionary-democratic parties headed by Marxists are 
the bearers of the ideas of scientific socialism. The revolutionary 
wing of the trade union movement, which is organizing the strug- 
gle of the working class not only for the satisfaction of its urgent 
economic demands but also for the realization of progressive so- 
cial and economic transformations, also plays an important role 
in spreading the ideas of scientific socialism. Such trade unions 
are a school of political education for the working class; they 
help to shape its most politically conscious segment—the adher- 
ents of Marxism-Leninism. 

The strengthening of the role of the working class in the strug- 
gle to accomplish the tasks facing national-democratic revolu- 
tions in the era of mankind’s transition from capitalism to so- 
cialism is a law-governed process in the social development of 
Africa. By welcoming the socialist orientation and supporting 
the state sector of the economy and the first steps toward setting 
up co-operatives workers express their readiness to unite with the 
revolutionary democrats and share with them responsibility for 
the fate of countries that have chosen the non-capitalist path of 
development. The revolutionary democrats are the natural allies 
of the proletarian movement in the struggle against imperialist 
exploitation, the struggle for the improvement of living condi- 
tions for the working people and the socialist orientation. 

Thus the African proletariat, armed with the ideas of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, is playing an ever more important role in the 
transition of African states to the path of the socialist orienta- 
tion. Furthermore, the experience of those countries where the 
working people have assumed power and of the world socialist 
system, as well as ideological, political and economic aid rendered 
to the peoples of Africa by socialist states, exert an enormous 
and revolutionizing influence on the choice of a path for Africa’s 
further development. 


Chapter 6 


THE INFLUENCE OF INTERNATIONAL FACTORS 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF COUNTRIES 
OF THE SOCIALIST ORIENTATION 


The socialist orientation is the creation of socio-political forces 
in those African countries that have proclaimed it. Thus the 
imperialist ideologues who claim that the socialist orientation is 
an “import” from abroad are guilty of a particularly offensive 
slander. 

Marxist-Leninist science regards internal factors (the class 
struggle, the role of parties, the political activity of the masses, 
etc.) as decisive for the development and victory of the revolu- 
tionary processes in newly independent countries, but also ascribes 
great importance to the international factors influencing those 
processes. 

The founders of scientific socialism were the first to give theo- 
retical formulation to the question of the role of external influ- 
ence in the social development of backward countries. Marx and 
Engels came to the conclusion that without the help of the pro- 
letariat of developed countries it would be difficult—in essence, 
impossible—for the peoples of colonies to overcome their back- 
wardness and advance to the building of a socialist society. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a few countries in the West 
made the transition to machine production, while manual labor 
remained unchanged in most of the countries of Asia and Africa; 
this served to widen the economic gap between the two groups 
of countries. Machine production increased the unevenness of 
Various states’ development and made possible the many forms 
of exploitation practiced by colonial mother-countries. Colonialism 
set back the development of African and Asian countries many 
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decades, destroyed their national cultures, and undermined their 
peoples’ faith in their own strength. 

The peoples of Africa and Asia, then, had a historical need 
for a powerful revolutionary impetus from without to rouse them 
to the political struggle for their rights, for social progress, and 
for socialism. Marx and Engels believed that a socialist revolu- 
tion in the West would represent an international factor of this 
kind, that it would be a model for backward countries which 
would “completely change and greatly accelerate their previous 
manner of development”,’ making it possible for them to “con- 
siderably shorten their advance to socialist society’ ’.” 

At that time no socialist revolution had yet taken place in the 
West, and of course Marx and Engels could not tell what concrete 
forms the proletariat’s aid to backward countries and peoples 
would take or what stages these countries would have to pass 
through on the road to socialism. “Tt seems to me,” wrote Engels, 
“that we can only make rather futile hypotheses about the social 
and political phases that these countries will then have to pass 
through before they likewise arrive at socialist organization.”® 

History, to be sure, introduced its own amendments into the 
development of society. For a large number of reasons, the social- 
ist revolution took place in Russia. The world’s first socialist state 
became a bastion of support for all the oppressed peoples of the 
world. Under these new historical conditions, Lenin developed 
and made concrete the ideas of Marx and Engels concerning the 
snfluence of a socialist revolution on backward countries and peo- 
ples. The Soviet state exerts that influence primarily through the 
strength of socialism’s example and through its revolutionary 
experience. Lenin wrote that this experience “cannot be taken 
away... It has gone down in history as socialism’s gain, and on 
it the future world revolution will erect its socialist edifice.”4 
Lenin also formulated new principles for international relations 
between the socialist state and the countries of Asia and Africa 
oppressed by imperialism, principles of equality, all-round sup- 
port for their struggle for freedom and independence, the strength- 
ening of peace and friendship, and determined resistance to the 
aggressive policy of imperialism. 

Lenin considered the principle of proletarian internationalism 
to be of paramount importance in relations between the forces 
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of existing socialism and those of the national liberation move- 
ment. It was this principle that he placed in the foreground in 
his historic address to the Second Comintern Congress. He de- 
clared that “if the victorious revolutionary proletariat conducts 
systematic propaganda among them [backward peoples], and 
the Soviet governments come to their aid with all the means 
at their disposal—in that event it will be mistaken to assume that 
the backward peoples must inevitably go through the capitalist 
stage of development.”® 

Proletarian internationalism has nothing in common with in- 
terference in the internal affairs of other countries, despite at- 
tempts by imperialist propaganda to portray it in this way. On 
the contrary, proletarian internationalism means the firm support 
existing socialism gives to strengthening the freedom and sover- 
eignty of nations and muzzling imperialist interference and ag- 
gression. This was how the principle of proletarian international- 
ism worked in Morocco in the 20s, in Ethiopia in the 30s, and 
in Angola, Ethiopia, and other countries in recent years. This 1s 
how it is working at present in Afghanistan. Proletarian interna- 
tionalism is a factor that lends effective support to the peoples 
of Asia and Africa in their struggle against imperialism and for 
peace and social progress. 

The formation and consolidation of the community of social- 
ist states after the Second World War increased the influence of 
this international factor many times over. 

In the thirty-seven years since victory was won over fascism, 
other factors helping African and Asian countries to achieve prog- 
ress have also gathered strength. This applies first of all to the 
international communist, working-class, and democratic move- 
ments, which ally themselves to the struggle of peoples in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America for social progress. New factors of a 
positive character also arose in the very zone of the liberation 
of these peoples. This is applicable, in particular, to the non- 
aligned movement, which unites some ninety newly emerged states 
on a common platform of struggle against imperialism, colonial- 
ism, and racism. 

These factors, which further the development and confirmation 
of the socialist orientation in the countries of Asia and Africa, 
are opposed by others, of a negative character, which act against 
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the people of newly independent states and slow their advance 
along the path to socialism. Foremost among these negative fac- 
tors is imperialism, which puts its hopes in internal reaction. The 
undermining of the socialist orientation in Egypt, the armed 
attack on Angola by imperialists and racists, foreign intervention 
in Ethiopia, the undeclared war against Afghanistan—this is far 
from being a complete list of the hostile actions of imperialist 
reaction. The racist regime in South Africa also represents a sig- 
nificant threat to newly independent African countries, and most 
of all to those following the socialist orientation. What is more, 
that regime now enjoys open and demonstrative support from the 
US ruling circles, which are planning to create a military bloc 
in the Southern Atlantic that will include South Africa. 

The ideological expansion of right-wing  social-democracy 
in Africa, with its talk about “democratic socialism” or a “third 
way, is also a negative factor at work in countries of the 
socialist orientation. Its slogans, and the accompanying pseudo- 
socialist phraseology, are directed against the ideas of scientific 
socialism in the newly independent countries. 

Thus various international factors are working both for the 
socialist orientation and against it. Let us examine in detail their 
effect on the way of the newly independent countries towards 


progress. 


The Multiform Influence 
of Existing Socialism 


Oppressec nations never resigned themselves to foreign domi- 
nation; they struggled constantly for national liberation and social 
progress. But it was only after the October Revolution had taken 
place in Russia, and existing socialism had begun to gather 
strength, that they began to win victories over imperialism. In 
the 20s only 7.8 percent of the world’s population had freed 
itself from the power of capital; by the end of the 70s the social- 
ist countries accounted for 32.1 percent of humanity.® It was 
world socialism, and first of all the Soviet Union, that made the 
decisive contribution to changing the balance of forces in the 
world in favor of socialism and the national liberation move- 
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ment. At the beginning of the 80s, the socialist countries belong- 
ing to the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance accounted 
for roughly one-third of the world’s industrial output. US im- 
perialism long ago lost its monopoly on the possession of nuclear 
weapons. The Soviet Union now has weapons of the most modern 
type at its disposal and is capable of rebuffing any aggressor. In 
the years after the war, the international authority of the Soviet 
Union increased immeasurably and the international commun- 
ist and working-class movements grew stronger and amassed much 
experience in the struggle against imperialism. 

The change in the balance of forces and the emergence of the 
socialist community as the decisive force in world history indis- 
putably exerted an enormous influence on revolutionary processes 
in Asia and Africa and made possible the rise of countries of the 
socialist orientation. 

The nature of existing socialism is such that, in developing 
itself, it simultaneously revolutionizes the forces of social progress 
and creates favorable conditions for their successful development. 
The world socialist community influences the development to- 
wards socialism of Asian and African countries in many 
ways; with its successes in the economy, culture, and science, 
it inspires them to struggle for the building of a socialist 
society. 

The experience of the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries helps revolutionary forces in states of the socialist orien- 
tation to find correct solutions to similar problems in their own 
specific conditions and makes it possible to approach their solu- 
tion with deep understanding, to take into consideration the 
entire sum of circumstances and opposing forces. What is re- 
quired here is to combine the general, fundamental laws of the 
building of socialism with the national features of the social de- 
velopment of countries of the socialist orientation. 

The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries are true 
allies and faithful defenders of the national independence and 
sovereignty of newly emerged countries. Vietnam, Angola, 
Ethiopia, and Afghanistan are examples showing that the impe- 
rialist powers must reckon with the Soviet Union, which puts 
all its might at the disposal of peace and progress. Thus the 
peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America are guaranteed favor- 
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able conditions in which to carry out progressive social trans- 
formations. 

The common ideals of the struggle for socialism naturally bring 
the countries of the socialist orientation closer to the socialist 
states and make the alliance between the two groups ever firmer. 
Their bilateral relations are fixed by treaties of friendship and 
co-operation, which are an effective factor in preserving peace 
in the given region and in further deepening the socialist orien- 
tation. In Africa, the Soviet Union has such treaties with Ethio- 
pia, Angola, and Mozambique. Let us examine, as an example, 
the Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation between the Soviet 
Union and Socialist Ethiopia, which was signed in Moscow on 
November 20, 1978.7 

In Article 1 of the treaty the two parties committed themselves 
to developing and deepening relations of indissoluble friendship 
and all-round co-operation on the basis of equality, non-inter- 
ference in internal affairs, and respect for sovereignty, territorial 
integrity, and the inviolability of borders. The treaty states (in 
Article 2) that both parties “will co-operate closely in securing 
conditions for the preservation and further development of the 
social and economic gains won by their peoples and respect for 
the sovereignty of each of them over all of its natural resources.” 

Articles 4,7 and 10 of the treaty are of great importance for 
the defense and development of the socialist orientation in Ethio- 
pia. They speak of the obligations of both sides to make every 
effort to strengthen international peace and the security of na- 
tions and to settle international disputes by peaceful means with- 
out infringing on the legal right of states to defend themselves 
on an individual or collective basis against aggression, in accor- 
dance with the United Nations Charter (Article 4). The Soviet 
Union and Ethiopia agreed that if a situation arises that threat- 
ens peace or violates world peace they will immediately estab- 
lish contact with one another in order to co-ordinate their po- 
sitions (Article 7). In order to secure their defense capability, 
the Soviet Union and Ethiopia will continue to co-operate in 
the military sphere (Article 10). 

The Soviet-Ethiopian treaty, like other treaties between coun- 
tries of the socialist orientation and the Soviet Union, is an 
example of a new type of relations, based on equality, between 
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a great power and the developing countries. These treaties em- 
body in practice the internationalism of the Soviet Union’s 
foreign policy, which the imperialists try to portray slanderously 
as the “export of revolution.” In truth, the essence of socialist 
internationalism consists in supporting African and Asian coun- 
tries of the socialist orientation in their determined struggle 
against the “export of counter-revolution” by imperialism, using 
means and methods that are sanctioned by the UN Charter and 
modern international law and that confirm the principles of 
peaceful coexistence. Socialist internationalism creates conditions 
in which newly independent countries can determine the direc- 
tion of their own development in accordance with their internal 
balance of class forces. 

In addition to the ideological, political, and military factors, 
there is another, which is no less important for the development 
of countries of the socialist orientation. This 1s co-operation in 
trade, economics, science, and technology between socialist and 
newly independent countries. 

Unlike the imperialist powers, whose monopolies seek to ex- 
tract the highest possible profit from exploiting the natural and 
human resources of the newly independent countries, socialist 
states develop their relations with these countries on an equal 
and mutually beneficial basis, which rules out any sort of ex- 
ploitation, inequality, or discrimination. 

Developing nations, and particularly those of Africa, can force 
concessions from monopolistic companies by relying on widening 
co-operation with the socialist countries. One of the advantages 
of such co-operation is that planned socialist economies do not 
suffer from crises or inflation. Christopher Stevens, who does 
not hide his antipathy for socialism, is nonetheless forced to admit 
that the advantage of states with a planned economy in the realm 
of developing trade is that they do not depend on the “free 
market.” He noted that “some African countries managed to 
benefit. The socialist countries have thus assisted African trade 
partners by improving their bargaining position with respect to 
their traditional exports.” Furthermore, credits received from 
socialist nations do not—unlike those from Western countries— 
become a financial burden. Stevens comes to the conclusion that 
since the 50s co-operation between the USSR and the countries 
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of Africa has matured and developed, from a few contacts into 
a complex system of beneficial relations.* Moreover, capitalist 
states, under the influence of the successful co-operation between 
socialist states and the developing countries, are now frequently 
forced to lower their interest rates and make other concessions in 
extending credit. In 1979 the CMEA countries had built, were 
building, or were planning to build some 4,400 economic enter- 
prises in the developing countries.° In the same year the CMEA 
countries had extended credits totalling 15 billion roubles to 
these states.1° More than 72 percent of the economic co-opera- 
tion between CMEA and African countries involves industry; a 
total of 87 percent involves material production. 

The Soviet Union’s treaties of friendship and co-operation with 
countries of the socialist orientation contain a special article that 
provides for broadening and deepening economic, trade, and scien- 
tific co-operation between them. At present the countries of the 
socialist orientation account for more than 60 percent of the 
USSR’s total economic and trade co-operation with the countries 
of Africa. This co-operation is stable and looks to the long term. 
It has become an effective international factor promoting the 
development of countries of the socialist orientation, one that is 
destined to play an ever greater role in the multiform influence 
exerted by existing socialism on countries of the socialist orien- 
tation. 


Basic Aspects of the Foreign Policy 
of Countries of the Socialist Orientation 


A country carrying out deep revolutionary transformations in 
the interests of the masses of the working people pursues a pro- 
gressive foreign policy in the international arena as well. This 
policy, in turn, constitutes an important international factor pro- 
moting the success of countries of the socialist orientation in so- 
cial development. 

Features characteristic of the foreign policy of African coun- 
tries pursuing the socialist orientation are: 

— consistent and determined struggle against imperialism, co- 
lonialism, and racism, and for strengthening peace all over the 
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world, halting the arms race, outlawing nuclear weapons, and 
securing general and complete disarmament; 

— active efforts to strengthen friendly relations with the So- 
viet Union and the other socialist countries; 

— a policy of “positive neutrality” or non-alignment, which 
provides for the struggle against imperialism’s military blocs and 
bases, aggressions, and interference in internal affairs; 

— struggle for the establishment of principles of equality in 
international affairs, including economic relations, and against 
manifestations of hegemonism; 

— efforts to develop relations with all states on the basis of 
the principles of respect for sovereignty and non-interference in 
internal affairs; ; 

— development of equal and mutually beneficial co-operation 
with the other developing countries, and struggle to consolidate 
their anti-imperialist unity. 

The countries of the socialist orientation play an active role 
in the OAU and are the initiators of that major international 
organization’s determined opposition to imperialist aggression and 
its defense of peace in Africa. The fund for aid to organizations 
fighting in the south of Africa was enlarged on the initiative of 
Algeria, Tanzania, and other progressive states in the OAU. 
Algeria and Tanzania opened their territory for the bases of 
these organizations. The OAU strongly condemned Israeli ag- 
gression against the Arab countries and has recognized the Pa- 
lestine Liberation Organization as the rightful representative of 
the Arab people of Palestine. Countries of the socialist orientation 
direct their efforts in the OAU towards strengthening the anti- 
imperialist unity of newly emerged African states. 

The countries of the socialist orientation pursue their progres- 
sive foreign policy most vigorously in the United Nations, where 
they are actively involved in working out and adopting resolutions 
of the prime importance. 

These countries regard the UN as a highly respected and 
influential world organization, within whose framework the de- 
veloping countries, together with their natural allies, the socialist 
countries, can wage a successful struggle to preserve and streng- 
then international peace and security, promote disarmament, and 
do away with survivals of colonialism, racism, and apartheid, first 
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and foremost in southern Africa. In the UN they wage a struggle 
for just and lasting political settlements of acute international 
problems and for the establishment of a new international eco- 
nomic order. 

The leaders of the countries of the socialist orientation and 
of other progressive non-aligned countries fully realize that only 
if the central task of securing lasting peace in the world is re- 
solved can favorable conditions be created for solving the eco- 
nomic, scientific and technological, and other types of problems 
facing their countries and mankind as a whole. Therefore coun- 
tries of the socialist orientation are working to make the UN con- 
centrate its principal efforts on carrying out its chief task—main- 
taining international peace and security, and preventing another 
war. They pursue a course of close co-operation with the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries in the international arena 
and in the UN, knowing that only by concerted actions can the 
developing countries as a group successfully resist the onslaught 
of imperialism, neo-colonialism, and racism and defend their po- 
litical and economic independence. 

Thus the countries of the socialist orientation strongly sup- 
ported the Declaration on the Deepening and Strengthening of 
Détente, which was proposed by the Soviet Union and adopted 
by the Thirty-Second Session of the UN General Assembly, and 
have declared themselves in favor of broadening the détente pro- 
cess and extending it to all parts of the world. They firmly op- 
pose the course of the USA and its NATO allies, which 1s di- 
rected towards wrecking détente, stepping up the arms race, and 
interfering in the internal affairs of other countries. Working 
together in the UN with the socialist countries, these states have 
helped secure the adoption of a whole series of important re- 
solutions concerning urgent problems of world politics—aimed 
at strengthening international peace and security, curbing and 
preventing aggression, limiting the arms race, and bringing about 
disarmament—and problems in the struggle against colonialism 
and racism and for the development of democratic norms of 
international law. 

Progressive developing states have actively supported initiatives 
placed before the UN by the USSR intended to increase that 
organization’s effectiveness in ensuring international peace and 
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security. They supported the Declaration on the Strengthening 
of International Security and a resolution containing a definition 
of aggression, which were adopted by the UN General Assembly 
at the initiative of the USSR, and also a number of important 
resolutions the Soviet Union has put before the General As- 
sernbly dealing with pressing problems of modern world po- 
litics: on calling a World Disarmament Conference, on the non- 
use of force in international relations and perpetual prohibition 
of nuclear weapons, on the reduction of military budgets of the 
permanent members of the Security Council, on the prohibition 
of military or any other hostile use of environmental modifica- 
tion techniques, on the prohibition of development and manu- 
facture of new weapons of mass destruction and new systems 
of such weapons, on not placing nuclear weapons in the terri- 
tory of those states that do not have such weapons, and on the 
conclusion of an international convention on strengthening the 
security guarantees for non-nuclear states. The countries of the 
socialist orientation joined the Soviet Union in backing the adop- 
tion of a World Treaty on the non-use of force in international 
relations. Many of them have been co-authors of resolutions on 
this question adopted by the General Assembly. 

The countries of the socialist orientation are in agreement with 
the countries of the socialist community on all basic questions of 
disarmament, and the two groups vote together in the UN. They 
actively supported a resolution adopted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, which in essence expressed approval of the Soviet pro- 
posal that talks be held on halting production of all types of 
nuclear weapons and gradually reducing stockpiles until they are 
completely liquidated. 

The countries of the socialist orientation, like all the countries 
in the non-aligned movement as a whole, acted vigorously and 
purposefully at the Thirty-Fourth Session of the UN General As- 
sembly (18 September 1919—7 January 1980). They actively sup- 
ported the resolution on the inadmissibility of the policy of he- 
gemonism in international relations proposed by the Soviet Union, 
stressing the timeliness of the Soviet initiative and its importance 
for small and middle-sized states in their struggle for sovereignty 
and political and economic independence. The adoption of this 
resolution by an overwhelming majority in the General Assembly, 
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despite furious resistance by tle imperialist powers, was the 
result of the joint efforts of the socialist and the non-aligned 
countries. All the basic ideas and provisions of the Soviet pro- 
posal found expression in the resolution, as well as a number 
of anti-impertalist and anti-colonialist formulations from the non- 
aligned nations’ Havana Declaration. 

At the Thirty-Fourth General Assembly, the countries of the 
socialist orientation, together with a great many other states, 
spoke strongly in favor of putting the Soviet-US SALT-II agree- 
ment into effect without delay, and actively supported adoption 
of a resolution on this question by the General Assembly. 

As the Thirty-Fourth General Assembly demonstrated, the 
countries of the socialist orientation, together with a number of 
non-aligned countries, actively and consistently favor turning the 
Indian Ocean into a zone of peace and dismantling foreign mili- 
tary bases there; they oppose any increase in the US military 
presence in that region, and also the Pentagon’s plans to create 
an extensive system of military bases and station “rapid dep- 
loyment” forces in the area. These countries are taking part 
in the work of the UN Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian 
Ocean. 

The position of the countries of the socialist orientation on 
problems in the south of Africa is consistently anti-imperialist 
and anti-colonial. They gave their firmest support to the Patri- 
otic Front of Zimbabwe during its struggle for the independence 
of that country, are co-operating with SWAPO in its struggle 
to win independence for the people of Namibia, and have un- 
masked the policy of diktat and blackmail that imperialist powers 
are pursuing towards those countries. In particular, it was with 
their active participation that the Thirty-Fourth UN General 
Assembly adopted important resolutions that provide for calling 
an international conference on sanctions against South Africa, 
strictly enforcing the UN embargo on supplying arms to that coun- 
try, and introducing an embargo on supplying oil. These resolu- 
tions condemn the continuing co-operation of Britain, the USA, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, France, Japan, Belgium, Is- 
rael, Italy, and several other states, with the South African rac- 
ists which violates UN resolutions, and request that the Security 
Council consider without delay the question of obligatory eco- 
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nomic sanctions against the racist regime in Pretoria and adopt 
measures in accord with Chapter VII of the UN Charter, which 
provides for actions in connection with threats to peace and 
violations of it, and with acts of aggression. 

The countries of the socialist orientation are in the vanguard 
of the struggle against the nuclear armament of South Africa, 
which would constitute a threat both to international peace and 
to the security of the African continent. Together with other 
African countries, they expose and strongly condemn the con- 
tinuing nuclear and military co-operation between Western 
powers and South Africa. They took an active part in the elab- 
oration and adoption by the Thirty-Fourth UN General Assem- 
bly of a resolution on nuclear co-operation with South Africa, 
which calls upon all states, and in particular the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Britain, the USA, and France, to halt at 
once all co-operation in the nuclear field with the racist regime 
in South Africa. In this resolution the General Assembly asks the 
Security Council, as the main UN body responsible for maintain- 
ing international peace and security, to consider without delay 
the question of obligatory measures to prevent the South African 
regime from detonating nuclear devices and from developing or 
obtaining nuclear weapons. 

The countries of the socialist orientation actively support the 
Arab countries and peoples in their struggle to do away with 
the consequences of Israeli aggression and to achieve a lasting 
and all-embracing settlement of the problems in the Middle East 
with the participation of all interested parties, including the Pa- 
lestine Liberation Organization, the only legal representative of 
the Arabs of Palestine. This settlement must be based on the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from all Arab territories occupied 
in 1967, on the granting to the Arab people of Palestine of their 
inalienable national rights, including the right to self-determina- 
tion and the creation of their own independent state, and on 
guarantees for all countries directly involved in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict of the right to independent existence and security. 

With the active participation of countries of the socialist orien- 
tation, which played the role of initiators, and with the support 
of the countries of the socialist community, the Thirty-Fourth Ge- 
neral Assembly adopted a series of resolutions on the Middle East 
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that bear an anti-imperialist character. In these resolutions, the 
Assembly strongly condemned the Camp David agreements and 
declared them null and void, and also rejected the policy of 
making separate deals and partial agreements on the Middle 
East. 

Together with the socialist countries, the countries of the so- 
clalist orientation are actively seeking, in the UN and the inter- 
national arena, to co-ordinate problems of decolonization with 
the question of respect for human rights. At the initiative of 
countries of the socialist orientation and other non-aligned 
states, the General Assembly has adopted a number of resolutions 
on this matter. Ethiopia, Algeria, and Angola played the most 
active role in working out these resolutions. 

States of the socialist orientation have taken an active part 
in the elaboration of UN resolutions decisively condemning the 
crimes of the fascist junta in Chile and flagrant violations of 
human rights in that country. They have also opposed the infla- 
tion of the so-called Afghan question in the United Nations, 
refusing to become involved in the anti-Afghan actions that the 
imperialist powers have foisted onto the General Assembly— 
actions which constitute overt interference in the internal affairs 
of the sovereign state of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan. 
Several of these countries (Angola, Mozambique, and Ethiopia) 
voted together with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
against the anti-Afghan resolution being thrust on the General 
Assembly. 

Several of the countries of the socialist orientation on the Afri- 
can continent (Algeria, Benin, the Congo, Madagascar, and 
others), together with other influential non-aligned countries 
(Cyprus, India, Mali, Nicaragua, Zambia, etc.), repulsed the 
imperialists’ attempts to use their authority for anti-socialist ends 
and refused to support the resolutions mentioned. More than half 
of the countries in the non-aligned movement, including the 
countries of the socialist orientation, did not support the resolu- 
tion of the Thirty-Fourth General Assembly granting recognition 
to the representatives of the Pol Pot clique. 
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Support for Countries of the Socialist Orientation 
by Revolutionary and Peace-Loving Forces 


The leader of the social revolution of the twentieth century, 
the vanguard force of historic accomplishments, is the most rev- 
olutionary of all classes—the working class. At its head marches 
the international communist movement, the most important ideo- 
logical and political force of our times. In 1979, communist par- 
ties were active in 76 non-socialist countries; their total member- 
ship was nearly 5 million.** Communists are faithful allies of the 
national liberation movement and of the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America in their struggle for peace and social pro- 
gress. If it is remembered that in a number of countries—for 
example, France, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Japan, Finland, Greece, 
and Cyprus—communist parties have grown to be a force that 
the ruling circles must reckon with, the positive role of the inter- 
national communist movement in strengthening and deepening 
the socialist orientation in Asia and Africa becomes quite clear. 

The International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Par- 
ties held in 1969 hailed the emergence of countries of the so- 
cialist orientation and worked out a general line to be followed 
by these parties in giving all-round assistance to the peoples of 
newly independent states in their struggle for socialism. This 
line was confirmed at the Conference of Communist and Work- 
ers’ Parties of Europe held in Berlin in June of 1976 and by re- 
gional conferences and meetings held in the years that followed 
by the communist and workers’ parties of the Arab countries, 
Latin America, and Tropical Africa. 

The international communist movement supports the peoples 
of countries of the socialist orientation in many ways: by expos- 
ing the policy of imperialism, by counteracting the organization 
of aggression, by developing direct contacts between communist 
and revolutionary-democratic parties and promoting the exchange 
of experience in the revolutionary struggle, and so on. For 
example, the Portuguese Communist Party played an active role 
in ending Portugal’s colonial war in Angola and Mozambique 
and in helping these countries to confirm their socialist orien- 
tation. The French Communist Party is highly respected among 
progressive forces in Algeria, Guinea, and Madagascar. 
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The international communist movement is not the only factor 
operating in international affairs that helps countries of the 
socialist orientation to develop along the path to progress. The 
activities of a considerable number of public movements, with 
many millions of members, are aimed at preserving peace and 
ensuring conditions necessary for progressive transformations in 
the newly independent countries. Among these are the world 
trade union movement, the peace movement, the movement for 
Afro-Asian solidarity, etc. The Extraordinary International Con- 
ference of Solidarity with the Angolian People’s Struggle, held 
in February of 1976 in Luanda, sharply condemned the concert- 
ed imperialist aggression directed against that country. 

Of particular significance is the role of the non-aligned move- 
ment—one of the most massive and influential movements of 
our time. Some 100 countries, including African countries of the 
socialist orientation, take part in it. The non-alignment move- 
ment, which arose and became consolidated as a distinctive ex- 
pression of refusal to submit to attempts by the imperialist powers 
to retain former colonies in their sphere of influence (in parti- 
cular by drawing them into aggressive military-political blocs), 
ultimately took on a deep anti-imperialist bias. Its conferences 
have proclaimed extensive programs of struggle against impe- 
rialism and colonialism and for peace and the security of nations, 
and have considered questions of lending aid to peoples fighting 
for national liberation. The Economic Declaration of the Fifth 
Conference of Heads of State or Government of Non-Aligned 
Countries (Colombo, August 1976) declared: “The struggle for 
political and economic independence, for the full sovereignty 
over natural resources and domestic activities and for the greater 
participation of developing countries in the production and dis- 
tribution of goods, and the rendering of services and basic changes 
in the international division of labour, assumes the highest prior- 
ity. Breaking up of the resistance to the struggle for the new 
order represents the primary task of the non-aligned and other 
developing countries.”” 

Not infrequently, the positions of the countries of the socialist 
orientation and the other developing countries, including those 
following the capitalist path, coincide on fundamental questions 
of the struggle against imperialism and for the establishment of 
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a new international economic order, thus forming a common anti- 
imperialist front. Hence the efforts of the imperialists to under- 
mine the unity of the peoples of the non-aligned countries, 
to sow distrust and enmity between the countries of the 
socialist orientation and the other non-aligned countries, 
and to set the non-aligned movement at odds with world 
socialism. 

Washington used all of its subversive tricks to wreck the Sixth 
Conference of Heads of State or Government of the Non-Aligned 
Countries, which was held in Havana in September of 1979. The 
USA mounted a vicious slander campaign against socialist Cuba, 
accusing it of “interfering” in the internal affairs of Angola. In 
doing this the American ruling circles ignored the resolutions of 
the Fifth Conference of the non-aligned states (Colombo), which 
hailed the fraternal internationalist aid Cuba was giving to the 
peoples of Africa in fending off imperialist aggression. But the 
efforts of the imperialists to wreck the conference and to turn 
the non-aligned movement against existing socialism failed 
utterly. Together with Cuba, Vietnam, and Laos, the countries 
of the socialist orientation played the decisive role in counterac- 
ting the attempts of world reaction to destroy the anti-imperialist 
tenor of the non-aligned movement. 

The Havana conference condemned the policy of aggression 
and imperialist interference in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries and called for the abolition of racist regimes in the south of 
Africa, for a peaceful and just settlement in the Middle East 
based on the recognition of the legal rights of the Arab people of 
Palestine, etc. The conference’s Economic Declaration sharply 
criticized the policy of transnational monopolies, which serve as 
an instrument for exploiting the non-aligned countries. 

Despite the machinations of imperialism, African and Asian 
countries of the socialist orientation are successfully co-operating 
with other non-aligned countries in fighting imperialism within 
the framework of the non-aligned movement. The progressive 
foreign policy of the countries of the socialist orientation exerts 
a revolutionizing influence on social processes in other develop- 
ing states. Sympathy with countries of the socialist orientation 
is growing in these states as the impossibility of solving the prob- 
lems of backwardness and poverty through capitalist methods 
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becomes clearer. Progressive social forces opposed to exploiter 
relations, imperialism, and neo-colonialism are maturing in all 
of the developing countries. The future belongs to them. 


Subversion by Imperialism 


Imperialism met the rise of countries of the socialist orienta- 
tion with a hostile attitude. The rulers of the capitalist world 
realize that the victory of socialism in these countries will narrow 
still further the sphere of imperialist exploitation and mean 
another change in the world balance of forces in favor of social- 
ism and so imperialism has undertaken subversive actions against 
the countries of the socialist orientation along many lines, the 
most important of which is the military-political line. As a result 
of the growth of the forces of socialism, peace, and progress, the 
armed “export of counter-revolution” has become dangerous for 
imperialism; nonetheless, countries of the socialist orientation are 
not yet secure against aggression and armed interference organ- 
ized by imperialism, as was seen not a few times in the 70s and 
the beginning of the 80s. 

The imperialists are now employing a new and cunning tactic 
in their criminal actions against African countries of the socialist 
orientation. More and more frequently, they hide behind the 
backs of local agents and their henchmen (remnants of local ex- 
ploiter groups hostile to revolutionary transformations, the cor- 
rupt bureaucratic elite, and other elements), supplying them with 
arms and guiding their actions. It was in just this way that the 
Somali aggression against Ethiopia in 1978 was carried out. 

Egypt’s development along the path of the socialist orienta- 
tion was, as is well known, halted by the efforts of imperialism 
and reaction. Sadat’s capitulationist and pro-imperialist policy 
eventually brought his regime into direct complicity with Ame- 
rican imperialism in the struggle against the national liberation 
movement in the Middle East and Africa. In order to bind the 
Sadat regime more closely to American imperialism, the USA 
concluded agreements with it on a number of matters, including 
the sale of arms. It should be stressed that supplying American 
arms to the developing countries is one of the chief means used 
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to bring them under the sway of US imperialism (for details see 
Part IIT). a 

Imperialism attributes great importance to subversive activities 
aimed at creating hostility among various contingents of revolu- 
tionary movement. Philip Agee, a former CIA agent, notes that 
the main task of the American intelligence service is to divide 
the forces of revolution.” 

The USA has also created so-called rapid deployment forces 
for the suppression of the national liberation movement. It has 
turned the Persian Gulf, where a large armada of American 
warships carrying Marines is stationed, into a new hotbed of 
tension. The USA has created, and is continually building up, 
military bases in the region of the Persian Gulf and in neighbor- 
ing countries. The politicians in Washington have advanced a 
neo-colonialist strategy of conflict according to which the 
situation in Africa, the Middle East, and other parts of the 
world supposedly makes military clashes unavoidable. The con- 
clusion they draw is that American troops should be stationed 
in these regions to defend the “vital interests” of the USA. The 
mineral wealth of the African nations, which is being exploited 
by Western, and especially US, monopolies, is also regarded as 
one of the “vital interests’ of US imperialism. The subversive 
activities of imperialism along the military-political line constitute 
a serious factor hindering the progress of all the developing 
countries, and particularly the countries of the socialist orienta- 
tion, against which the neo-colonialists exert their greatest efforts. 

Imperialism also conducts an extensive campaign of subversion 
in the realm of economics. This line of attack presents the most 
possibilities to the imperialists in their struggle against social and 
economic progress in the developing countries, because the newly 
independent states, as has already been noted, still depend to a 
considerable degree on the economic system of world capitalism, 
to which they are bound by hundreds, thousands, of financial and 
economic ties. Not a single African country has yet achieved 
genuine economic independence, and this, ultimately, is what 
determines their progress. Lenin wrote that bourgeois ideologues 
are forever “talking of national liberation. .. leaving out economic 
liberation”’* although in fact the latter is the main thing. 

The dependence of the newly emerged countries on the 
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world capitalist system is objectively conditioned by their ties 
to it. The international monopolies are the exploiters of the peo- 
ples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. As Lenin foresaw, modern 
capitalism is moving towards ever greater monopolization. Over 
the past few decades, the activity of transnational corporations 
in the capitalist and developing countries has taken on enorm- 
ous proportions. The largest of these corporations have gained 
control of a significant part of the foreign trade and economic 
activities of African, Asian, and Latin American countries. 

The transnationals control by far the greatest part of the ener- 
gy and raw material resources of the developing countries; their 
investments are continually increasing. Among the African coun- 
tries that deal with Western monopoly capital are countries of 
the socialist orientation—Algeria, Guinea, and Madagascar. But 
in these countries foreign capital operates under strict state con- 
trol, and its interference in their internal life is severely limited. 
When such control is removed—as for example in Egypt, where 
an “open door” policy was proclaimed—imperialist monopolies 
can establish by diktat a neo-colonialist order. 

Imperialism supplements its attacks against the countries of 
the socialist orientation along military-political and economic 
lines with ideological expansion. The propaganda machine of im- 
perialism tries to discredit socialism, to convince the African public 
that the socialist orientation in newly independent states 1s not 
the result of the revolutionary struggle of their peoples but the 
consequence of the “export of revolution” from the socialist 
countries. 

Lenin himself showed that this thesis, which was also advanced 
by earlier spokesmen for the bourgeoisie and the opportunists, 
is completely unfounded. He wrote: “Of course, there are people 
who believe that revolution can break out in a foreign country 
to order, by agreement. These people are either mad or they are 
provocateurs. We have experienced two revolutions during the 
past twelve years. We know that revolutions cannot be made to 
order, or by agreement; they break out when tens of millions of 
people come to the conclusion that it is impossible to live in the 
old way any longer.’’*® 

The socialist orientation was the natural response of progres- 
sive forces in the newly independent countries to the inability of 
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capitalism to resolve the pressing problems facing them—back- 
wardness and poverty. The experience of modern capitalist de- 
velopment in a number of these countries convinced millions of 
people that “it is impossible to live in the old way any longer’, 
that capitalism is not doing away with inequality and backward- 
ness, but rather increasing them, making the developing countries 
still more dependent on the centers of state-monopoly capitalism 
and integrating them into the world capitalist economy as neo- 
colonialist appendages. Amat Dansoko, a member of the Political 
Bureau of the African Party of Independence of Senegal, writes 
of this experience: “For the overwhelming majority of peoples 
in the zone of national liberation, whatever the level of capital- 
ist relations and the relative potential of the given country, ca- 
pitalism is incapable of resolving the problems of independence, 
of assuring rapid social and economic progress, and of overcom- 
ing the specific contradictions of underdevelopment: economic 
disarticulation, the backwardness of productive forces in rural 
areas, Mass pauperization, a grave employment problem, foreign 
exploitation, the appearance of parasitical classes and social stra- 
ta under the sway of the imperialist powers... The crisis of the 
capitalist system has made the capitalist, neo-colonial solutions 
that the imperialist powers and their local representatives have 
imposed on countries in the zone of national liberation still more 
insupportable for millions of people... This is why social and 
political forces are not only aligning themselves against imperial- 
ism but also adopting socialist, anti-capitalist theories.’’?® 

In its ideological struggle to undermine the socialist orienta- 
tion imperialism uses every available means, from slanders against 
existing socialism and its achievements to the propaganda of 
some sort of modernized “industrial society” in which both ca- 
pitalism and socialism will supposedly “get along peaceably”. It 
has become perfectly clear to bourgeois ideologues that the con- 
ceptions of the development of African and Asian countries along 
the path of free private enterprise that they constructed in the 
late 40s and early 50s, in which socialism was declared uncon- 
ditionally “bad” and capitalism unconditionally “good”, have 
met with a crushing defeat. 

It is not by coincidence, of course, and still less to popularize 
the ideas of socialism, that in recent years bourgeois “Marxolog- 
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ists’ and “Sovietologists” in the West have made a closer study 
of the works of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. A stream of doctrines, 
theories, and conceptions involving cardinal problems of the de- 
veloping countries has flowed from the pens of these “experts on 
Marxism”: “balanced” and “unbalanced” growth, “moderniza- 
tion”, “external impulse”, the “third way”, and so on. Bourgeois 
scholarship, making speculative use of Marxist terminology, ad- 
vances conceptions that distort the revolutionary essence of Marx- 
ism-Leninism and supports various “national types of socialism”. 

In the 60s and early 70s bourgeois scholars and the ideologues 
of right-wing social democracy began more and more often to 
stress the “specific features” of the African countries, which sup- 
posedly made it possible to apply the principles of ‘democratic 
socialism” but not those of existing, scientific socialism. The so- 
called third way, lying somewhere between socialism and capital- 
ism, was presented as a universal model for the social develop- 
ment of newly independent countries. 

The theory of the “third way” was adopted as a weapon by 
the bourgeois national-reformists of a number of developing coun- 
tries (Senegal, Morocco, Tunisia, Kenya, and others) and con- 
tinues to be upheld by them. But the theory of the “third way”— 
which in fact does not and can not exist in social development— 
has already brought the ruling circles of certain newly indepen- 
dent countries to a dead end. Not only has the much-touted 
“third way” failed to take the developing countries a single step 
closer to eliminating poverty and backwardness; it has worsened 
the material position of the working masses, intensified the pillage 
by foreign monopolies, and brought greater social inequality in 
Senegal, Tunisia, and other countries following the “third way”. 

The recently created African Socialist International has been 
largely entrusted with the tasks of resisting the spread of Marx- 
ist-Leninist doctrine in Africa, holding back the revolutionization 
of the working-class movement, and directing that movement 
along the path of reformism. This is why, at the present stage 
in the national liberation revolution in the African countries, it 
is of paramount importance to unite the working-class movement 
with scientific socialism. 

At present the theory of the “third way”, like other bourgeois 
conceptions of the development of the newly independent coun- 
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tries, is going through a grave crisis, which is a reflection of the 
general crisis of imperialist ideology. Imperialism is unable to 
advance any constructive alternative whatever to the revolution- 
ary conception of the socialist orientation or the non-capitalist 
way of development for newly independent countries. 


PART II 


SOVIET-AFRICAN CO-OPERATION: 
AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 
IN WORLD DEVELOPMENT 


Chapter 1 


SOME RESULTS OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOVIET-AFRICAN RELATIONS 


In the years before the Second World War and the first few 
years after it, the USSR had diplomatic relations with only two 
African countries, Egypt and Ethiopia. Even in 1960, when the 
Soviet Union had established diplomatic relations with six Afric- 
an countries, it had agreements on economic and technological 
co-operation with only four. At present, however, the USSR is 
engaged in such co-operation with 38 African states, and has 
diplomatic relations with 45. 

It would be a mistake, though, to think that these ties repre- 
sent a phenomenon confined to the 60s and 70s. Certain Western 
scholars try to depict them in precisely this way, asserting, first, 
that ties between the Soviet Union and Africa are dictated by 
a purely political situation—the appearance of a “vacuum” in 
Africa after the majority of its nations had won independence— 
and second, that before 1917 Russian society and scholarship 
showed almost no interest in Africa and that isolated exceptions 
were merely the result of the colonial aspirations of tsarist Rus- 
sia. The main conclusion drawn is that there is no tradition 
underlying ties between Russia and Africa. If what is meant are 
the “traditions” of slave-trading and colonial seizures, they are 
indeed lacking in the historical connections between Russia and 
Africa. But as for the rest of the arguments outlined above, they 
can easily be disproved with historical facts that are now widely 
known. 

It is enough to recall that the first voyage to Madagascar was 
conceived by Peter the Great, who intended to send an expedi- 
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tion of two ships to the island back in 1724. This plan remained 
unrealized; Russians first came to Mauritius and Madagascar 
fifty years later. They were mutineers who had rebelled against 
the tsar and escaped from a jail in Kamchatka aboard the Saint 
Peter. They were led by a Polish officer, Moritz August Beniow- 
ski. In 1771-1773, seventeen Russians under Beniowski became 
the first to complete the journey round Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
Some of them did not return to Russia, but remained with Be- 
niowski in France. In 1785 they went to Madagascar, where 
they tried to set up an independent state together with the Ma- 
lagasy people and founded a settlement on the Bay of Antongil. 
It was beginning with this time—the late eighteenth century— 
that Russians began to visit the south of Africa frequently. 

The mission of the Russian Red Cross in Ethiopia, which ren- 
dered aid to Ethiopians wounded in battle against the Italian 
colonizers and to the civilian population, was another bright 
page in the history of pre-revolutionary contacts between Rus- 
sians and the peoples of Africa. Russian doctors opened a field 
hospital in Addis Ababa, which admitted up to 250 patients a 
day. The Russian Red Cross Mission organized the first medical 
courses for Ethiopians and, in essence, laid the foundations of 
medical service in Ethiopia. In a letter addressed to Russia and 
dated October 22, 1896, the Emperor Menelik II wrote: “The 
work that has been done ... by the Red Cross doctors can be 
felt throughout our country. The example you have shown is 
imprinted in the heart of the Ethiopian people... May the 
friendship between our two states grow stronger through the 
ages.” How modern these words sound! Today, following the 
traditions of Russian-Ethiopian friendship, Soviet doctors are 
working in the Dejazmach Balcha hospital, which is named after 
Ethiopia’s national hero. They treat the sick, perform operations, 
study local diseases, and train national cadres. 

The October Revolution was the great signal for the political 
awakening of the peoples of Africa; first to learn of it were sold- 
iers in colonial units, including the “Senegalese rifles”, dispatched 
by the Entente to Odessa to crush the Bolsheviks. Data from this 
period show that African soldiers were directly involved in the 
revolutionary actions that rocked the French army in 1918-1919. 
Here is another striking fact: after Odessa and the Crimea were 
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liberated by the Red Army, a number of French soldiers and 
sailors remained in Soviet Russia. Among them were some twenty 
Senegalese soldiers, who went over to the side of the revolutionary 
army with all their equipment, including machine guns. Under 
difficult winter conditions, this group marched all the way to 
Moscow. 

Even these few facts prove that contacts between the Russians 
and the peoples of Africa certainly did not begin in 1960. 

Two more or less distinct periods can be seen in the history 
of Soviet-African relations. The first period, which was rather 
long in time, encompasses the first years of Soviet power and 
continues to the end of the Second World War (1917-1945). In 
this period, naturally, possibilities for direct contacts between the 
Soviet Union and African countries were extremely limited. Co- 
lonialista denied to the peoples of Africa the right and the op- 
portunity to communicate with other countries and nations. The 
colonizers did everything possible to ensure that the truth about 
the October Revolution and the Soviet Union did not reach the 
continent, to prevent contacts between Africans and Soviet ci- 
tizens. Suffice it to say that in the years before the Second World 
War and immediately afterwards the officials of certain Western 
states placed in the passports of Soviet citizens traveling abroad 
the following visa: “For departure to other countries, except Afri- 
can states.” 

As early as the start of the 20s, the Soviet government was 
attempting to establish friendly ties with those African countries 
that had retained their own sovereign governments. An instance 
of this are the painstaking and tireless efforts of the Soviet state 
and its diplomats to establish contacts with Ethiopia. 

According to recently discovered archival documents, I. A. Zal- 
kind was sent on a diplomatic mission to Ethiopia in 1921 by the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Republic. 
In Jerusalem he was able to meet with employees of the Ethiop- 
ian embassy, and with their aid he reached Ethiopia. In Addis 
Ababa, Zalkind conducted negotiations with fitawrary Habte- 
Giorgis and other leaders of the Ethiopian government on resum- 
ing official relations between the two countries and sending a 
diplomatic mission to Ethiopia from Soviet Russia. The reaction 
of the Ethiopian leaders to these proposals was favorable, although 
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they did not conceal their concern over the negative position of 
the Western powers hostile to the Soviet Union. The question of 
resuming relations thus remained unresolved; Zalkind, after spend- 
ing about two months in Ethiopia, returned to the USSR in 
1922.2 Under the pseudonym I. Vanin, he published in the jour- 
nal Novy Vostok an article titled “Abyssinia”. It contained re- 
markable conclusions. He wrote that before Ethiopia lay “two 
ways, the choice between which already depends to a greater de- 
giee” on that country itself “than on the influence and pres- 
sure of Europe. One path is to pass through the fiery crucible of 
capitalism ... to experience all the stages ... of covert or overt 
colonization; the other is to be brought into the era of the growth 
of productive forces under the aegis of the power of the working 
people, with a minimum of sacrifices and a maximum of aid 
from those countries where new social forms have already 
triumphed.’ 

Later the Soviet side took further steps to establish diplomatic 
contacts with Ethiopia. Negotiations were successfully opened 
with the head of the Ethiopian mission in Greece, but ended 
with no positive result. In 1925 the question of conducting So- 
viet-Ethiopian talks was discussed in Hijaz by the consuls of the 
two countries. It is clear from the record of their conversation 
that the main obstacle to the normalization of Soviet-Ethiopian 
relations continued to be the position of the Western countries. 
In the course of the conversation, the Ethiopian consul said that 
the people of his country “regard the Russian people with great 
attention and love... The Abyssinian people knows that the Rus- 
sian people has rid itself of the centuries-old yoke of absolu- 
tism.”’* Despite the obstacles set up by the West European powers 
and resistance in Ethiopia itself, contacts between the two coun- 
tries continued to develop. In 1927 an expedition led by an out- 
standing Soviet scholar, the Academician N. I. Vavilov, which 
discovered in Africa an independent center of the domestication 
of plants, worked in Ethiopia.® Trade relations began to develop 
between the USSR and Ethiopia. The Russian-Eastern chamber 
of commerce received requests from Ethiopian trading firms for 
the establishment of direct ties with Soviet foreign trade organi- 
zations. In 1931 the first lot of petroleum products was sold to 
Ethiopia by the USSR; the same year a representative of the 
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Soviet organization Soyuznefteexport conducted negotiations 
with an emissary of the Ethiopian government and the national 
society of trade and industry, which concluded with the signing 
of an agreement on the sale of a large quantity of petroleum 
products to Ethiopia. Ethiopia’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, Wol- 
de-Mariam, said in conversation with a Soviet representative that 
his country was interested in developing trade with the Soviet 
Union but had to overcome great difficulties, since foreigners 
were intriguing against the Soviet Union and raising the specter 
of Bolshevism. 

A Soviet trade delegation came to Addis Ababa in 1932. The 
USSR began to supply Ethiopia with not only petroleum pro- 
ducts but also agricultural tools and small lots of industrial goods; 
Ethiopian coffee appeared in Soviet stores. These were the first 
steps towards establishing economic ties between the two coun- 
tries. 

In 1935-1936, Soviet-Ehiopian talks were conducted in Moscow 
and Paris on establishing official relations; they were cut short 
by fascist Italy’s annexation of Ethiopia. 

The USSR spoke out strongly in defense of Ethiopia even 
before the attack of the Italian fascists. The Soviet representative 
to the League of Nations declared that the USSR proceeded 
from the principles of the equality and independence of Ethiopia. 
Soviet diplomacy consistently maintained this position during all 
the debates in the League of Nations and its committees and 
throughout the struggle of the peoples of Ethiopia against fas- 
cist aggression. On September 5, 1935, the USSR People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, Maxim Litvinov, declared at a ses- 
sion of the Council of the League of Nations: ‘We are faced 
with an undoubted threat of war, a threat of aggression.”’® The 
Soviet Union worked for the adoption of effective sanctions 
against fascist Italy, exposed before the whole world the colonial, 
aggressive character of Italian fascism’s war against Ethiopia, 
and uncovered the essence of the policy of encouraging the ag- 
gressor. The working people of the Soviet Union followed the 
struggle of the whole Ethiopian people against the Italian aggres- 
sors with warm sympathy. “Hail to the popular masses of Abys- 
sinia, courageously defending their independence!”—this was one 
of the slogans adopted by the Central Committee of the CPSU 
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(Bolsheviks) on the eighteenth anniversary of the October Re- 
voiution. The working people of the USSR also gave material 
aid to the Ethiopian people: $5,000 were sent through the Red 
Cross. 

The Soviet Union was not only one of the few states that did 
not recognize the fascists’ annexation of Ethiopia; it also con- 
tinued to struggle insistently in defense of the people of that 
country even after its temporary occupation. At a plenum of the 
League of Nations on July 1, 1936, the head of the Soviet dele- 
gation declared that only effective action against the aggressor 
could save the victim of aggression. At a session of the Council 
of the League of Nations in May of 1938, the Soviet representa- 
tive pointed out that to recognize the results of acts of violence, 
and moreover when the country that had been attacked was still 
struggling for independence, meant to abet the aggressor directly 
and deal the victim of aggression a stab in the back.” The con- 
sistent anti-colonialist position of the USSR gave important 
moral and political support to the struggling people of 
Ethiopia. 

On April 21, 1943, after the liberation of Ethiopia from the 
fascist occupying forces, diplomatic relations were at last estab- 
lished between the USSR and Ethiopia. 

As noted above, Soviet-African relations were marked for many 
years by the peculiar circumstance that normal relations could 
not develop between the USSR and African countries because 
West European imperialism had deprived the African nations of 
statehood, regarding them exclusively as a cheap labor force 
through whose work the capitalists of various countries could 
build and multiply their wealth. 

This state of affairs continued for nearly thirty years. Out- 
wardly it might seem that Soviet-African relations (with the ex- 
ception of Ethiopia) did not develop at all as such. And this 
is indeed the case, if such relations are viewed exclusively from 
the point of view of international law. Such an approach to So- 
viet-African relations would be too narrow, however; in the 20s 
and 30s, and particularly in the 40s, important historical pro- 
cesses occurred in international relations in connection with the 
growth of class self-awareness among the working people of all 
countries and continents, the strengthening of proletarian inter- 
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nationalism, the spread of Marxist-Leninist ideology in colonies 
(including those in Africa), and the intensification of the struggle 
of nations for freedom and independence. The Soviet experience 
in building socialism proved that over a short historical period 
even a country as backward as tsarist Russia had been could ad- 
vance to the leading edge of social and economic development 
if its people were guided by the scientific ideology of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

The revolutionary intelligentsia and the vanguard of the work- 
ing masses of Africa, overcoming obstacles of various sorts, strove 
persistently to understand the experience amassed by the world’s 
first socialist state and to find ways of using it both in the re- 
volutionary struggle with external and internal reaction and in 
the peaceful construction of a fundamentally new and just so- 
ciety. The number of adherents of socialism in Africa grew; Marx- 
Ist groups and parties were formed. ‘The International Socialist 
League was active in southern Africa as early as 1919. Marxist 
parties were founded in Egypt and the Union of South Africa 
in the early 20s; in Algeria in 1936; in Tunisia in 1937; and 
in Morocco in 1943. Africans studying in Europe began to inter- 
est themselves ever more actively in socialist ideology, and social- 
ist ideas spread in Africa. 

The consequences of all this became fully apparent in the 
progress of African political thought after the Second World 
War. At present even bourgeois historians are forced to note, with 
a certain hint of pessimism, the influence that Leninist ideas 
and socialist doctrine exerted in Africa even in the period when 
no state relations existed between the Soviet Union and the 
African countries.* 


* The American Africanist C. T. Thorne, for example, admits that 
“the Soviet Union emerged onto the world scene ... at a time when... 
African nationalism was successfully asserting itself against rule by the 
West. Thus, two revolutions ... challenged the West simultaneously.” 
(“External Political Pressures”, in: Vernon McKay, ed., African Diplo- 
macy: Studies in the Determinants of Foreign Policy [New York: Frede- 
rick A. Praeger, 1966], p. 146.) Peter Worsley, a professor of sociology 
at the University of Manchester, is even more candid: ‘“The achievement 
of revolution and the construction of a new kind of society ... inspired 
the hope that others might learn how to achieve their revolution from 
the peoples of Russia” (The Third World {London: Weidenfeld and Ni- 
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The ideological sources of the socialist world outlook, which 
infused strength into Soviet-African relations before the Second 
World War, were transformed in the years of the struggle against 
Nazism and racism into a powerful factor for the further conso- 
lidation in international relations of the principles of the self- 
determination of nations, respect for their sovereignty, and the 
right to state independence and territorial inviolability. It may 
be said that the Soviet people’s victory over fascism and racism 
acted as a very strong political catalyst on the national libera- 
tion revolution in Africa, where an ever deepening interest was 
shown in socialist ideology and Marxist-Leninist scholarship. 

Thus the socialist revolution in Russia, the practical building 
of socialism in the USSR, and the victory of the Soviet people 
in the struggle against fascism gradually filled Soviet-African re- 
lations with a new content, preparing, in particular, the condi- 
tions for a qualitative leap in the development of international 
relations that took place in the second stage of the general crisis 
of capitalism, at a period when the citadels of colonialism in 
Africa were toppling more rapidly than ever before. 

The second period in the development of Soviet-African rela- 
tions began after the Second World War and proceeded under 
the influence of the further unfolding of the general crisis of 
capitalism. This was the very moment, long awaited, that Lenin 
had foreseen in 1922, when he wrote: “The morrow of world 
history will be a day when the awakening peoples oppressed by 
imperialism are finally aroused and the decisive long and hard 
struggle for their hberation begins.’* It was after the Second 
World War that the collapse of imperialism’s colonial system in 


colson, 1964}, p. 93.) Of particular note is the following conclusion drawn 
by the British scholar David Morrison: “An interesting study could un- 
doubtedly be written on the influence in Africa of Leninist revolutionary 
ideas, which have at least had a place in the political education of most 
of today’s African leaders.” (The U.S.S.R. and Africa: 1945-1963 [Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1964], p. 12). In an article titled “L’Afri- 
que revolutionnaire,” the French journal Afrique contemporaine (No. 20 
{July-August 1965], p. 23) noted that up to the Second World War 
“when Black intellectuals dreamed of freedom, they borrowed the words 
of Voltaire and Rousseau. The Red Army’s entry into Berlin in 1945 
overthrew this state of affairs.” 
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Africa began, and that new independent states started to appear 
on that continent. 

Certain historical landmarks can be distinguished in the post- 
war period. In the years 1945-1955, for example, the Soviet Union 
established diplomatic relations with a number of African coun- 
tries, thus opening a significant breach in the colonial palisade 
dividing the USSR and Africa. 

In the mid 50s the third stage in the general crisis of capital- 
ism began, and there was a further serious weakening of the for- 
ces of imperialism in Africa. Under these conditions the political 
system of colonialism in Africa collapsed in the second half of 
the 50s and the early 60s; Soviet-African relations came to a new 
frontier: they emerged onto the high road of inter-state co-ope- 
ration. In this period diplomatic relations were established be- 
tween the USSR and Tunisia, Morocco, the Congo (Leopold- 
ville), the Central African Republic, Togo, and several other 
newly emerged African states. 

The second half of the 60s and the 70s were marked by new 
successes for the nations of Africa in their struggle against the 
forces of imperialism. In the 70s the last colonial empire collaps- 
ed in the course of the victorious struggle of the peoples of Gul- 
nea-Bissau, Mozambique, and Angola. The triumph of the 
revolution in Ethiopia was a major event in the history of 
Africa. 

At the threshold of the 80s another independent state—the 
fiftieth in Africa—appeared: Zimbabwe. For almost ninety years 
this country bore the name of Cecil Rhodes, famous in his time 
for carrying forward Britain’s imperial policy; by the will of 
history, it was the last British colony in Africa. Now a new page 
has been opened in the history of the people of Zimbabwe. At 
the cost of great sacrifices (20,000 patriots died in the war against 
the colonialists) conditions have been created for the building of 
a truly independent sovereign state. The people of the Soviet 
Union regarded the courageous, freedom-loving people of Zim- 
babwe with unfailing sympathy, and greeted the news of the 
patriots’ decisive victory with great joy and satisfaction. 

Thus at the outset of the 80s Africa has fifty independent sta- 
tes occupying about 96 percent of the continent’s territory and 
accounting for 94 percent of its population. These historical 
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changes did not come about in Africa of their own accord. The 
peoples of Africa were forced to wage a long and bloody struggle 
for their freedom and independence. The national liberation 
movement unfolded in a fierce struggle against the colonialists, 
who frequently resorted to military force to suppress actions by 
the masses of the working people. 

In their struggle to achieve and consolidate their political in- 
dependence, the African countries constantly relied, and con- 
tinue to rely, on the selfless and effective support of the Soviet 
Union. The new circumstances make it possible for the Soviet 
Union, following the Leninist principles of its foreign policy, to 
give much more moral, political, diplomatic, and material sup- 
port to African states in their struggle to consolidate their inde- 
pendence and achieve national renaissance. 

The policy of the Soviet Union helps significantly in enlarging 
the role of newly independent states in world development. This 
policy covers the defense of their interests in  interna- 
tional organizations; economic and technological assistance 1n car- 
rying out projects aimed at overcoming economic backwardness; 
scientific and cultural co-operation; the strengthening of defense 
capability—that is, creating the ability to resist imperialist aggres- 
sion; and various types of aid in the struggle to abolish racist 
regimes. The Statement of the Soviet Government of June 23, 
1978, declares that “in its relations with African states, the Soviet 
Union invariably follows the principles of solidarity with the 
struggle of nations for independence and freedom, for national 
and social progress, genuine equality of rights, respect for sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity, non-interference in internal af- 
fairs, and mutually beneficial co-operation.”® At the dawn of the 
Soviet state, Lenin elaborated the principles of Soviet foreign 
policy; these principles are just as contemporary today as they 
were in the 20s. Lenin expressed complete faith in the triumphant 
power of the national liberation movement on all continents 
under the sway of colonialism, including Africa. The unshakable 
foundation of Soviet foreign policy is continuous support for the 
peoples of Africa in their struggle against imperialism. This imple- 
ments the instructions given by Lenin on the eve of the socialist 
revolution in Russia, by Lenin, who said that the future socialist 
state would always support the peoples of colonial countries 
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against exploiter classes and their states.1° The principal exploiters 
in Africa, even to the present, are foreign monopolies. 

In 1920 Lenin, characterizing the policy of Soviet Russia in 
Asia, expressed a thought that can quite justly be related to the 
USSR’s policy in Africa today. He said that the Soviet state 
favored “peaceful coexistence with all peoples; with the workers 
and peasants of all nations awakening to a new life—a life 
without exploiters, without landowners, without capitalists, with- 
out merchants.”*? Lenin believed that normal, friendly relations 
could very well exist between the Soviet state and other coun- 
tries even at the stage in the development of Asian, African, and 
Latin American countries when socialism did not yet exist there, 
when progressive elements of those continents were only dreaming 
about it. Thus in the first years of Soviet power Lenin, directing 
the foreign policy of the Soviet state, set a course towards im- 
proving relations with countries where the national bourgeoisie 
had come to power and was seeking independence for its coun- 
try and the development of relations with the young Soviet Re- 
public. Likewise in our times, Soviet foreign policy is not con- 
fined to relations with those African states already following the 
socialist orientation. On the contrary, Soviet-African ties are 
being activated along an exceptionally broad front. 

The last decade and a half have been characterized by rapid 
development in Soviet-African relations. In the 70s, they rose to 
a new and qualitatively higher stage. The consolidation and 
Lioadening of co-operation, and the enrichment of its political 
content, became the defining trend in this development. By con- 
cluding agreements with newly independent countries on the basis 
of full and unconditional recognition of their sovereignty, the 
Soviet Union, in essence, has brought them into international re- 
lations as equal partners for the first time. In so doing, it also 
has exerted a certain influence on the political line of imperial- 
ism, which now finds itself compelled to construct its mutual 
relations with independent African states much more cautiously, 
even though on the whole its reactionary essence remains un- 
changed. 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union towards the capitalist 
countries proceeds from the doctrine of peaceful coexistence, 
which does not place in doubt the right of every people to free 
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itself af foreign control imposed by imperialists and colonizers 
and to defend its independence by force of arms against direct 
and indirect aggression from without. It is, moreover, in full ac- 
cord with the aspirations of the independent African countries, 
whase peoples are vitally interested in lasting world peace. Only 
under the conditions of peace can they overcome the monstrous 
social and econemic backwardness that colonialism has left them 
as its legacy. 

The desire for peace has been repeatedly expressed by many 
African government leaders, who well understand that only in 
peaceful conditions can the African countries concentrate their 
ettarts on the complex internal tasks tacing them. ‘The circums- 
tance that the USSR and the independent African countries con- 
sistently support a peace-loving policy leaves a positive impres- 
sion on their mutual relations. For independent Atrican countries 
peace is a faithful ally in the struggle with destitution and need. 
Soviet-Alrican co-operation is developing and growing. strong 
on the basis of the principle of struggle for peace. 

The character of the foreign policy of each independent Afr- 
can state is, of course, determined by many factors, especially 
by its social structure, level of economic development, and place 
in the world econamic system, and also by its degree of economic 
dependence on the farmer metropolises. ‘hus each African state 
has, in addition to the common features characteristic of the 
foreign policy of most of the countries on that continent, its own 
specitic traits, which are dictated by the peculiarities of its histor- 
ical development. ‘The foreign policy of the Soviet Union cannot 
overlook this circumstance. Soviet-African relations are not at all 
unitorm, Moreover, the USSR’s relations with each individual 
African country are In many ways unique and are marked by dif- 
fering degrees of the development and depth of mutual under- 
standing. ‘lhe foreign policy conceptions of all African countries, 
however, include certain well-established principles that consti- 
tute an important component of Soviet-African relations. 

The princtple of antt-colonialism has established itself quite 
firmly in the foreign policy of independent African states. It finds 
expression in the practical actions of many African states, in the 
support that African governments give—morally, politically, and 
in the realm of international law—to peoples of southern Africa 
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who are still fighting for their independence. It is sufficient to 
recall that more than twenty African countries took part in the 
working out of principles for a Declaration adopted by forty-eight 
African and Asian states on Granting Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples. All of the African states in the UN (there 
were thirty-five in 1960) voted in favor of this declaration. Anti- 
colonialism is a firmly fixed principle in the foreign policy of 
almost every African state. 

The Soviet Union is in complete solidarity with the African 
countries in their struggle against colonial oppression. The USSR 
repudiates every variety of the oppression of man by man, of 
the enslavement of one nation or nationality by another; in the 
international arena it is the chief ally of the forces fighting 
against the racist regime in Pretoria and for the full liberation 
of Namibia from the domination of South Africa. The Soviet 
Union has declared again and again that it regards South Afri- 
ca as a usurper, an occupying power trying to retain Namibia 
through the force of arms. The USSR unswervingly favors grant- 
ing the people of Namibia its inalienable right to self-determi- 
nation and true independence on the basis of respect for the 
unity and territorial integrity of that country. The Soviet Union 
was the initiator of a resolution adopted by the UN Security 
Council in October of 1978 in which the South African decision 
to conduct “elections” in Namibia is called an “overt challenge” 
to the United Nations. 

From the very beginning of the problem in Rhodesia, the So- 
viet Union spoke out against every attempt by the imperialists 
and racists to avoid resolving that problem in favor of the people 
of Zimbabwe. The victory won by the Patriotic Front in Zim- 
babwe is also the outcome of the aid rendered that country by 
independent African states and of the support of the countries 
of the socialist community. 

The representatives of the Soviet Union in the UN are active 
in exposing the line of imperialist circles in the West, which sup- 
ports and caters to the racist regime in Pretoria. Speaking before 
the Security Council of January 30, 1978, Oleg Troyanovsky, 
the Soviet representative, declared: “The Soviet Union has re- 
peatedly warned that continued inaction on the part of inter- 
national bodies and their failure to take genuinely effective mea- 
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sures against the apartheid regime, and, in particular, the direct 
connivance of certain circles with that regime, are fraught with 
serious dangers for the cause of peace. We should not forget 
another thing: that such inaction, such connivance—sometimes 
camouflaged by trumped-up arguments about ‘dialogue’ and vari- 
ous kinds of ‘settlements’—leads to an increase in the severity of 
the mass repressions, to loss of human life and to intensification 
of the most barbarous manifestations of social ostracism, under 
the uncontrolled domination of the racists within the country.”*? 

The Soviet Union regards South Africa’s armed invasion of 
Angola in August of 1981 and the stubborn refusal of the racists 
to grant genuine independence to the people of Namibia as being 
linked to Washington’s course towards undermining détente and 
worsening the international situation, and to attempts by the US 
ruling circles to represent the struggle for freedom and social pro- 
gress as a manifestation of “terrorism”, a “communist plot’, etc. 
With the arrival of the Reagan Administration, the USA entered 
the path of open complicity with the apartheid regime and indul- 
gence of its expansionist ambitions. Today no one in official 
Washington any longer hides that hopes are being placed in 
violently suppressing liberation movements and the overall weaken- 
ing of progressive forces. 

In the United Nations, the Soviet Union speaks in favor of 
halting co-operation of any sort with the racist regime, of totally 
isolating the racists internationally. The Soviet Union strongly 
condemns the policy of the racist South African regime and 
works within the UN for the adoption and active enforcement of 
resolutions aimed at isolating and boycotting that regime 
and for the complete eradication of apartheid and of all other 
forms and manifestations of racial discrimination and oppres- 
sion. 

Thus the policy of the Soviet Union and that of the African 
states coincides on this most important question. Of course, not 
all African countries are sufficiently consistent in their struggle 
against colonialism, and the tactics used by the USSR against 
colonialism in the UN are not always fully identical with the 
approach a given African state takes to the anti-colonial pro- 
blem. But if certain disagreements on such matters arise at times 
in the UN, they are only temporary and are gradually resolved 
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in the course of consultations between Soviet and African repre- 
sentatives. In essence the USSR and the independent countries 
of Africa co-operate closely on problems of liquidating the rem- 
nants of colonialism, achieving ever more perceptible results, 
and this cannot but aid their further rapprochement. The policy 
of the imperialist states on the colonial question, by contrast, is 
utterly at odds with that of the African states, and no consulta- 
tions can reconcile the two. 

Another foreign policy principle directly related to the strug- 
gle against imperialism and touching on prospects for the develop- 
ment of intra-African co-operation has now become firmly estab- 
lished in Africa. This is the principle of strengthening African 
unity, which is dictated by the interests of preserving and con- 
solidating the political independence of African states. As noted 
above, the creation of the Organization of African Unity in May 
of 1963 was an important landmark on the way towards streng- 
thening the unity of Africa. The programmatic document it 
adopted (the OAU Charter) proclaimed as the basic goals of 
the OAU the struggle against colonialism and neo-colonialism 
and for a united independent Africa, and for peace, disarma- 
ment, and equal rights in economic relations among states. At 
present the OAU 1s a continental organization which despite va- 
rious sorts of internal and external factors and counter-influences 
continues to play a unifying role in the struggle of African coun- 
tries to consolidate their political independence. The OAU has 
the full support of the USSR in this just struggle. In the impor- 
tant question of strengthening the unity of the African countries, 
the Soviet Union stands on the side of salutary forces in the 
African community of states. 

One basic principle of African foreign policy that has become 
firmly established in practice is positive neutralism or, as it is 
now more often called, the principle of non-alignment. This 
principle, as can be seen by the foreign policy of many African 
countries, is not neutrality in the classical sense known to inter- 
national law, under which an individual state maintains a strictly 
neutral position on the basic international problems dividing 
two states or groups of states. Practice shows that the neutralism 
of many African countries has a number of traits that distinguish 
it from European neutralism. 
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The great majority of African countries could hardly be said 
to take a neutral position on such burning questions of interna- 
tional law as war and peace, peaceful coexistence, the aggression 
of imperialist states on the international arena, support for na- 
tional liberation movements, and the unity of anti-imperialist 
forces. On all of these questions the foreign policy of African 
states coincides to a greater or lesser degree with that of the So- 
viet Union. 

The anti-imperialist bias of African (and also Asian) neutralism 
brought John Foster Dulles, who was then the US Secretary 
of State, to declare that it was amoral, and to conduct an active 
diplomatic campaign to draw the developing countries into mi- 
litary-political blocs under the aegis of the USA.’* 

It can now be said that this tactic, which the USA did not 
give up even after Dulles’s death and which showed itself with 
particular clarity in the actions of Carter and Brzezinski, has suf- 
fered utter defeat in independent Africa. On the whole, imper- 
ialism’s attempts to undermine the positive neutralism of Afri- 
can states have been unsuccessful. The African conception of 
positive neutralism is growing stronger under contemporary con- 
ditions, and this opens still greater possibilities before Soviet- 
African co-operation internationally. 

The fact that African countries and the Soviet Union support 
one another, in the UN and elsewhere, on questions of the first 
importance, such as war and peace, anti-colonialism, the unity 
of anti-imperialist forces, and positive neutralism, shows that 
their relations in international politics are based on principle, 
not on the expediencies of the moment. 

As has been noted, many African countries are highly depend- 
ent economically on the capitalist economic system or on indi- 
vidual imperialist states. Experience shows that some of them are 
not yet ready to establish direct trade contacts with the Soviet 
Union and do not seek effective means to develop their relations 
with the socialist states. The dependent economic policy of the 
governments of these African countries and their inconsistency 
in pursuing an anti-imperialist course are an obstacle to their 
developing relations with countries of the socialist community. 
The development of bilateral relations requires that both govern- 
ments persistently seek ways towards this goal. When the leaders 
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of newly emerged African states fall under the influence of anti- 
communist and anti-Soviet propaganda, the development of re- 
Jations with the USSR is made more difficult; at times relations 
even deteriorate sharply. And so Soviet-African relations take 
shape under the influence of various factors, both positive and 
negative. 

The Soviet Union consistently pursues a friendly policy of 
broad co-operation and support in relation to the independent 
countries of Africa. In recent years the scale of this co-operation 
has increased significantly, taking in more and more new fields. 
At the same time the swift development of Soviet-African rela- 
tions demands deeper study of the conditions under which they 
are taking shape. The intensification of the class struggle in Afri- 
ca and the activization of imperialist forces give new urgency to 
the problems of further strengthening Soviet-African relations 
and heightening their effectiveness. These relations have a firm 
base for further development, but they also demand certain 
improvements, which can be effected only if the principles of co- 
operation which have attained such notable development in 
Soviet-African relations, are upheld as actively in Africa as in 
the USSR. 

Experience has shown that African peoples do not at all wish 
to place their countries under the sway of neo-colonialism, which 
seeks to achieve the old colonial goals through new methods. To 
do so would be to turn many African countries once again into 
colonies—albeit of a new type—of the capitalist West, and to 
make it enormously more difficult for them to advance along the 
road to social and economic progress. One of the most effective 
ways of preventing this is to further strengthen and improve co- 
operation between African countries and the socialist states. 

Time has shown again and again that the isolation of any 
newly independent country from its natural ally, the world’s first 
socialist state, complicates its struggle for liberation and some- 
times leads to defeat. And, on the contrary, reliance on the social- 
ist community and co-operation with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries ensures important successes for the forces 
of national liberation. In the USSR the states of Africa have a 
faithful friend, ready to give them help and support in develop- 
ing along the road to progress. 
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Co-operation by African countries with the foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union and their support for it, as well as the continua- 
tion of the Soviet Union’s policy of friendship and support in 
relation to the independent African countries, will shape not only 
the future of Soviet-African relations but also, to a significant 
degree, the future of Africa itself. 


Chapter 2 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE USSR 
AND AFRICAN COUNTRIES: 
TENDENCIES AND PROSPECTS 


The Objective Basis of the USSR’s Ties 
with African Countries 


The foreign policy program of the Twenty-Sixth Congress of 
the CPSU affirmed once again the USSR’s solidarity with peo- 
ples struggling for independence, including the peoples of Afri- 
ca. To be sure, these states differ in the character of their existing 
social systems, the international ties they have _ established, 
the level of their economic development, and a number of other 
objective features. Nonetheless, the great majority of them are 
united in the international arena’ by an intensifying struggle 
against imperialism for their political and economic rights, for 
genuine sovereignty, and for social progress. These criteria for 
evaluating the concrete positions of the newly independent coun- 
tries in international affairs also serve as the basis of their rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries, a 
basis for co-operation in resolving the fundamental problems of 
our times—war and peace, eliminating hotbeds of tension, resist- 
ing aggression, and restructuring international relations, both 
political and economic, along democratic lines. 

The foreign policy of the USSR is a class policy. It corres- 
ponds to the vital interests of all peoples. Thus the Soviet Union’s 
relations with African countries are shaped by its desire to pro- 
mote their full and genuine decolonization. At the foundation 
of those relations lie the principles of internationalist solidarity, 
which were laid down by the very first acts of the Soviet state: 
the Decree on Peace, the Declaration of the Rights of the Peo- 
ples of Russia, and the Appeal to All Working Muslims of Rus- 
sia and the East. The USSR is true to the Leninist idea of world- 
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wide co-operation among the forces of socialism and national 
liberation. “The foreign policy of the proletariat,’ Lenin wrote, 
“is alliance with the revolutionaries of the advanced countries and 
with all the oppressed nations against all and any imperialists.” 

At the present stage the fundamental principles of the USSR's 
policy in Africa include: 

— active support of all forces struggling against imperialism, 
for the liquidation of the remnants of colonial domination, against 
neo-colonialism, racism, and apartheid, and for the strengthening 
of political independence and economic autonomy; 

— non-recognition and decisive condemnation of racist re- 
gimes and oppressive dictatorships, and participation in all types 
of boycotts and sanctions against them; 

— support for the anti-imperialist activities of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity; 

- — struggle for peace and security in Africa; 

— resistance to every sort of outside interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of independent states; 

-—— mutually beneficial co-operation with all countries on an 
equal basis. 

The USSR’s co-operation with the independent African states 
represents a completely new phenomenon in the overall system of 
modern international relations. It is intended to help accomplish 
the fundamental tasks facing national-democratic revolutions. 

The main trends of this co-operation can be formulated as 
follows: 

— in the political sphere, strengthening the sovereignty of 
newly emerged states, defending their interests through political 
and diplomatic means in the international arena, upholding their 
right to freely choose the orientation of their social development 
and supporting their struggle to abolish inequality in international 
relations; 

— in the economic sphere, assistance in establishing a national 
economy, in throwing off imperialist exploitation and neo-colo- 
nialist diktat and dependence, in asserting sovereignty over natural 
riches, and in winning equality in the international division of 
labor; 

— in the ideological sphere, support in the struggle against 
the ideological expansion of imperialism and neo-colonialism and 
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help in assimilating the ideas of scientific socialism and in expos- 
ing bourgeois and social-reformist neo-colonialist theories of so- 
cial and economic development, which are modifications of the 
conceptions of national and racial oppression; 

— in the military sphere, strengthening the defense capability 
_of the independent states, creating the ability to rebuff racist and 
neo-colonialist aggression, and defending them from the military 
pressures and overt invasions and expansionist actions of impe- 
rialism. 

The history of recent decades furnishes many examples of the 
fruitfulness of this course. In 1947 the Soviet Union was the only 
member of the UN Security Council to speak forth strongly in 
support of Egypt’s request that British troops be withdrawn from 
the territory of Egypt and the Sudan; in 1956 the Soviet Union 
demanded in the most serious terms that the military interven- 
tion of Britain, France, and Israel against Egypt be ended 
immediately. In the early 60s the Soviet Union gave significant 
aid to Algeria in its war of liberation and to Zaire (the Congo) 
in resisting foreign intervention. In 1967-1970 the Soviet Union 
actively supported the struggle of the central government of Ni- 
geria to thwart attempts to divide that country. It would not be 
ditficult to extend this list. 

The USSR and the other socialist states have rendered, and 
continue to render, significant material assistance, including mi- 
litary aid, to all contingents of the real national liberation move- 
ment fighting against racist and colonial oppression, and also to 
countries struggling against aggression. This policy is rooted in 
Lenin’s teaching concerning just and unjust wars. The struggle 
of enslaved peoples for liberation is always a just struggle, as is 
also armed resistance to aggressors. The events of 1967 and 
1973 in the Middle East, of 1976 in Angola, and of 1977 in 
Ethiopia provide striking examples; the fraternal aid given by 
the Soviet Union, Cuba, and other countries of the socialist com- 
munity wrecked the plans of the aggressors. 

The experience of recent decades has shown that certain dif- 
ficulties sometimes arise in the general complex of relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and African countries for reasons beyond 
the control of the USSR. But it is important to keep the leading 
tendency in sight: the strengthening of the position of world 
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socialism and of its ties with countries that have freed themselves 
from direct and indirect colonial dependence has become an 
effective factor in accelerating the processes of progressive trans- 
formations. 


The Development of Political Ties 


The level and character of inter-state relations depend to a 
significant degree on the way that bilateral political co-operation 
takes shape. The Soviet state has shown, and continues to show, 
an unflagging interest in developing bilateral relations with Afn- 
can countries and in perfecting the forms of inter-state ties and 
enriching their political content. 

Meetings between government figures, especially summit con- 
ferences, have had an important place in the development of 
political ties between the USSR and African countries. Personal 
contacts between leaders (in recent years the USSR has had 
contacts of this kind with a number of African states; with coun- 
tries such as Angola and Ethiopia they take place on a regular 
basis) are an aid to resolving practical questions and strengthen- 
ing mutual understanding and trust. The joint documents issued 
after such meetings and contacts invariably note the identity or 
closeness of points of view regarding fundamental international 
problems and determination to make concerted efforts to sup- 
port the struggle to liquidate remnants of colonialism, to resist 
neo-colonialism, and to ensure peace and social progress in Africa 
and throughout the world. 

Particularly fruitful has been the development of political co- 
operation and contacts with those states where the ruling revolu- 
tionary democrats have consciously adopted the socialist orienta- 
tion in the political, economic, and ideological spheres—for 
example Ethiopia, Angola, Mozambique, the People’s Republic 
of the Congo, Benin, and Tanzania. 

Choosing a path of development inevitably forces African lead- 
ers to make ideological choices. The ideologues of national de- 
mocracy are drawing ever closer to the theory of scientific social- 
ism in regard to many problems of the anti-imperialist revolu- 
tion in Africa; this is proof that the ideas of scientific socialism 
are establishing themselves more and more firmly in the conscious- 
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ness of Africa’s politicians and scholars. The broad development 
of Soviet-African relations, including relations in the realm of 
ideology, should help those African countries that have chosen 
the socialist orientation to attain their goal—socialism. 

A new aspect of relations with this group of countries has 
been the intensive development of bilateral ties not only between 
governments but also between parties. The establishment of con- 
tacts between the CPSU and the revolutionary-democratic par- 
ties of African countries heightens the influence of socialist ide- 
ology and promotes the ideological and political evolution of these 
states towards scientific socialism, as well as strengthening social- 
ist tendencies in the national liberation movement. 

In recent years party and government delegations from Ango- 
la, Libya, Ethiopia, Guinea, Algeria and other countries, and 
also a number of delegations from ruling revolutionary-demo- 
cratic organizations, have visited the USSR in accordance with 
agreements on international exchange. Soviet government and 
party leaders have likewise visited many African states. In the 
course of such talks, the Soviet Union and countries of this group 
exchange information on creative efforts in the economic sphere 
and on the realization of plans for economic and socio-political 
development and consult on international problems. Treaties of 
friendship and co-operation occupy a special place. Such treaties 
have been concluded with several African countries, for example 
Angola (1976), Mozambique (1977), Ethiopia (1978), and the 
People’s Republic of the Congo (1980). 

These international documents constitute a firm base for the 
successful development of multifaceted ties between the Soviet 
Union and the states mentioned. That they have been concluded 
is witness to the fact that African countries are increasingly 
coming to understand the importance of co-operation with the 
Soviet Union. 

Friendly relations have developed between the Soviet Union 
and developing countries such as Algeria, Libya, Guinea, Nigeria, 
Zambia, and Madagascar on the basis of broad agreements and 
special declarations concerning fundamental principles of bi- 
lateral co-operation. 

Objectively, the USSR’s policy of strengthening and develop- 
ing political co-operation with African states on a bilateral basis 
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has helped to make the political position of those states in the 
international arena firmer. Moreover, Soviet diplomacy has for 
many years purposefully worked to ensure full representation of 
the developing countries of Africa in the United Nations and 
at international conferences and has striven persistently to bring 
them into broad participation in international affairs. It is for 
precisely this reason that the UN has become an important field 
for political co-operation with the African countries, giving them 
the opportunity to work together on many urgent problems of 
international relations. 

There can be no doubt that the Soviet Union’s course towards 
strengthening and developing all possible forms and lines of po- 
litical co-operation with African states has helped to enlarge the 
role of the latter in deciding questions concerning the fate of 
the world and the social progress and freedom of nations and 
has a beneficial effect on the entire system of international rela- 
tions. This represents a guarantee of further successes for the peo- 
ples of Africa in their struggle against imperialism and for in- 
dependence, both political and economic, and social progress. 


Economic, Scientific, and Technological Co-operation 


The Soviet Union devotes much attention to developing its 
economic ties abroad, especially its economic ties with the de- 
veloping countries, including those in Africa. Proceeding from 
Leninist ideas about the need for an alliance with the national 
liberation movement, the Soviet Union has established mutually 
beneficial economic, trade, scientific and technological, and cul- 
tural co-operation with many African states, helping them to build 
their own industries and other branches of national economy. At 
the same time, the Soviet Union takes into consideration the 
peculiar place of the African countries in the world economy and 
shows a proper understanding of their specific needs and prob- 
lems. The USSR and the other countries belonging to CMEA* 
consistently defend the sovereignty of every state over its own 


* GMEA (the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance) is an inter- 
national economic organization of socialist countries. Its goal is to devel- 
op all-round economic co-operation on the basis of a steady deepening 
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natural wealth and the right of every nation to free choice of 
its path of development; they call for an end to the exploitation 
of the peoples of African countries by foreign capital and trans- 
national corporations and for the creation of maximally favorable 
conditions for using the international division of labor. 

The most widespread of the numerous forms of economic re- 
lations with the developing countries are trade and co-operation 
in the economic, and scientific and technological fields, including 
the training of national personnel. 

Foreign trade, as a traditional form of inter-state economic 
relations, occupies the leading place in the Soviet Union’s 
co-operation with developing countries. Unlike the imperialist 
states, which use foreign trade as a means to keep former colonies 
within their sphere of influence and perpetuate their unequal 
status in the international division of labor, the USSR builds its 
relations with the developing countries on the Leninist principles 
of genuine equality, friendship, and non-interference in internal 
affairs. 

The USSR’s foreign trade with most of the developing countries 
is conducted on the basis of trade and payment agreements, many 
of which are concluded for the long term. In a number of cases 
trade agreements make it possible to plan the volume of export 
and import, to take into consideration existing credit liabilities and 
the terms for their repayment, and to regulate the trade balance 
of the two parties; they serve as a sort of guarantee of the steady 
development of trade between the USSR and African countries. 

In 1980 the Soviet Union had trade relations with 39 Afri- 
can states. The volume of Soviet-African trade has grown from 
49.3 million roubles in 1955 to 1,927.1 million roubles in 1980— 
a nearly fortyfold increase (see Table 1). It should be noted, 
moreover, that more than 90 percent of Soviet export is made 


up of industrial goods. 


and broadening of the international socialist division of labor in the 
interests of building socialism and communism and of ensuring lasting 
peace. Its members at present are Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Cuba, the 
German Democratic Republic, Hungary, Mongolia, Poland, Romania, 
the USSR, and Vietnam. These countries have 10.5 percent of the 
world’s people, and account for about 19 percent of its land surface. 
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Table 1 


The Dynamics of the USSR’s Foreign Trade with African Coun- 
tries? 


(in millions of roubles) 


Year Export Import Volume 
1955 42.2 37.41 49.3 
1960 89.8 481.4 Ay 
1965 296.0 223.5 519.5 
1970 021.7 482.8 1,004.5 
1975 574.9 864.7 4,439.6 
1980 895.8 4,034.3 1,927.1 


The commodity structure of foreign trade is shaped by many 
factors. A distinguishing feature of the USSR’s trade with the 
developing countries is that machines and equipment occupy the 
principal place in the general volume of goods brought into these 
states from the Soviet Union. In 1980 machines and equipment 
accounted for 97 percent of the Soviet Union’s exports to Libya, 
65 percent to Mozambique, 83 percent to Angola, 86 percent 
to Nigeria, and so on.* The high proportion of machines and 
equipment in Soviet export to the developing countries is an ex- 
pression of the USSR’s practical assistance in meeting their needs 
for means of production in order to create their own industry 
and reduce their dependence on imperialist monopolies. 

Another characteristic feature of Soviet export of machines 
and equipment is that it is composed, to a significant degree, of 
complete plant for enterprises, the installation of which consid- 
erably accelerates the development of productive forces and 
exploration for natural resources in these countries. Equipment 
for integrated plants accounts for more than 50 percent of all 
Soviet exports of machines and equipment to the developing 
countries. In 1980 it represented 85 percent of Soviet exports of 
machines and equipment to Algeria, and 95 percent to Nigeria. 
The rapid growth of Soviet deliveries of industrial equipment to 
the countries of Africa and Asia, in spite of competition from 
capitalist firms, is witness to the fact that in a number of these 
countries the monopoly of West European companies has been 
broken. Over the past decade Soviet exports of equipment and 
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materials has increased more than fifteen times over (see 


Table 2). 


Table 2 


The Growth of the USSR’s Exports of Equipment and Materials for 
Integrated Plants to African Countries‘ 
(in millions of roubles) 


1970 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 
98.39 114.70 126.17 116.95 164.61 215.25 270.3 


This is due to the high quality of Soviet machines and equip- 
ment and also to the fact that the USSR’s foreign trade organi- 
zations, conscious of the weak technological base of the buyer 
countries, pay much attention to providing technical service for 
the machines and equipment they supply to these countries. 

Sales on external markets of the output of Soviet engineering 
are promoted by mixed trading companies, a promising form of 
trade between the USSR and developing countries. Such com- 
panies have been created in Nigeria, Ethiopia, Gameroon, and 
other African countries. 

The growth of deliveries of machines and equipment is accom- 
panied by an increase in the export of construction materials, 
rolled ferrous metals, petroleum products, and other goods. Some 
countries import foodstuffs and other consumer goods from the 
Soviet Union. 

The African countries, in turn, are the major suppliers of cer- 
tain goods imported by the Soviet Union, mostly products of 
tropical agriculture. These purchases satisfy the growing demand 
of the Soviet economy for such goods as cocoa beans, coffee, 
citrus fruits, wines, and sisal hemp. 

Of particular significance for the development of trade with 
African states is the fact that the Soviet Union buys not only 
traditional exports from the African countries but also the out- 
put of enterprises built with its assistance: certain types of mineral 
raw material, cast iron, etc. For some countries such output has 
become the leading article of export to the USSR. For example, 
it accounted for 96 percent of the export of Guinea in 1980.° 
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The veneficial influence of economic co-operation with the 
USSR on broadening the export capabilities of African countries 
makes it easier for those countries to repay the long-term credits 
extended to them by the Soviet Union for the development of 
their national economies; it does not represent a burden in their 
balance of payments, and helps them to establish stable trade 
relations. 

The possibilities for foreign trade with the African countries 
are far from being exhausted. The chief reasons for this are that 
the African countries have not yet achieved complete economic 
independence from their former metropolises and that certain 
forces inside them are still trying to hinder trade relations with 
the Soviet Union. One of the obstacles is that in certain countries 
national foreign trade firms are either entirely absent or few in 
number and weak financially. Trade through foreign interme- 
diaries does not create favorable conditions for Soviet foreign 
trade organizations, which West European companies regard 
mainly as undesirable competitors. Discriminatory measures adopt- 
ed by certain African countries associated with the European 
Common Market against imports of Soviet products also have 
a negative effect on the development of Soviet-African trade. 

Other difficulties arise from the monoculture export specializa- 
tion of certain states, an inheritance from the colonial past. Hav- 
ing no sources of foreign currency income other than export of 
one or two types of goods, they are forced to make payment by 
delivery of these goods to all industrialized states, and first of all 
to West European countries, to which they owe especially large 
debts. As a result, requests from Soviet foreign trade organiza- 
tions for imports sometimes go unsatisfied. 

By 1981 the Soviet Union had concluded inter-governmental 
agreements on economic and technological co-operation with 34 
African states. The USSR had undertaken to provide assistance 
in the construction of 503 enterprises, of which 286 are already 
in operation. Co-operation within the framework of agreement 
with African countries had extended to all the main branches of 
their national economy, as can be seen from the table below. 

By far the largest part of the total assistance provided lies 
within the sphere of material production. The Soviet Union 
devotes much attention in its program of co-operation to the 
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Table 3 


Number of Enterprises and Other Projects Built, under Construction, 
or Planned with the USSR’s Assistance in the Developing Countries 
of Africa According to Branches of the National Economy 


(as of 1 January 19841) 


Branches By agreements In operation 

Total 503 286 
Industry 164 104 
Agriculture 67 28 
Transportation and Communications 37 15 
Geology and Surveying 53 26 
Education, Culture, Health Care, and 

Sports Facilities 163 99 
Housing and Communal Services 5 3 
Science and Sientific Services 15 11 
Other 2 — 


creation of diversified national economies based on industrializa- 
tion using modern technology. Among the basic directions of the 
USSR’s co-operation with African countries is the creation of 
industrial, power, agricultural, and transport enterprises and proj- 
ects, which are often of key importance in the branch of indus- 
try concerned: all of them, moreover, belong to the state sector. 

The success of newly emerged states in independent develop- 
ment depends a great deal on who holds the levers of economic 
management, on where and to what end investments are made. 
Soviet economists believe that the state sector is destined to play 
the decisive role in overcoming economic backwardness in the 
developing countries. For this reason the Soviet Union’s very first 
agreements on co-operation with African countries, unlike those 
made by capitalist countries, were directed primarily at helping 
them to develop their national industry. The accomplishment of 
the tasks of industrial development depends on many factors: 
the initial level of industrial development, the supply of min- 
eral, energy, human, and financial resources, the capacity of the 
domestic market, and so on. Thus the approach taken by the 
Soviet Union in promoting the industrialization of the develop- 
ing countries is varied. In those countries where the precondi- 
tions for the simultaneous development of heavy and light indus- 
try are present, the Soviet Union furnishes aid in creating a 
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multibranch structure of industrial production. In those coun- 
tries where such preconditions are lacking, assistance is directed 
chiefly at building individual enterprises for light industry or 
food processing relying on the local raw material base. This dif- 
ferentiated approach promotes more rational development of the 
productive forces in newly emerged national states. 

A considerable number of developing countries have, with the 
help of the USSR, laid a solid foundation for an electric power 
industry; large hydro- and thermal power stations are under con- 
struction, the electric system is being expanded, and the develop- 
ment of atomic power engineering has begun. 

Today the problem of energy supply is of key importance for 
countries that have set their sights on industrial development, and 
thus assistance in creating fuel and energy industries within their 
national economies takes on particular significance. Among the 
most important sources of energy are oil and natural gas. These 
energy raw materials have been discovered in many African coun- 
tries and are now being extracted and processed there, thanks es- 
pecially to Soviet specialists, who in a number of cases have re- 
futed assertions by Western specialists that various African coun- 
tries lack petroleum resources. 

In Ethiopia co-operation in the development of the gas and 
petroleum industries has been raised to a qualitatively new level. 
Up to now this industry has been based on the Assab petroleum 
processing plant, which uses imported raw materials. New agree- 
ments on co-operation provide for oil and gas prospecting in the 
most promising structures and for the rebuilding of the Assab 
plant, which will increase its processing capacity from 625,000 
tons a year to 1 million. In practice, this means that conditions 
will be created for the formation of a new branch of the national 
economy encompassing the extraction and processing of raw ma- 
terials. 

The Soviet Union has made an indisputable contribution to 
the development of ferrous metallurgy in newly independent 
states. Despite the presence of large deposits of iron ore, the Afri- 
can countries, under the conditions of colonial dependence, had 
practically no metallurgy of their own. The Soviet Union, which 
is deservedly regarded as an authority in the construction of large- 
scale metallurgical enterprises, is helping many African states 
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to develop their own metallurgical industries. The metallurgical 
enterprises being built with the assistance of the Soviet Union 
are, as a rule, large industrial complexes outfitted with up-to-date 
equipment. They represent the last word of science and technol- 
ogy in the industries concerned. In Algeria, for example, Soviet 
organizations, under the terms of a general contract, took part 
in the construction of the steel mill of the El Hajar metallur- 
gical plant; the mill’s annual output capacity is 410,000 tons. 
Steel was melted in Algeria for the first time in 1972. At present 
work is in progress on the second stage of the enterprise, which 
will bring the total annual output capacity of steel to between 
1.8 and 2 million tons. 

The USSR assisted in expanding the Helwan metallurgical 
integrated plant, which occupies a leading position in the Egyp- 
tian economy. The combine produces metallurgical coke, sinter, 
cold rolled sheet steel, forged steel, and metal-working tools, as 
well as more than 60 percent of the country’s steel. 

The Soviet Union looks with understanding on Nigeria’s de- 
sire to create its own heavy industry, including modern branches 
as metallurgy and engineering. The largest metallurgical inte- 
grated plant in Nigeria, indeed in all of Tropical Africa, is to be 
built with technical assistance from the USSR in Ajaokuta (Kwa- 
ra State); the annual output capacity of the plant will be 1.3 
million tons of steel. Soviet specialists explored for the necessary 
raw materials, drew up the engineering design, and did the en- 
gineering studies and type-design tie-ins. Once construction has 
been completed and the plant brought up to full capacity, Niger- 
ia will be able to produce more than 5 million tons of steel an- 
nually—enough to fully meet its own demands, and even allow 
the export of steel and rolled products to neighboring countries. 

In September of 1979 the Soviet Union once again demon- 
strated its unflagging willingness to provide assistance in finding 
cardinal solutions to the problems of overcoming techno-econom- 
ic backwardness by signing a protocol on helping Ethiopia 
build a factory that will assemble and subsequently produce trac- 
tors, combines, and spare parts, and also turn out agricultural 
tools to be mounted on tractors or drawn by them. 

In addition to helping African countries develop their na- 
tional industry, the USSR lends them extensive assistance in 
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making use of their natural resources, improving agricultural pro- 
duction, creating an infrastructure, training national personnel, 
and so on. 

A good many examples of successful solutions to the problem 
of bringing natural resources into utilization could be cited from 
the history of Soviet-African co-operation. The USSR is giving 
assistance in this field, according to inter-governmental agree- 
ments, to Algeria, Angola, the Congo, Guinea, Mali, Morocco, 
Nigeria, Tanzania, and other African states. Much work has been 
done by Soviet geologists in the study of geological and mining 
conditions, in prospecting for mineral deposits, investigating 
them, and making up recommendations for their practical uti- 
lization, and in preparing appropriate documents and designs 
for mining and extracting enterprises. In Algeria, for example, 
such co-operation has helped to explore and significantly broaden 
not only the country’s fuel and energy base but also its hitherto 
little-studied supplies of mineral raw materials such as lead, zinc, 
mercury, antimony, tin, tungsten, iron, barium, gold, rock salt, 
etc. On the hasis of this fieldwork a lead and zinc dressing plant 
and a mining and metallurgical combine—Algeria’s largest—for 
the production of mercury have been built with help from the 
USSR. Research by Soviet geologists has made it possible for 
the country to undertake preparations for industrial utilization 
of more than 20 deposits of hard minerals. 

Planning bodies in the developing countries use materials pre- 
pared by Soviet geologists in drawing up programs for the de- 
velopment and distribution of productive forces, which are aimed 
at the exploitation either of the known raw material base or 
of prospective mineral deposits. In Guinea, for example, Soviet 
geologists made a scientifically grounded estimate of diamond 
and gold deposits, which laid the foundation for the develop- 
ment of that country’s diamond mining industry. Explorations 
for cement raw materials led to the discovery of limestone de- 
posits in Lebequer. The bauxite extracting complex at the de- 
posit in Kindia has become one of the principal projects of So- 
viet-Guinean co-operation. This complex is the first entirely na- 
tional, state-owned enterprise in the country’s history. It includes 
the mine in Debele, loading installations in the port of Con- 
akry, and the 100-kilometer railroad that delivers the ores. A 
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complex built in Kindia under the terms of a general contract 
began to yield output in 1974 and accounted for one-fifth of 
the country’s bauxite extraction. The Soviet Union not only 
supplied aid in the construction of the complex but also ex- 
pressed willingness to receive a significant portion of the bauxite 
being extracted in payment for credits extended earlier and also 
to buy bauxite under a trade agreement, thus guaranteeing a 
market that does not depend on the capitalist market, with its 
sharp fluctuations in price, or on the will of the raw materials 
monopolies. 

Co-operation between the USSR and the Congo proved no 
less fruitful. Soviet geologists discovered rich deposits of lead- 
zinc ores, and also deposits of placer gold and other minerals, 
in that country. On the basis of this research, and with the aid 
of the USSR, the Congo’s first state mining enterprises were 
built: the gold mine in Sunda-Kakamoek and the dressing plant 
in Mfouati, which produces 30,000 tons of lead-zinc and copper 
concentrates annually. 

An important development in Soviet-Nigerian economic re- 
lations was co-operation in geological prospecting for metal ores 
and coal in connection with the decision of the Nigerian govern- 
ment to lay the foundations of ferrous metallurgy in that coun- 
try. Aerial photographs, and later aeromagnetic surveying, helped 
to find the most promising iron ore deposits; these will serve 
as the raw material base for the metallurgical plant being built 
in Nigeria. Additional work to gather more precise information 
on coal deposits has been done, and their possible use in metal- 
lurgy has been studied. 

Rates of economic growth are determined, of course, by the 
condition and level of development of productive forces, in which 
people play the decisive role—people with the necessary expe- 
rience in production, knowledge, and work habits. The coun- 
tries of Africa continue to lag significantly behind the industrial- 
ly developed states in their level of labor productivity. One of 
the reasons for this is the acute deficit of qualified personnel. 

The Soviet Union, in its practical co-operation with African 
countries, devotes much attention to developing an integral sys- 
tem of productive forces within them, including the forming of 
national personnel and the heightening of their scientific and 
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technological potential. This field of co-operation has various 
forms. It includes transfers of technical know-how during the 
design and construction of projects for the national economies 
of the developing countries; sending Soviet scientists to organize 
and participate in scientific and technical research together with 
their foreign colleagues; assistance in building national centers 
for scientific research, laboratories, and institutions of learning, 
and in organizing the research and instruction conducted within 
them; training qualified national personnel at every level in the 
course of building and making use of joint projects; sending con- 
sultants and experts to deal with questions of planning, statistics, 
and industrial and agricultural production; inviting citizens of 
the developing countries to the Soviet Union for study or special 
training in educational and research institutions; and so on. 

It is highly significant that the first institutions of higher learn- 
ing in Africa for the training of oil-industry specialists—the Na- 
tional Institute of Oil, Gas and Chemistry at Boumerdes (Alge- 
ria) and the National Oil Institute (Nigeria)—-were created 
with the aid of the USSR. The Mining and Metallurgical Insti- 
tute of Algeria, likewise established with the help of the USSR, 
has become the principal center for training of national en- 
gineers and technicians in the field of geology. Skilled engineers 
and technicians are also being trained now in polytechnical in- 
stitutes in Guinea and Ethiopia. 

At the beginning of 1980, 130 various institutions of learning 
had been created or were being built with the assistance of the 
USSR; among them were 17 institutions of higher learning, 23 
secondary schools, and 90 centers for vocational training. The 
number of students from Africa in the Soviet Union increased 
from 900 in 1961 to 12,000 in 1980. Each year the USSR awards 
3,000 scholarships for the education of citizens of African coun- 
tries. More than 5,000 African engineers and technicians have 
received special training at enterprises in the USSR’. 

Co-operation in the training of qualified specialists at centers 
established with the aid of the USSR in Algeria, Angola, Libya, 
Nigeria, and many other countries is being broadened. The cen- 
ters in operation have trained some 200,000 skilled workers for 
important branches of industry such as metallurgy, engineering, 
mining, and oil extracting, and also for energy management, the 
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construction industry, etc. The centers presently under construc- 
tion will broaden still further the educational base of the African 
countries. 

In recent years it has also become common practice to 
send Soviet specialists to the most technically complex projects. 
Soviet instructors and lecturers sent to African states to render 
long-term methodological and pedagogical assistance to institu- 
tions of learning there hold an important place in carrying out 
the tasks of the scientific and technological and cultural revolu- 
tion in the developing countries. Shifting the center of gravity 
to assistance in the training of national personnel in the African 
countries themselves is one of the basic principles of scientific and 
technological co-operation. The mass scale of such training and 
the opportunity to make broad and effective use of local condi- 
tions helps to resolve the problem of supplying skilled personnel 
more rapidly. At the same time the Soviet Union provides large 
numbers of young men and women from African countries with 
a chance to study in the USSR. The Soviet government does 
everything necessary to help Africans master sciences while being 
trained in a specialized field. The Patrice Lumumba Friendship 
University plays a special role in training personnel for the de- 
veloping countries. 

At the present stage the deepening of scientific and technolog- 
ical co-operation and assistance in organizing a national base 
for scientific research in the developing countries is assuming ever 
greater importance. Soviet scientists have helped a number of 
countries in setting up laboratories and research centers. Among 
these are a mineral ore laboratory in Egypt, a petroleum labo- 
ratory in Algeria, an oceanological and heliotechnical laboratory 
in Guinea, and so on. 

The developing countries are now faced with a serious food 
problem, and thus broader research into increasing agricultural 
production has become an urgent necessity. The USSR has helped 
to create institutions that are working to solve these prob- 
lems: an institute of water economy and land improvement in 
Algeria, a microbiological and virusological laboratory in Guinea, 
a veterinary laboratory in the People’s Republic of the Congo, 
and a phytopathological laboratory in Ethiopia. 

Thus the Soviet Union’s economic relations with African states, 
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which began with traditional forms of the exchange of goods, 
have now grown into a whole complex of diverse and mutually 
beneficial economic co-operation. The development and deepen- 
ing of all-round co-operation (political, inter-party, trade, eco- 
nomic, scientific and technological, cultural, etc.) with the Soviet 
Union and other countries of the socialist community has truly 
helped the developing countries to advance significantly along 
the road to progress. 

Many African countries, relying on the support of the Soviet 
‘Union and the entire socialist community, have set a firm course 
for the creation of a state sector and the expulsion of private 
foreign capital. Joint projects have become the basis of the com- 
prehensive development of their national economies. 

The Soviet Union supports Algeria, for example, in all of its 
efforts to develop and strengthen the state sector in its economy. 
Economic co-operation with the USSR is concentrated on the 
construction of a number of important industrial installations that 
are crucial for the establishment of new branches of the economy, 
for the development of the power industry and of agriculture 
and water economy, and for the geological prospecting. 

One of the results of Soviet-Ethiopian co-operation has been 
to strengthen the state sector in the Ethiopian economy. As 
noted earlier. the Soviet Union is providing aid for a consider- 
able expansion of the capacity of the Assab oil-processing plant— 
Ethiopia’s largest—which constitutes the nucleus of the state 
sector in the processing industry. Work is in progress on designs 
for the rebuilding of a meat-packing plant; the techno-economic 
documentation showing the expediency of building a dairy plant 
has been prepared; and two large grain elevators and granaries 
have been projected. Provisions have been made for broad co- 
operation in the production of agricultural machinery. For a 
country such as Ethiopia the realization of all these projects 
means a giant step in a new direction—towards industrialization 
and more effective use of the resources available. Together with 
other projects that will be constructed in the near future, they 
will play an important role in restructuring society along dem- 
ocratic lines, since the state sector, to which the enterprises 
mentioned belong, serves the interests of the working people to 
a greater degree than does the private capitalist sector. 
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A distinctive feature of the economy of African countries is 
its agrarian character. The great majority of the populace is 
engaged in farming. Thus the restructuring of agriculture plays 
a part of the first importance not only in solving aggravated 
problems of food supply but also in economic growth as a whole. 

Co-operation with the Soviet Union makes it possible for 
African countries to strengthen the position of the state sector in 
agriculture. ‘The USSR is providing assistance in this field to 
Algeria, Angola, Ethiopia, Guinea, and other countries. This 
co-operation includes the exploitation of new land, the creation 
of hydro-technical structures and irrigation systems, the organiza- 
tion of state land cultivation and livestock farms, and the con- 
struction of research laboratories and experimental stations. The 
feasibility of shifting the agrarian sector, in which the largest 
segment of the population of African countries is employed, to 
a modern production base is being tested at state agricultural 
enterprises. 

Agricultural projects hold second place in the overall volume 
of Soviet aid to Africa. Some 80 agricultural installations have 
been built or are under construction in Africa with the aid of 
the USSR. Furthermore, the Soviet Union supplies African 
countries with modern machinery for working the land, harvest- 
ing crops, irrigation, and the processing of agricultural output. 
The USSR rendered assistance, for example, in the creation of 
major state dairy farms in Guinea, of irrigation dams in Alge- 
ria, and of state agricultural stations in several countries, as well 
as in the building of grain elevators and in other work. 

The development of economic relations with Angola is prov- 
ing fruitful. The Soviet Union is giving extensive aid in the re- 
organization of Angola’s financial and banking system, in de- 
veloping its power industry (including planning for the electri- 
fication of the country) and in broadening its geological service. 
Soviet specialists helped their Angolan colleagues in drawing up 
a geological map of the republic. Co-operation is underway in 
industry, agriculture, transportation, and fishery. Thanks to the 
work of Soviet specialists, the first vessels have left the docks of 
Lobito after undergoing repairs in that city’s shipyard, one of 
the largest enterprises in Angola. The enterprises of the shipbuild- 
ing engineering industry in the city of Benguela are to be modern- 
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ized; the USSR will supply the necessary equipment. Special- 
ists are working in Angola to rebuild bridges over the Cubango, 
Cuchi, and Cunene rivers that were destroyed in battles. Some 
of these installations, which have come to be known as “‘friend- 
ship bridges”, are already in operation. Soviet experts have drawn 
up techno-economic documentation on the development of the 
Angolan fishing industry, whose specialists-to-be are now under- 
going special training aboard Soviet trawlers. A Soviet-Angolan 
commission on co-operation in the fishing industry has been set 
up to promote development in this field. Much effort is devoted 
to the training of national personnel in the industrial-teacher 
training college and centers for vocational training. The coun- 
tries of the socialist community are helping the People’s Re- 
public of Angola nationalize its banks, insurance companies, met- 
al-processing enterprises, cement and food industries, coffee plan- 
tations, etc. A state organization for automotive transport has 
been established, and also a national oil company, Sonangol. All 
of this is helping to improve the country’s economic situation. 

It should be stressed that the Soviet Union’s economic assist- 
ance not only furthers the development of the material and tech- 
nical basis of African countries and the strengthening of their 
economic positions but also stimulates highly important social 
changes. In many countries the development of the working 
class has been promoted by installations built with the assistance 
of the USSR, at which a significant number of their workers 
are now employed. The creation of additional jobs is an aid in 
the struggle against unemployment. 

In discussing the prospects for trade and economic co-opera- 
tion between the Soviet Union and African countries, it must 
be kept in mind that they depend largely on a number of exter- 
nal factors and on the international situation as a whole. An 
increase in international tensions and the threat of nuclear war 
and a rejection of the peace initiatives of the socialist countries 
would inevitably hamper the development of such co-opera- 
tion. 

A halt to the worldwide arms race, which diverts vast material 
and intellectual resources away from constructive goals, would 
also greatly profit the developing countries. According to some 
calculations, merely to enact the Soviet proposal for a reduction 
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in the military budgets of the countries that are permanent mem- 
bers of the UN Security Council would make it possible to ex- 
tend 1.5 billion dollars in additional aid to the developing coun- 
tries. Imperialism, however, stubbornly resists all progress in this 
direction. 


Co-operation between African Countries 
and the CMEA Countries 


The center of gravity of the struggle for national liberation 
has shifted to the sphere of economics; the objective results of 
this are broadening of the part newly independent states take in 
international economic relations, their realization of the need 
to change position in the international capitalist division of labor 
and to develop co-operation with the USSR, and the establish- 
ment and growth of economic co-operation with all of the social- 
ist countries. 

Economic ties with the socialist countries exert a direct influ- 
ence on the economic and cultural renaissance of the newly in- 
dependent nations. The development of these ties is based on 
the steady growth of the economic, technological, and scientific 
potential of the countries belonging to CMEA. The total national 
income of its member countries increased by 43 percent in 1966- 
1970, as opposed to the 35 percent increase in 1961-1965. In 
the next five years (1971-1975), their national income grew by 
36 percent; that of the developed capitalist countries, mean- 
while, grew by 14 percent.* The socialist states actively seek to 
develop co-operation in all areas with every country, regardless 
of its political and social system, on the principles of equality, 
mutual benefit, and non-interference in each other’s internal af- 
fairs. The principles followed by the socialist countries in their 
economic dealings with other states play an exceptionally impor- 
tant role in promoting healthier international trade. They assume 
special importance for the developing countries, whose external 
economic ties within the capitalist division of labor still bear the 
imprint of colonial survivals and discrimination. 

Now that the countries which have achieved political inde- 
pendence are setting about the tasks of creating a developed na- 
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tional economy, co-operation between them and the members of 
CMEA has become one of the most important factors helping 
them to advance along the road to progress. CMEA, which origi- 
nated as a regional organization including only European states, 
now unites ten socialist states on three continents, possessed of 
a mighty economic and scientific and technological potential. 

At the end of the 40s, trade between the socialist states and 
African countries was confined to dealings through West Euro- 
pean intermediaries; direct trade contacts were established in 
the late 50s. and assumed a lasting and dynamic character. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1975. trade between the members of GMEA and 
the newly independent states of Africa increased more than seven 
times over. The structure of exports from socialist countries to 
Africa plays an important role in this. Goods needed to build up 
the national economies of the African states are widely represent- 
ed in it. and everv vear the USSR and the other socialist coun- 
tries of Europe export more and more machines, equipment, and 
vehicles to the African states.® 

Traditional goods still occupy the principal place among ex- 
ports from developing African states to the socialist countries. 
although in recent vears they have begun to export more manu- 
factured goods and semifinished items: cotton varn and fabrics, 
clothing, footwear, rolled iron, ferrous metals, products of the 
vintage industry, etc. 

The principles followed by the socialist states in their economic 
and scientific and technological co-operation with the develop- 
ing countries are considerably more advantageous to the latter 
than the “aid” given by imperialist states. since those principles 
give priority to assistance in creating a state sector and in build- 
ing large installations of nationwide significance. Co-operation 
with the socialist countries is helping newly independent states 
to resolve cardinal problems of development such as industriali- 
zation and overcoming economic backwardness. As a rule the 
industrial and power installations that have been built or are 
now under construction in African states with the assistance of 
the CMEA countries figure among the most important projects 
in those states’ plans for economic development. The socialist 
countries have taken the leading role in furnishing aid for the 
development of ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy on the con- 
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tinent; they have also made a significant contribution to the con- 
struction of petroleum refineries and engineering plants. Many 
African states, after entering into co-operation with the CMEA 
countries, have successfully begun to develop new branches of 
industry, producing textiles, leather goods and footwear, milled 
flour and cereal grains, canned goods, etc. With the help of so- 
clalist states, some African countries have laid firm foundations 
for the creation of a state sector within their economies and of 
various modern branches of material production making use of 
advanced technology. 

Today it is impossible to imagine the industrialization of Alge- 
ria, for instance, without its metal-working factories, its enter- 
prises turning out boilers and electrical equipment, its factory 
for building railroad cars, and various other enterprises; CMEA 
members took part, or are now involved, in the building, modern- 
ization or expansion of all of these. The foundations of light 
industry, of the foods industry, and of other industries have been 
laid. A textile mill in Batna with 15,000 spindles and 470 looms, 
a leather working factory in Jenjeli with an annual output of 
500,000 decimeters of full-grain leather and 400 tons of sole 
leather, a cognac distillery, and a cannery have been built in 
co-operation with Bulgaria, and an integrated wood processing 
plant is under construction in Bejaia. Six shoe factories are being 
built with the help of Czechoslovakia. A thermoelectric station 
in Skikda has been brought into operation in co-operation with 
Bulgaria. New agreements provide for co-operation with Bulgaria 
in creating agro-industrial complexes, hydro-ameliorative systems, 
and a veterinary institute, and with Poland in developing 
the shipbuilding, petrochemical, engineering, wood processing, 
and food industries. Hungary will supply Algeria with complete 
plants for canneries and for enterprises turning out processed 
food and other goods; Czechoslovakia will furnish such equip- 
ment for the power, metallurgical, chemical, and food industries. 
A state sector has been formed in Algeria’s mining, and oil and 
gas industries, the key branches of the economy have been suc- 
cessfully nationalized, and national sovereignty over natural re- 
sources has been consolidated; all of this has been done with 
the support of the socialist countries.*” 

As a result of Egypt’s co-operation with the CMEA countries 
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in the 60s and 70s, some 650 important economic installations 
were brought into operation in that country. This made it pos- 
sible for Egypt, which was then pursuing a well thought out 
independent policy, to significantly expand its industrial poten- 
tial. Enterprises built in co-operation with the USSR account for 
10 percent of Egypt’s gross industrial output.”* 

Other CMEA members also contributed significantly to the 
industrialization of Egypt. Bulgaria took part in building a fac- 
tory producing electro-isolating pipes; it also supphed equipment 
for the calcium carbide and ferrosilicon plant in Aswan, which 
was built with the help of the USSR. Hungary assisted Egypt 
in constructing mills, pumping stations, and a sluice and bridge 
in Abu Ali. The German Democratic Republic helped to build 
a cement plant, a printing house in Cairo, some 70 transformer 
substations, two power transmission lines with a total length of 
348 kilometers, 46 automatic telephone exchanges, and a num- 
ber of textile mills, including one of Egypt’s largest, the complex 
in Shabin al Kom. Factories producing cutting tools, anodic 
masses, and aniline dyes were built in economic and technological 
co-operation with Poland; concrete factories are under construc- 
tion at present. Romania provided aid in installing equipment 
for the production of chlorsulsenic acid and in buildings a soda 
plant and phosphate fertilizer plant.’? All of this is proof of the 
utter unfoundedness of attempts by the present government of 
Egypt to belittle the significance of co-operation with the USSR 
and other socialist countries for the development of the Egyptian 
economy. 

Major industrial enterprises have been built with the aid of 
European members of CMEA in the Congo, Guinea, Mali, and 
other African countries, 

Trade and economic co-operation between the members of 
CMEA and Mozambique have been developing since that coun- 
try achieved independence. Agreements have been signed with 
Bulgaria, which will help to design and construct agricultural 
installations, modernize irrigation systems, and train national per- 
sonnel; Hungary, which will develop co-operation in the fields 
of science, technology, and culture; and the GDR, which will 
co-operate with Mozambique in education, health care, culture, 
and the arts. In order to promote the development of transpor- 
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tation in Mozambique, the GDR is transferring approximately 
a thousand trucks, adapted for use under tropical conditions, to 
the young republic. In the future such trucks will be assembled 
in Mozambique itself; the GDR will take part in the construction 
of the factory. Romania will lend technical assistance and will 
send specialists to the largest enterprise in Mozambique’s state 
sector, the Petromak refining complex. The USSR, together with 
Bulgaria, will help work out an overall plan for the exploitation 
of the land and water resources of the Limpopo valley that will 
set guidelines for the industrial, agricultural, and social develop- 
ment of that region.”* 

Assistance in developing national industries in African states 
is the keystone of their co-operation with the members of CMEA; 
help is also extended in exploring for and utilizing natural re- 
sources, improving agricultural production, creating an infra- 
structure, and training national personnel. At present co-operation 
is being developed in health care, culture, science, and technol- 
ogy. Some 1,200 economic and other installations have been 
built in Africa with the aid of European socialist countries.’ + 

The accumulated experience of co-operation between the social- 
ist and the developing countries and the growth of the economic 
and technological capabilities of the GCMEA countries create 
favorable conditions tor the further expansion of fruitful, all- 
round trade and economic relations with African states. In the 
words of a resolution passed at the jubilee session of CMEA in 
honor of the twenty-fitth anniversary of that organization, “the 
members of GMEA, in line with the general course towards 
alliance between socialism and the national liberation movement, 
will deepen still further their co-operation with the developing 
countries and lend them necessary support in the struggle against 
imperialism and neo-colonialism and in defending their inalien- 
able right to dispose of their own natural wealth in the interests 
of their peoples.’’*® 

The unalterable position of the socialist countries on this ques- 
tion was reconfirmed in later declarations of GMEA, in the joint 
statement made by its members at the Sixth Session of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development, and in the 
documents and decisions of the party congresses of the socialist 
countries. The readiness of the socialist states to co-operate can be 
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implemented, quite understandably, only given certain conditions: 
reciprocal interest on the part of the developing countries, the 
normalization of international economic relations, and the 
deepening of the détente process. Furthermore, the prospects for 
the development of economic relations are closely tied to the 
removal of a number of objective obstacles born of the socio- 
economic underdevelopment of the newly emerged states and 
their great dependence on the imperialist powers. The socialist 
countries experience certain difficulties in their co-operation with 
the developing countries because the machinery of government 
in the latter is not yet sufficiently powerful to monitor all the 
economic dealings of its organizations with other countries, 
because of the lack of qualified personnel, and because questions 
involving financing, the repayment of credits, etc., are not always 
successfully resolved. A number of developing countries, bound 
by the decisions of various capitalist trade groups and associa- 
tions, offer more favorable trading conditions to the developed 
capitalist countries than to the socialist states; this cannot but 
hold back the expansion of trade relations. ‘The European mem- 
bers of CMEA have unilaterally cancelled duties on goods im- 
ported from the developing countries and give them preference, 
other conditions being equal. The discriminatory trade barriers 
erected by certain African countries must inevitably prove injuri- 
ous to the interests of the countries belonging to CMEA. 

The socialist countries understand the real complexity of the 
problems facing newly emerged national states and are continual- 
ly improving the machinery regulating their economic relations 
with those states. Bilateral inter-governmental commissions on 
economic and scientific and technological co-operation, for exam- 
ple, are destined to play an important role. They consider spe- 
cific questions of co-operation and define directions and forms 
of economic relations for the long term. At present several mem- 
bers of CMEA have mixed inter-governmental commissions for 
the development of co-operation with Algeria, Angola, Libya, 
Morocco, the People’s Republic of the Congo, Tunisia, and other 
states. New prospects for co-operation are opening up in con- 
nection with the deepening of socialist economic integration. 

By pooling the efforts of several socialist countries and co- 
ordinating their actions in aid to a given state, it becomes 
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possible to resolve major questions relating to the national econ- 
omy with greater success. The history of economic co-operation 
has seen examples of aid being extended to African states on the 
basis of this type of combined efforts. The principles of multi- 
lateral co-operation were applied in practice in the agreement 
between Czechoslovakia and the GDR on the Sigma factory in 
Algeria (annual capacity 27,000 pumps) .‘® The USSR and several 
other socialist countries are taking part in the construction of a 
metallurgical complex in Nigeria which will be the giant of fer- 
rous metallurgy in Tropical Africa,’’ and also of a major agro- 
industrial complex in that country for the extraction of sugar 
from cane (100,000 tons annually). Co-operation in the building 
of power transmission lines in Libya is being carried out in 
conjunction with Bulgarian organizations. 

The experience amassed by the socialist states in multilateral 
co-operative projects merits the most intense study and broader 
application in the practice of economic relations with the de- 
veloping countries. A number of investigators have pointed out 
the concrete possibilities for developing co-operation of this kind 
in particular spheres. For example, Hungarian economists believe 
that their country’s part might consist in supplying complete 
plants for agricultural and food laboratories (together with the 
USSR) and for automobile service stations (in co-operation with 
the GDR, the USSR, and Poland). Co-operation on a multilat- 
eral basis promises much in the construction of hydroelectric and 
thermal stations, of metal-working and chemical enterprises, of 
industrial refrigeration plants, and so on. Opinions have been 
expressed to the effect that the development of multilateral co- 
operation between the socialist and the developing countries might 
be furthered by the creation of a special co-ordinating agency to 
encourage economic and trade co-operation. 

Co-operation in production constitutes one of the most impor- 
tant directions in economic contacts between the socialist states 
and African countries. This form of co-operation creates a mu- 
tually beneficial base for economic relations over the long term 
and lends economic ties a lasting character. 

Let us name a few of its possible spheres. Today, when Afri- 
can countries are actively striving for genuine sovereignty over 
their natural resources, broader co-operation with the socialist 
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countries in production would be an aid to increasing shipments 
of the output of newly created enterprises to the socialist market, 
whose demands are not always met due to the traditional ties 
between African states and capitalist countries. This would also 
make it possible to overcome the instability in trade relations 
that still exists between the two groups of countries. Agreements 
recently concluded between a number of socialist and African 
states bear witness to the existence of mutual interest in deepen- 
ing co-operation in this field. Bulgaria, for instance, has signed 
agreements with Algeria, the Congo, Tunisia, and other countries 
on the construction of enterprises in the extracting industry. In 
1975, Sophosco, a Bulgarian-Congolese company for the mining 
and sale of phosphates, was established. 

In speaking of the expediency of deeper co-operation in pro- 
duction within raw materials industries, it must be kept in mind 
that the policy of the socialist countries 1s, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, directed against perpetually confining the developing coun- 
tries to the agricultural and raw materials specializations. Help- 
ing to exploit natural resources, which includes the extraction 
of raw materials for export, is regarded as aid to newly emerged 
states in achieving industrialization. In the foreseeable future co- 
operation in developing the national processing industries of Afri- 
can states will continue to occupy the chief place, but it will take 
on new forms and features. Even now a tendency towards a 
stable division of labor and close industrial co-operation can be 
clearly distinguished among them. The development of co-opera- 
tion in production in the processing industries is an important 
condition for the gradual acceleration of African countries’ in- 
dustrialization. As noted above, socialist states are at present ma- 
jor purchasers of certain types of African manufactured goods 
and semi-finished items. A deepening of the production ties that 
have already begun to establish themselves between individual 
countries would objectively help to expand the mutually bene- 
ficial exchange of industrial articles. 

In co-operating with developing countries in the creation of 
various enterprises, including those specializing in exports (with 
the goal of ensuring an influx of foreign currency), the socialist 
countries make efforts to see that these enterprises are integrated 
into the national economies of the newly independent states. 
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Furthermore, the changeover to compensation forms of co-opera- 
tion not only makes it possible to organize mutually beneficial 
ties on a long-term basis and to plan the exchange of goods in 
an extended perspective but also ensures conditions for the de- 
velopment of productive and trading relations with a high ef- 
fective potential for both partners. 

The development of co-operation and the deepening of special- 
ization can rely first of all on the production experience that a 
given country has accumulated. Bulgaria, for example, is studying 
the feasibility of co-operation with Algeria in non-ferrous met- 
allurgy and with other countries in the production of storage- 
battery trucks and telphers and ot diesel and motor operated 
trucks. Hungarian economists believe that the most promising 
areas for the growth of co-operation between their country and 
the developing countries might be pharmaceutics, the aluminum 
industry, and certain branches of the food industry. Polish spe- 
cialists favor broader co-operation with certain African countries 
in the automobile, machine tool, and electrical engineering in- 
dustries, in the manufacture of machines for mining, road build- 
ing, and construction, in the chemical and textile industries, and 
SO on. 

The necessary conditions for co-operation in production have 
been brought about, and are now being brought about, through 
the development of intra-branch specialization and co-opera- 
tion—for example, by helping to build factories that turn out 
finished goods using parts or assemblies manufactured outside 
the country or enterprises that can make a given product using 
local resources. Experience has shown that such projects could 
accomplish much, not only within the framework of traditional 
inter-governmental agreements but also under the terms of gen- 
eral contracts (by which organizations from the socialist coun- 
tries build enterprises from start to finish, and even bring them 
into operation) and through the formation of mixed companies. 
Some of the socialist countries are especially interested in fur- 
thering co-operation within the framework of mixed companies. 

The CMEA countries devote much attention to the important 
problem of training national personnel for the African countries, 
and especially for installations being built with the assistance of 
CMEA. An army of skilled workers numbering many thousands 
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has been trained at work sites. A new collective form of co-opera- 
tion appeared in this field with the creation by the CMEA coun- 
tries of a scholarship fund for citizens of the developing coun- 
tries. 

The use of different forms of economic relations with African 
countries will depend on concrete conditions. Even now, how- 
ever, it is quite plain that they will not remain unchanged. Their 
evolution will proceed primarily under the influence of the 
deepening of integrational processes within the framework of 
CMEA. Thus it is possible to suppose that the development of 
these processes will lead to still broader co-operation between 
CMEA and the developing countries on a multilateral basis. 

At present CMEA is increasing the scale of its ties with Afri- 
can countries. Among the most recent examples of this trend is 
the decision by GCMEA’s members to establish multilateral co- 
operation with Socialist Ethiopia and the People’s Republic of 
Angola in rehabilitating and strengthening their national econo- 
mies and in training national personnel. 

Practical conditions for the deepening and broadening of mul- 
tilateral co-operation emerged with the creation of a Special 
Fund within the International Investment Bank to extend credit 
for measures providing economic and technological aid to the 
developing countries.’® It was instituted in order to develop and 
strengthen the national economies of newly independent states 
and to broaden stable economic ties of the countries contributing 
to the fund with developing states. The overall volume of the 
fund is one billion convertible roubles.* Credits are extended to 
central and other banks in the developing countries, to enter- 
prises and organizations within the state and co-operative sectors, 
and in certain instances to private firms and organizations, for 
terms of up to 15 years. These credits are earmarked for the 
building of new industrial, agricultural, and other economic enter- 
prises in the developing countries, and for the reconstruction and 
modernization of existing ones. Business contacts between the 
International Investment Bank and the African Development 
Bank serve as an important pledge of the effective use of the 
fund for the deepening of fruitful co-operation.?® 


* The convertible rouble, the collective currency of the CMEA coun- 
tries, is equivalent to 0.987412 grams of pure gold. 
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There is no doubt that such relations have even greater re- 
serves. Their development, however, is hindered by the forces of 
imperialism, which make use of the difficulties of transitional 
economies and often resort to direct pressure, which leads to 
zigzags in the policy of newly emerged states and sometimes even 
to curtailment of their economic relations with the socialist com- 
munity. Bourgeois propagandists do everything possible to discre- 
dit relations between the independent states of Africa and the 
countries of the socialist community. But the practical develop- 
ment of these relations is a convincing refutation of their fictions; 
it has plainly demonstrated that the USSR and other socialist 
countries, unlike the imperialist powers, faithfully observe the 
principles of non-interference in the internal affairs of the newly 
independent countries and respect for their sovereignty. They are 
reliable partners, do not seek one-sided economic advantages, 
and do not attach any political conditions to the assistance they. 
extend. 

Co-operation between the Soviet Union and African countries, 
and likewise between African countries and other countries of 
the socialist community, has revealed broad possibilities for the 
development of inter-state economic relations on a fundamental- 
ly new and mutually beneficial basis; it bears witness to the fact 
that the alliance between socialism and the national liberation 
movement is now becoming a powerful and constantly operating 
factor in historical development. 


Contacts between the Soviet and African Public 


People in the Soviet Union regard the progressive changes 
taking place on the African continent with deep sympathy; their 
feelings are those of internationalist friendship and _ solidarity 
with the peoples of Africa struggling for social progress. People 
in Africa, in turn, highly appreciate the positive influence of the 
Soviet Union on the economic, political, and spiritual decoloniza- 
tion of African countries and the assistance given by the USSR 
to the national liberation movement in southern Africa; they 
note with satisfaction that since the Organization of African Uni- 
ty was created the Soviet Union has never spoken against the 
resolutions of that all-African forum. 
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The success and experience of the Soviet people in carrying 
out sweeping plans for building communism and the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet national republics arouse much interest in 
the USSR among the African public and further the growth of 
the movement for friendship with the Soviet Union and the 
strengthening and development of inter-state relations and social 
ties. 

The era of the independence of African states has opened a 
new page in the history of friendly ties between the Soviet and 
African public. In April of 1959, as the Africa Year approached, 
a group of Soviet Africanists, figures in culture and the arts, 
workers, collective farmers, and students came forward with an 
initiative calling for the creation of a Soviet Association for 
Friendship with the Peoples of Africa. Broad strata of the Soviet 
public responded. The initiating group received hundreds of tel- 
egrams from the most remote corners of the Soviet Union. At 
a time when the liberation movement had attained broad scope 
in Africa, the establishment of the association was a natural 
step. Colonial barriers had crumbled, and the feelings of friend- 
ship that the peoples of the USSR had always had for Africans 
became embodied in concrete acts. 

The birth of the association was greeted with satisfaction in 
Africa. In the year of the association’s establishment one of its 
African correspondents wrote that it had great significance for 
future relations between African countries and the Soviet Union. 
And indeed contacts between the Soviet and African public have 
at times preceded the establishment of inter-state ties, and often 
the association’s activists have been the first Soviet citizens to 
visit African countries that have not yet established diplomatic 
relations with the USSR. 

The creation of the Soviet Association for Friendship with the 
Peoples of Africa was an admirable initiative, in full accord with 
the humanistic spirit and traditions of Russian-African and So- 
viet-African relations. The association undertook to enrich these 
glorious traditions. This organization, created by a small group 
of activists, has grown into a collective of many thousands, uniting 
the friends of Africa in the Soviet Union. It enjoys exceptionally 
high authority in the USSR. The association has set itself the 
tasks of acquainting people in the Soviet Union with the life 
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and struggle of African peoples and informing the African public 
about the most important events in the USSR, the achievements 
of the Soviet people in state, economic, and cultural development 
and the consistent peace-loving policy of the Soviet government; 
it could not effectively accomplish all of this if it did not have 
the support of broad sections of the Soviet public. Each year 
more collectives of industrial enterprises, institutions of learning, 
and creative organizations, and also the crews of ships that call 
in African ports and groups of Soviet specialists working in new- 
ly emerged African states, join this voluntary public organization. 
Among the collective members of the association are the Moscow 
Lenin Komsomol Auto Works, the Izmailovo depot of the Mos- 
cow metro, the State Museum of Oriental Art, and a large con- 
tingent of Soviet scholars who work in the chief center of African 
studies in the Soviet Union, the Institute of Africa of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. 

The association has grown stronger organizationally over the 
years of its existence. Today it has four republican divisions, in 
Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Azerbaijan, and the Ukraine. More than 
220 members belong to its board; among them are prominent 
public and government figures, ministers, people’s deputies, am- 
bassadors, scholars, workers, collective farmers, teachers, doc- 
tors, and representatives of culture and the arts. They devote a 
great deal of time and effort to volunteer work for the associa- 
tion. 

The association’s success in its work is manifest not only in 
the growth of its prestige among the Soviet public but also in 
its winning of many new friends in Africa. The association has 
significantly widened the geography of ties with the African 
public and is establishing contacts with ever broader strata of 
the populace of African countries. There has been an increase 
in its authority and influence it exercises among the African 
public. 

The broadening of ties between the Soviet and African peo- 
ples, in particular the people of Nigeria, one of the continent's 
largest countries, made possible the founding of the USSR-Niger- 
ia Friendship Society in 1970. There have been important changes 
in the political map of Africa, and the lives of some African 
countries have undergone radical, revolutionary transformations. 
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The deep response these events evoked among the Soviet people 
found a natural expression in the creation of friendship societies 
in the USSR: USSR-Angola in 1976; USSR-Ethiopia in 1978; 
and USSR-Madagascar, also in 1978. 

Since the founding of the association, the level of knowledge 
about Africa in the USSR has increased immeasurably; infor- 
mation concerning the struggle of African nations, their accom- 
plishments, and the life and culture of African countries has 
come flooding in. Nonetheless, the association continues to hold 
one of the first places in spreading knowledge about Africa in 
the Soviet Union. Much has been done to strengthen friendship 
with the peoples of Africa by numerous mass events devoted to 
Africa Liberation Day (May 25), which is celebrated by the 
Soviet people as an important holiday—festively and with warm 
feeling. 

Friendship evenings dedicated to national holidays and im- 
portant dates in the lives of African peoples, exhibitions of Afri- 
can art, concerts by African performing groups, showings of films 
made by African cinematographers, and exhibitions of photo- 
graphs—all of which are being held with ever increasing fre- 
quency—help to disseminate knowledge about Africa and strength- 
en solidarity with its peoples. Each year more than 100 events 
of this kind are held in Moscow’s House of Friendship with 
Foreign Countries alone. Government and public circles in Afri- 
ca value this aspect of the association’s activity highly, as is shown 
by mectings between association activists and African heads of 
. state and government, by the letters of ambassadors from African 
countries in the USSR, friendly public organizations in Africa, 
and individuals, and, finally, by the response of the African press. 

From the first days of its existence, the association has worked 
unceasingly to establish direct contacts between Africans and 
people in the Soviet Union. It regularly sends delegations to 
African countries, and many of its activists have visited African 
states as members of tourist groups. Each such trip brings with 
it conversations and meetings on a wide variety of levels, which 
promote deeper understanding of the complex problems facing 
Africa today. 

The association also makes important contributions to the 
spread of knowledge about the Soviet Union in Africa. The proc- 
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ess of class differentiation is proceeding rapidly in the newly 
independent African countries, and ever broader masses of the 
population are being drawn into the struggle for the choice of 
a progressive path of development. For these reasons more and 
more Africans are becoming interested in the experience the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries have ac- 
cumulated in building socialism; they want to know more about 
the handling of the national question in the Soviet multi- 
national state. The association receives thousands of letters with 
the request to send books, pamphlets, and informational materials 
about the Soviet Union. The association lends assistance in con- 
ducting contests on the theme “What do you know about the 
USSR?” which enjoy great popularity in many African coun- 
tries. It also organizes numerous exhibitions of photographs, books, 
and pictures by Soviet artists, Soviet film weeks, and lectures 
about the USSR. Contacts are continually being broadened be- 
tween united towns Kishinev and Addis Ababa, Luanda and 
Minsk, Baku and Dakar, Ashkhabad and Bamako, and others. 
The association is charged with overseeing friendly ties between 
Soviet and African united towns. 

The Union republics take part in Soviet Union Days held 
in African countries, which enjoy a special popularity among 
the various measures aimed at helping the African public to 
learn more about the life, work, experience, and achievements 
of the Soviet people. Such days make it possible for large sec- 
tions of the African public to come into direct contact with So- 
viet reality, to see with their own eyes the economic, social, and 
cultural accomplishments of the peoples of the USSR. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Soviet Association for Friendship 
with the Peoples of Africa the number of friends of the Soviet 
Union on the African continent grows with every year. They 
are united in associations and societies of friendship with the 
USSR. At present, public organizations of this sort are active in 
many countries of Tropical Africa: the Congo, Nigeria, Uganda, 
Ghana, Sierra Leone, Guinea Bissau, Mali, Upper Volta, Mada- 
gascar, Ethiopia, and Mauritius. These organizations have thou- 
sands of members, and boast numerous branches. As a rule they 
are headed by prominent government and public figures. The 
opportunities that societies of friendship with the USSR in the 
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African countries have at their disposal and the forms and meth- 
ods they use in their work vary, but all of them make a posi- 
tive contribution to acquainting the African public with Soviet 
reality and furthering the development of friendship between the 
Soviet and African peoples. An especially striking expression of 
this has been the celebration in Africa of glorious dates in the 
history of the USSR, such as the one hundredth anniversary of 
Lenin’s birth, the thirtieth anniversary of the victory of the Soviet 
people inthe Great Patriotic War and the defeat of Nazi Ger- 
many, and the sixtieth anniversary of the October Revolution. 
National committees to organize celebrations in commemoration 
of the last of these dates were formed in many countries at the 
initiative of societies of friendship with the USSR, and postal 
stamps honoring the anniversary were issued. The first monu- 
ment to Lenin was erected in Africa at the initiative of the USSR- 
Mauritius Friendship Society. 

Ties between the Soviet association and friendship societies in 
Africa are becoming more and more regular and firm. Joint plans 
of action are being signed that include forms of co-operation 
such as the regular exchange of delegations, the establishment of 
scholarship funds, the exchange of publications, etc. Some idea 
can be formed of the scope of this work from a few statistics: 
each year the association sends more than 5,000 film prints to 
Africa, and more than 50,000 books—fiction, scientific and tech- 
nological literature, and textbooks for learning Russian. Soviet 
periodicals are sent to some 1,500 different addresses. The thirst 
for knowledge about the first socialist country lies at the root 
of the growing interest in the study of Russian in African coun- 
tries. At present several thousand people each year take special 
Russian courses offered in the countries of Tropical Africa; the 
association does everything possible to aid these courses with 
methodical literature, records, and visual aids. In 1977 the con- 
tinent’s first branch of the Pushkin Institute of Russian language 
began operation in Brazzaville. Every year since 1960 the asso- 
ciation has granted up to 150 scholarships for study in the USSR 
to the best students and activists in the societies for friendship 
with the USSR. Hundreds of Africans are now studying in the 
Soviet Union on such scholarships. This represents the contribu- 
tion of the Soviet public to the solution of one of the most im- 
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portant problems facing African countries, the training of na- 
tional personnel. An African seminar for students has been held 
regularly since 1962 under the patronage of the association. This 
is a sort of discussion club in which African students and their 
Soviet friends talk over questions of vital interest in the politi- 
cal, social, economic, and cultural life of both the Soviet Union 
and the African countries. Plenary sessions, conferences, round 
tables, and special sessions held in different republics and cities 
are intended to satisfy the participants’ lively interest in the 
USSR. 

The possession of faithful allies is one of the most important 
conditions for success in the complex process of establishing the 
political and economic independence of the African countries. 
The Soviet Union and the other countries of the socialist com- 
munity are the natural allies of Africa. To contribute to the 
development of friendshin and co-operation among nations is the 
noblest and most humanitarian mission of all people of good 
will. It is this high mission that the Soviet Association for Friend- 
ship with the Peoples of Africa has served throughout its history. 

Africa and the Soviet Union, and likewise the socialist com- 
munity and its friends on the African continent, are getting to 
know each other better and better and are co-operating more 
and more effectively. This co-operation, which grows stronger 
with each day, and the support of the forces of progress constitute 
a pledge of the future successes of socialism in Africa. 


PART III 


IMPERIALISM: THE CHIEF THREAT 
TO SOCIAL PROGRESS IN AFRICA 


Chapter 1 


THE ECONOMIC INTERESTS 
OF THE IMPERIALIST POWERS IN AFRICA 


Export of Raw Materials from Africa 
by Western Countries 


In the policy of the imperialist powers, which continue to 
regard the continent of Africa as an important sphere of their 
political and economic influence, significance of the first order is 
attached to Africa. This is due to its wealth of mineral resources, 
their abundance, their high content of useful constituents, 
and the favorable geographical position of the continent. Accord- 
ing to some estimates, Africa has more than 30 percent of the 
world’s mineral resources.1 In particular, the following portions 
of the capitalist world’s total resources are concentrated in Afri- 
ca: oil, 12 percent; natural gas, 13 percent; uranium, 21 per- 
cent; diamonds, 92 percent; chromites, 95 percent; gold, 70 per- 
cent; manganese, 81 percent; cobalt, 38 percent; titanium and 
tantaluin, more than 60 percent; bauxites, 49 percent; phosphates, 
68 percent; copper, 22 percent; lithium, 21 percent. There are 
also deposits of many other types of raw material. 

It is a well known fact that the consumption of raw materials 
is growing at a high rate in the developed capitalist countries. 
Between 1950 and 1978 the use of primary energy sources in- 
creased by 170 percent; of metals, by 200 percent; and of chem- 
ical raw materials extracted through mining, by 160 percent. 
Moreover, the raw material base of the NATO countries (espe- 
cially of the European members) is limited. Thus the military- 
industrial complex of NATO makes increasing use of raw ma- 
terials imported from the developing countries. At present the 
developed capitalist countries meet 50 percent of their needs for 
mineral raw materials and 95 percent of their needs for oil 
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through purchases from the developing countries (for data on 
individual countries, see chapters 3 and 4). 

The following figures show the significance of imports of raw 
materials from the developing countries of Africa in meeting 
the demands of the West: the West gets 90 percent of its dia- 
monds, 80 percent of its cobalt and gold, 62 percent of its plat- 
inum, 33 percent of its phosphates, 27 percent of its copper, 68 
percent of its cocoa beans, and 22 percent of its fine woods from 
Africa.” 

It is in raw materials of strategic importance that the NATO 
countries are most dependent on supplies from Africa. France, 
Italy, Benelux, and the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) im- 
port manganese ore from Africa; Britain, Benelux and France 
import chrome ore; France and Britain, bauxites; Britain, Cana- 
da, and the USA, ferromanganese; Benelux, Italy, and the FRG, 
metallic copper; and the FRG, the USA, Italy, and France, crude 
oil, 

The leading NATO countries import between 60 and 90 per- 
cent of their manganese from African countries. As much as 50 
million tons of iron ore is exported from Africa each year to 
Western Europe, the USA, and Japan; the main suppliers are 
Liberia, Mauritania, South Africa, Angola, and Sierra Leone. 

In recent years the consumption of cobalt in the NATO coun- 
tries has increased significantly in connection with its more ex- 
tensive use in refractory alloys for aircraft engines, space appa- 
ratus, nuclear reactors, and turbines. African countries are the 
principal source of cobalt raw materials; in 1977 they accounted 
for about 60 percent of all cobalt exports to the capitalist world. 
The USA meets 97 percent of its demand for cobalt through 
imports, most of which come from Africa. The greater part of 
the copper mined in Africa is also exported to the NATO coun- 
tries; Africa supplies some 37 percent of the NATO countries’ 
copper demand. 

The NATO countries show much interest in exploring for and 
extracting uranium ores. In 1977 African countries (South Afri- 
ca, Niger, Gabon, and Namibia) accounted for something like 
22 percent of the uranium concentrates produced in the capital- 
ist world. Nearly all of the uranium concentrates produced in 
Africa are exported to the NATO countries. 
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Despite the rapid growth in Africa’s internal demand for oil 
(50 million tons in 1977), more than 60 percent of the oil pro- 
duced on the continent is exported to European NATO members. 
African oil plays an important part in meeting the needs of the 
FRG, Italy, and France. Some 80 percent of Libya’s exported 
oil and petroleum products, and 84 percent of Nigeria’s, go to 
NATO countries. 

One of the most serious economic crises the West suffered in 
the 70s was the energy crisis, which sharply aggravated the basic 
contradictions of capitalism. The problem is centered not so 
much in the price of oil as in securing reliable supplies of fuel. 
In the face of their growing dependence on oil imports, the cap- 
italist countries, and especially the USA, are pursuing a dif- 
ferentiated strategy whose ultimate aim is to ensure stable and 
long-term access to the oil resources of the developing countries. 
Imperialist methods involving the crass use of pressure are being 
used to attain this end. 

The four African countries belonging to OPEC (Algeria, Lib- 
ya, Nigeria, and Gabon) account for as much as 20 percent of 
that organization’s oil production, and supply 11 percent of the 
capitalist world’s demand. 

The exploration of Africa’s natural riches is as yet far from 
complete. By 1990, according to the opinion of experts at the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD), 
more than 20 African countries will become oil producers. It is 
believed that Namibia, in particular, possesses exceptionally large 
reserves. At present Angola and Zaire are increasing their oil 
exports, and the volume of oil production is also growing in 
Egypt, Tunisia, and Cameroon. 

Thus African oil is certain to play a larger role on the world 
market. With this in view, the imperialist states are trying to 
use Africa as a major store in augmenting their own energy 
resources, to create for transnational corporations new 
and profitable spheres of investment and important sources 
of income, to draw potential African oil producers into the 
orbit of a policy aimed at weakening the OPEC countries’ 
control over world oil prices, and also to turn various African 


countries into strategic reserve in the confrontation with social- 
ism. 
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Transnational corporations are now making direct investments 
in the oil and mining industries of Africa, and also in certain other 
promising branches of industry, not only so as to make large 
profits on the spot but also to preserve for the long term their 
ability to export fuel, ores and concentrates of non-ferrous met- 
als, and also other mineral resources from African countries. The 
capitalist countries, as has been said, have a critical need for 
such materials, and their processing and marketing is highly 
profitable. 

High capital outlays are often needed to open up oil resources, 
and so official organizations in the West come to the aid of the 
monopolies. The IBRD, for example, has undertaken a broad 
program of financing oil production and prospecting in African 
countries, and in the Convention of Association (which ties 46 
African countries to the EEC), the Common Market countries 
singled out the field of energy as holding special promise for 
investment. Capital for such programs comes not only from the 
West but also from the OPEC countries. 

It may be formulated as a sort of general law that the chief 
Capitalist countries are becoming increasingly dependent on Afri- 
ca for supplies of important mineral raw materials. It should 
be remembered, moreover, that African countries lead the world 
in the output of various raw materials crucial for the economy 
of developed countries: diamonds, cobalt, chromites, beryl, nio- 
bium, tantalum, lithium minerals, germanium, corundum, and 
gold. They also occupy a prominent position in the extraction and 
processing of oil, copper, uranium, manganese ores, phosphorites, 
bauxites, and iron ores. Thus it is understandable that while the 
internal demand for mineral raw materials in the African coun- 
tries is small, the extraction of such materials and their export 
to the former metropolises and other capitalist countries has 
attained great volume. The commodity export of African minerals 
falls mainly on oil, gold, copper, diamonds, and iron ore. Their 
value in the overall volume of export approaches 85 percent. 
Furthermore, Africa has long been a major exporter of cotton, 
vegetable oil, coffee, and cocoa beans. 


Export of Foreign Capital 
to African Countries 


The imperialist states regard Africa as a highly profitable field 
of investment and as an expanding market for industrial goods. 
Moreover, government capital is exported for a far wider variety 
of ends than is private capital; it serves interlocking strategic, 
military-political, and economic purposes. Political factors have 
become especially important in rendering “aid” under present 
conditions; imperialism is doing its utmost to influence the course 
of social and economic development in the newly emerged states, 
to put them on the road to capitalism, and also to bring them 
under its ideological and political sway. 

The resources coming to African countries from capitalist states 
are made up of the following components: first, direct private 
investments, that is, the investinent of resources under entrepre- 
neurial form; second, loans and credit extended through govern- 
ment and private channels, that is, loan capital. The importance 
of the latter has increased sharply in recent years, as can readily 
be seen from the foreign debt Africa has built up. 

Grants (subsidies) clearly belong to the category of loan 
capital. A portion of these grants comes in material form, that 
is, as supplies of food, goods needed to build and equip insti- 
tutions of learning, etc.; the remainder comes in non-material 
form, e.g., as means for the training of local personnel. In prin- 
ciple these specific investments help to improve the quality of 
labor resources and thus raise the social productivity of labor. 
But subsidies are often given in order to improve conditions for 
foreign and national business ventures through outlays (includ- 
ing gratuities) accompanying investments. In this respect a 
considerable portion of the subsidies offered in countries 
following the capitalist orientation takes on the features of 
capital; return for it is made primarily outside the state 
sector. 

The use of the term “capital” in making a quantitative assess- 
ment of the influx of foreign resources does not at all imply, of 
course, that “aid” (means furnished in accordance with inter- 
governmental agreements, and also certain credits from interna- 
tional financial organizations extended on a non-commercial pref- 
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erential basis) or loans negotiated under market terms have a 
productive character and are embodied in an increase of mate- 
rial assets. In fact, approximately one-third of “official assistance 
for development” is not directly connected to the realization of 
investment projects, but rather is directed to covering budget def- 
icits, importing foodstuffs, refinancing debts accumulated earlier, 
and other expenditures of the non-investment type. 

In the light of what has been said, the total resources received 
by Africa from capitalist states up to the beginning of 1978 can 
be broken down as follows (in billions of dollars): 


Direct private investments 10.2 
Loans and credits (unpaid debt) 47.3 
Subsidies (granted after 1960) 34.2 
Total 88.7 


Between 1967 and 1977 direct investments by capitalist coun- 
tries in African states increased from 6.6 to 10.2 billion dollars, 
that is, by nearly 60 percent (exclusive of South Africa). More- 
over, preference was as a rule given to countries rich in oil and 
other valuable resources (Nigeria, Gabon, Zaire, etc.) and to 
countries that had adopted a course of stimulating capitalist re- 
lations and partnership with foreign capital (the Ivory Coast, 
Liberia, Kenya, and Senegal). 

Monopolies derive a high rate of profit from investments in 
the economies of African countries. Returns on capital invested 
in the oil industries of Libya and Nigeria are particularly great. 
According to the estimates by the Institute of Africa of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, profit on foreign capital in Libya was 
more than 100 percent; that is, all the outlays made earlier were 
returned in less than one year. The rate of profit was also impres- 
sive in Nigeria—65.8 percent, where investments were compen- 
sated in a year and a half. 

Investments in Zambia, particularly in the copper mining in- 
dustry, are highly profitable. Investments in various industries in 
Kenya and the Ivory Coast typically bring a high rate of profit; 
these countries have adopted liberal policies towards foreign pri- 


vate companies. 
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In other countries, such as Morocco, Cameroon, Ghana, and 
Gabon, the rate of profit is somewhat lower, corresponding more 
or less to the average in the capital-exporting countries. These 
African countries are important, however, as major sources of 
valuable raw materials: phosphates, oil, non-ferrous metals, co- 
coa beans, and tropical woods. 

A number of African politicians who favor every sort of meas- 
ure to encourage the influx of capital in entreprencurial form 
frequently repeat that this helps enlarge the capacity of the do- 
miestic market in African countries and increases their iunports. 
In terms of value, imports did in fact increase from 11 billion 
dollars in 1970 to 57 billion in 1978. But when allowance is 
inade for inflation, the rate of increase is seen to be considerably 
less than these figures would indicate. Most of the increase went 
to the oil-exporting countries (Algeria, Nigeria, and Libya) and 
a few that have achieved greater solvency (the Ivory Coast, Tu- 
nisia, Kenya, and several more); in most other states 1t was re- 
latively small. If investments did, in fact, promote the import 
of goods, the primary motive was to suit production and the 
structure of consumption in the countries receiving capital more 
closely to the strategic interests of imperialism. In other words, 
its purpose is to limit the production of industrial goods in Afri- 
ca itself, to stimulate the export of valuable raw materials, and 
to broaden the market for finished goods—all this in order to 
prevent the “periphery” from breaking out of its structural de- 
pendence on the “centers” of world capitalism. 

The pursuit of this policy goes hand in hand with growing 
depredations in the region by transnational corporations. As has 
been said, foreign investments in independent Africa totaled more 
than 10 billion dollars at the beginning of 1978. In the years 
from 1970 to 1977, however, monopolies exported 13.3 billion 
dollars from Africa in the form of profits and other income from 
direct investments, while their investments in African countries 
grew by only 3.8 billion dollars. Thus the net result of invest- 


ment activity was to siphon off resources to the rich capitalist 
countries. 
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Economic Pressures Exerted by Imperialism 
on African Countries 


The imperialist states make wide use of a whole arsenal of 
economic means to keep African countries inside the capitalist 
system: state credits and loans, the creation of associations and 
economic alliances including the developing countries, the export 
of private capital, and economic “aid”. 

The chief reason why it is possible to use such means is that the 
backwardness of the former colonies, their unequal and subordi- 
nate position in the capitalist division of labor, their usually quite 
Narrow export specialization, their lack of products that could 
replace imports, the domination of foreign capital, etc., make 
them “peripheral” countries, structurally dependent on the cap- 
italist “centers” and the mechanism of their reproduction. As 
multistructural economies are rebuilt the forms of dependence 
change too: crude diktat gives way to more flexible neo-colonial- 
ist methods of economic pressure. 

At the same time, the influence of the scientific and technolog- 
ical revolution on productive processes is becoming significantly 
stronger; it demands that large masses of capital of a modern 
type, and also advanced technology, be brought into economic 
circulation. As a result, the dependence of many African coun- 
tries on the West for investments, technology, and financing 1s 
tending to increase. 

The International Monetary Fund (IMF) is one of the most 
important levers that the USA and other imperialist powers use 
to exert pressure on African and other developing countries. Its 
principal function is to see that countries applying for loans from 
the IMF and the Western powers pursue an economic policy 
favorable to the West, and first of all to the USA. 

It is with the help of the IMF, and likewise through transna- 
tional corporations, that the imperialist powers ensure the per- 
petuation of the existing system of trade with the developing 
countries, which is unjust and predatory. The machinery of the 
IMF, of finance corporations and banks, and of the transnation- 
als makes it possible for world imperialism, especially the lead- 
ing imperialist powers (the USA, Britain, the FRG, Japan, and 
France), to meddle in the economic life of the entire capitalist 
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world and in the economies of the developing countries, including 
those in Africa. 

One of the most widespread methods used to economically 
subordinate the developing countries of Africa to the interests 
of the imperialist powers is the economic “aid” extended by the 
West, especially the extension of loans and credit under enslav- 
ing terms. 

Objectively, the role of loans and credit lies in the continual 
reproduction of the financial dependence of the African debtor- 
countries; moreover, as the size of this foreign indebtedness grows 
the degree of dependence increases. The deficit of accumulations 
in the developing countries of Africa is primarily in foreign cur- 
rencies; thus even though the proportion of annual payments on 
loans and credit is relatively low, in export earnings the negative 
effect of such payments on financial development is far in ex- 
cess of their absolute size. Moreover, if the monetary and finan- 
cial position of a country deteriorates, the tendency of payments 
on debts to disproportionate growth can bring it to the verge of 
insolvency. Such cases have already occurred in world practice, 
and there is every reason to believe that they will be repeated. 
Furthermore, the “debt crisis” will obviously have the strongest 
effect on the least developed countries. 

On the whole, the nominal inflow of loan capital into the 
countries of the region is growing. More and more often, though, 
it is accompanied by phenomena that sharply reduce the real 
volume of financing. 

First, the proportion of relatively preferential “official assist- 
ance for development” is decreasing. It fell from 53 percent in 
1975 to 44 percent in 1978, and it will probably be smaller still 
in the overall volume of newly invested loan capital. 

Second, credit terms are becoming perceptibly more harsh: 
loans are being given for shorter periods, grace periods on prin- 
cipal repayments are being reduced, and interest rates are going 
up. For example, the countries of Tropical Africa paid an average 
interest of 5.6 percent on “official assistance for development” 
in 1977, as opposed to 3.7 percent in 1970. Rates for private 
loans are far higher; often they range hetween 8 and 14 per- 
cent, and sometimes rise even higher. 

Third, about two-thirds of this “aid” comes to the develop- 
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ing countries with “strings” attached and is issued at what are 
in fact monopoly prices by the firms of the creditor states. Accord- 
ing to the experts, these prices exceed those of goods on the 
free market by 20 percent or more. 

Finally, inflation, which has become an inherent feature of 
the capitalist economy, eats up the increment of loan resources 
almost completely, as can be seen at a glance from the data 


below. 


Table 4 


The Effect of Inflation on the Inflow of Loan Capital to African 
Countries 


(in billions of dollars) 


1975 1976 1977 1978 
Total from all sources e 
(including OPEC) 13.03 12.02 15.28 19.03 
Total at 1970 prices 7.80 6.91 8.04 8.65 
Total losses from the infla- 
tionary growth of 5.23 5.11 7.24 10.38 


world prices 


Calculated from Survey of Economic and Social Conditions in Africa: 
1978-1979 (United Nations Document E/CN. 14/743/Part 1), p. 66. 


The difficulties African countries encounter in internal de- 
velopment are very seriously aggravated by the energy, monetary 
and financial, and other structural crises of capitalism. The cycli- 
cal recessions in production occurring with increasing frequency 
in the industrial “centers” and the protectionism accompanying 
them undermine the region’s export, while the price of imported 
goods intended for investment and articles of mass consumption 
increases constantly. All this aggravates the chronic imbalance in 
external payments suffered by those newly emerged states that 
do not belong to OPEC. In 1970 their combined negative balance 
in day-to-day monetary operations (trade, services, and private 
transfers of funds) was 1.8 billion dollars; by 1975, it had 
reached 8.9 billion; in 1976, it was 6.8 billion; in 1977, 7.2 
billion; and in 1978, about 9.0 billion.* Thus the total deficit for 
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the years 1975-1978 was nearly 32 billion dollars—a very impres- 
sive sum. 

Many African countries are unable to resist the trend towards 
deterioration in their monetary and financial position. The growth 
of their foreign-currency incomes lags behind their rapidly grow- 
ing needs, and reserves often drop below the working minimum 
needed to meet current settlements. (The official currency re- 
serves of the African countries that are not among the leading oil 
exporters comprise only a little more than 1 percent of the total 
reserves of the non-socialist world, and could ensure payment for 
only two months’ imports.) Thus, in the absence of any real 
chance of significantly reducing imports—since to do so would 
involve a danger of cutbacks in investment and production—an 
ever greater number of countries in the region is being forced 
into debt servitude to Western creditors. 

By the beginning of 1978 Africa’s state and state-guaranteed 
foreign debts (excluding South Africa) totaled 47.3 billion dollars 
(a 26 percent increase over the end of 1976). Principal and 
interest payments for 1977 came to 6.3 billion dollars (an in- 
crease of 34 percent over 1976), or approximately 13 percent of 
the region’s export earnings. If profits paid on private foreign 
investments in 1977 (1.65 billion dollars) are added in, the total 
outflow of resources in that year comes to 8 billion dollars, or 17 
percent of the region’s export earnings. 

At the beginning of 1978, the largest debts (in millions of 
dollars) were owed by Algeria (10,065), Egypt (8,140), Morocco 
(3,608), Zaire (2,759), the Ivory Coast (2,132), Sudan (2,035), 
Tunisia (2,005), Nigeria (1,764), Zambia (1,481), Gabon 
(1,281), Tanzania (1,173), and Kenya (1,142) .4 

In some states, payments on debts have reached a critical 
threshold; any further increase will cause a decline in economic 
growth or even, under unfavorable circumstances, a serious 
breakdown in solvency. In 1977, 19 percent of Zambia’s foreign- 
currency earnings from the export of goods and services was di- 
verted to compensation of debts; for the Ivory Coast, this figure 
was 20) percent; for Egypt and Mauritania, almost 23 percent; 
and for Guinea, 43 percent. The continent’s least developed coun- 
tries find it especially difficult to pay their foreign debts. Even 
a diversion rate of 10 or 12 percent heightens monetary and finan- 
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cial tensions in these countries and necessitates urgent measures 
to regulate external settlements. 

In recent years, expenditures for the servicing of foreign debts 
have reached 50 percent and more of the liabilities of capitalist 
countries on “official assistance for development” in African 
countries. The most dangerous trend, however, is the excessively 
rapid increase of payments on costly bank credits and other 
private borrowings. In 1978 they accounted for 32 percent of 
the total indebtedness of Tropical Africa; this represents a nearly 
twofold increase over the beginning of the 70s, and there is 
every indication that such growth will continue. The same sort 
of unfavorable changes are taking place in the structure of foreign 
indebtedness in Northern Africa. 

The growth of private debt, including loans and credits under 
state guarantees, is becoming the leading element in the evolu- 
tion of credit relations between the capitalist states and the de- 
veloping countries; Africa is no exception. This tendency is clear- 
ly growing stronger. Official assistance for development is little 
by littie coming to mean meeting the basic needs of countries 
which, in the opinion of the West, lack the necessary conditions 
for industrialization. States that have made some progress in 
this direction are invited to closer “involvement” in the system 
of market credit on the basis of full commercial payback for 
loans. This program of action is intended to strengthen the struc- 
tural links between the “peripheral” economy and the needs 
of the industrial ‘centers’; it is hoped that, by deepening the 
financial dependence of the developing countries, the front of 
struggle against imperialism can be broken and debtors can be 
forced to relax or repeal measures that hinder the expansion 
of international capital. More and more frequently, promises of 
selective and minimized concessions in the reorganization of debts 
of newly emerged states are made contingent upon their conduct- 
ing “corrective reforms”, which often run counter to the whole 
strategy for national development in the borrowing countries and 
undermine their sovereignty. 

Zaire, with its rich mineral resources, is an expecially telling 
example. By 1974 Zaire’s foreign debt had reached a dangerous 
level; as much as 20 percent of export earnings were going to 
service it, Shortly thereafter the country failed to make payments 
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on time; in fact, it was on the brink of bankruptcy. This would 
have created serious troubles for the West, and so the urgent 
task of putting Zaire’s economy and finances in order was handed 
over to the International Monetary Fund. It was recommended 
that, in exchange for concessions in regulating the country’s 
indebtedness, expenditures in the state sector be cut back and 
the “de-Zairization” of state enterprises be undertaken. The IMF 
sent inspectors to Zaire, appointing one of its representatives vice- 
manager of the country’s central bank and another deputy min- 
ister of finance; the powers of both were extremely broad. In 
assessing these measures, a representative of the US State De- 
partment said that Mobutu had made himself a ward of the court. 
This unceremonious interference in the internal affairs of the 
“ward” country evoked protests even in those circles that favor 
partnership with foreign capital. But the severe “stabilization” 
measures prescribed by the IMF, in particular the devaluation of 
Zaire’s currency (it was devalued seven times), did not help 
perceptibly to rectify the balance of payments and normalize do- 
mestic finances. Meanwhile restrictions dealt production a heavy 
blow, and the devaluation promoted a sharp increase in the price 
of imports and aggravated inflation. The economy was not sta- 
bilized; neither were positive advances made in development. 
And the problem of foreign indebtedness remains, at bottom, un- 
solved. 

The IMF and the imperialist forces behind it often conduct 
themselves in the same way in other states that depend on them. 

Attempts to find a global solution to the problem of foreign 
indebtedness meet with stubborn resistance from imperialism, 
which seeks to thwart the developing countries’ most important 
initiatives. At best, it introduces amendments in the spirit of 
neo-colonialism, leaving untouched the foundation of “periph- 
eral” exploitation and the deep causes of the “debt crisis”. Mora- 
toriums, credits for refinancing, and other favors granted to in- 
dividual debtors give them temporary respite, but leave them 
hopelessly burdened with debts. The illness is not treated—the 
symptoms alone are suppressed—and thus it becomes chronic. 

it is true, however, that possibilities are growing for co-opera- 
tion between African and the OPEC countries. In 1975-1978 the 
OPEC countries alloted more than 11 billion dollars to various 
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African countries.” The greater part of these funds was directed 
to Arab countries, principally Egypt, Morocco, and Tunisia. 
Egypt alone received more than 60 percent of all the aid extend- 
ed in the years indicated (financing for Egypt was cut off by 
the Arab members of OPEC after the signing of the Camp Da- 
vid Agreement). The principal recipients in Tropical Africa were 
Sudan, Mauritania, and Somalia. In 1978 they were joined by 
Djibouti, Ghana, Guinea, and Niger. More than 40 African states 
in all receive help from OPEC. For the time being, however, 
OPEC’s financial assistance to Africa lags behind the continent’s 
expenditures for the import of oil, the price of which has in- 
creased many times over. The African countries hope that this 
assistance will be augmented from the considerable surpluses of 
petrodollars that have settled in the West. Fidel Castro spoke 
on this pressing question at the Sixth Conference of Heads of 
State or Government of Non-Aligned Countries. “We appeal to 
the sense of responsibility of the large oil-exporting countries in 
our Movement,” he said, “asking them to strike out courageous- 
ly, firmly and boldly in implementing a wise and farsighted po- 
licy of economic co-operation, supplies and investments in our 
underdeveloped world, because their future depends on ours.”® 

Africa is seeking to throw off all forms of imperialist exploita- 
tion, overt and covert. Together with the countries of Asia and 
Latin America, the continent’s nations are insisting that the whole 
system of their economic relations with the industrially developed 
capitalist states be restructured along democratic and _ just 
lines. A new and more complex stage in the struggle against 
imperialism lies ahead; it will be more drawn-out than previous 
stages. The countries of the socialist community, and all the 
world’s progressive forces, are firmly allied with the developing 
countries in this struggle. 


Chapter 2 


THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE POLICY 
OF IMPERIALISM IN AFRICA 


Some of the Methods of Imperialist 
Policy in Africa 


Africa today is the object of intense interest among the forces 
of imperialism. A new element, moreover, has appeared in the 
subversive activities of certain Western powers in Africa: direct 
and overt interference in the internal affairs of a number of 
African countries, intended to entangle the continent in a net of 
military bases and make it into a bridgehead from which to launch 
military operations against the countries of the Middle East. 

Should this policy be regarded as an ill-conceived attempt to 
wreck détente, or rather as a long-term strategy meant to foist 
a new type of colonialism upon Africa by using the old arsenal 
of cold-war and crisis-diplomacy methods? 

Every indication seems to point to the latter. The imperialist 
powers are alarmed by the perception that their whole strategic 
course, which is aimed at forcing a new system of colonialism 
on the peoples of independent Africa and the Middle East, is in 
danger. 

Imperialism finds itself in a difficult situation; neither Washing- 
ton nor London, neither Paris nor Brussels, have been able to 
halt the national liberation movement singlehanded. Accordingly, 
they joined efforts within the framework of the aggressive NATO 
bloc. It should be noted, furthermore, that the goals of the new 
strategic course are not confined to any local task, such as saving 
the regime in Zaire, securing a neo-colonialist solution to the prob- 
lem of Namibia, or safeguarding the rule of racism in South 
Africa. The imperialist powers are pursuing a global strategy, the 
aims of which are to halt the advance of African states towards 
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strengthening their independence, to keep them from crossing 
over to the path of self-sufficient, progressive development, and 
to prevent any weakening of the dominant position of imperial- 
ism in the economy of Africa. 

The chief methods used to carry out this policy are creating 
pro-Western puppet regimes, forming alliances with the grow- 
ing national and comprador bourgeoisie, and making maximal 
use of reactionary nationalism (Egypt, Somalia) in order to divert 
countries from the path of the socialist orientation. 

The events of recent years show that tactics such as inflam- 
ing inter-tribal, national, and inter-state hostilities, encouraging 
separatist, chauvinistic, and expansionist ideas and movements 
in every way, provoking border conflicts, supporting reactionary 
governments, destabilizing progressive regimes, drawing African 
states into aggressive military blocs, and so on, are more and 
more coming to occupy a fundamental position in imperialism’s 
“modernized” policy in Africa. At present, social and political 
forces on the continent are becoming polarized; under these 
conditions, the policies mentioned sometimes bear fruit, making 
it possible for imperialism to gain its ends in Africa with African 
forces. 

The past several years have demonstrated, and continue to 
demonstrate, that imperialism is using such methods in an at- 
tempt to force African peoples to reject the course they have 
chosen and subordinate their development to the interests of the 
West. Thus internal and international reaction are conspiring 
together in a number of African states, and pro-capitalist ele- 
ments, with the support of imperialism and certain reactionary 
Arab regimes, have openly set about undoing social achievements 
and repudiating the socialist orientation. 

Active attempts have also been made to undermine the unity 
of Africa. The imperialist powers are openly seeking to harness 
at least some of the OAU countries to the policies of NATO. In 
1977, for example, a military-political mini-bloc of seven French- 
speaking states was formed in West Africa with the obvious in- 
tent of holding back the social revolution on the continent. In 
1978 the West inspired the creation of the so-called intra-African 
forces to carry out police functions for NATO in Zaire, thus set- 
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In recent years the imperialist powers have more and more 
often resorted to armed interference in the affairs of Africa in 
order to preserve their positions on the continent. It is in this 
light that the armed intervention of the NATO countries in Zaire 
in 1978 should be regarded. 

Here is how Robert M. Price, an American analyst of US pol- 
icy in Africa, characterized the Carter administration’s actions 
in Zaire: “In spite of the incontrovertible evidence of internal 
collapse, the Carter Administration chose to blame outside in- 
tervention for the threat to the Mobutu regime. This failure to 
accept the indigenous basis of threats ... is [an] illusion built 
into the Carter policy on Zaire. It fits into the conventional 
American policy paradigm which for decades has provided the 
same simple explanation for all losses in U.S. influence abroad— 
they are produced by the machinations of Communist foreign 
policy.””* 

During the armed intervention in Zaire, the NATO countries 
were also engaged in furious efforts to create a sort of punitive 
force for the suppression of further actions Africans might take 
in the course of the struggle for national liberation. It is char- 
acteristic that the Western powers tried to involve military con- 
tingents from several African states in these actions. These plans 
were calculated not only to smother the struggle for social prog- 
ress among African peoples but also—and this is highly signi- 
ficant—to hinder the development of African states of the social- 
ist orientation. Another task the neo-colonialists set themselves 
was to complicate relations between the African states and the 
socialist community—especially the USSR—with lying propa- 
ganda. 

By all appearances, the NATO countries have not set aside 
their plans to make the “intra-African forces” into a permanent 
instrument for the West to use in punitive actions in Africa. 
Plans for the creation of a military alliance of the states of “‘At- 
lantic Africa’, which would be tied to NATO, have been nurtured 
some time. 

All of this means that the West’s bloc policy has been brought 
to the African continent. Imperialist propaganda tries to depict 
this policy as concern for an “African solution to African prob- 
lems”, but this sort of verbal camouflage cannot hide the 
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grave danger it poses for the fate of Africa and for African 
unity. 

Many leaders of African countries condemned the West’s armed 
intervention in Zaire and its plans to create “intra-African 
forces”. They rejected, in particular, claims that participation 
in a subordinate role by seven OAU countries makes it possible 
to regard this intervention as an “all-African action”. Some twen- 
ty OAU countries (including Nigeria, Tanzania, Ghana, Ethio- 
pia, Angola, the People’s Republic of the Congo, Libya, and 
others) sharply criticized the creation of the “intra-African 
forces” and their activities. 

Also rejected were attempts by the leaders of NATO and their 
African subordinates to depict NATO’s intervention in Zaire as 
being in the interests of African nations and, at the same time, 
to misrepresent the help the USSR and Cuba have given Afri- 
can countries in defending their independence and territorial in- 
tegrity. 

In their struggle against progressive regimes in Africa, the im- 
perialists, racists, and neo-colonialists make broad use of the 
recruiting of foreign mercenaries. These shameful acts of aggres- 
sion and interference in the internal affairs of African states, 
which have been condemned by the world community, became 
common practice as far back as the tragedy in the Congo in 
1960. Large numbers of mercenaries were involved in the civil 
war in Nigeria and also in the imperialist intervention against 
the People’s Republic of Angola. The trial of white mercenaries 
in Angola at the end of 1976 was the first open forum at which 
the direct links between international imperialist circles and the 
practice of employing mercenaries were exposed. It was revealed 
that the CIA played an active role in recruiting mercenaries for 
the struggle against the popular regime in Angola. An attempt 
was made to overthrow the progressive regime in Benin using 
mercenaries. The racists of Salisbury relied heavily in their strug- 
gle against the patriots of Zimbabwe on mercenaries from the 
USA, Britain, the FRG, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
other imperialist states, 

In January of 1978, at the initiative of Benin, the Interna- 
tional Conference on Mercenaries was held; forty delegations 
participated. A resolution was adopted strongly condemning the 
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shameful imperialist practice of sending mercenaries to Asian, 
African, and Latin American countries to undermine and over- 
throw existing regimes.” 

Another of the main features of imperialism’s neo-colonialist 
policy at its present stage is its social thrust. This consists in the 
creation of social support for neo-colonialism among the emer- 
gent African bourgeoisie, and occasionally among feudal and 
semi-feudal elements, remnants of tribal aristocracies, etc. The 
ideologues of imperialism make broad use of slanders against 
the USSR and its allies in order to undermine the anti-imperial- 
ist policy of African countries; they intentionally distort the goals 
of Soviet policy. In particular, the thesis has been circulated that 
the time of the struggle for national independence, when African 
countries needed military aid and political support from the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries, has come to an end. 
While admitting the importance and the timeliness of such as- 
sistance, Western ideologues are trying to impress upon the leaders 
of the emergent African bourgeoisie the idea that at the current 
stage, when problems of developing the economies of African 
countries have come to the foreground, the Soviet Union and 
the other socialist states as a whole are not capable of lending 
effective aid. Such aid, they demagogically assert, can come 
only from the Western countries and their transnational corpo- 
rations. 

Furthermore, imperialism has not given up its attempts to 
thwart the progress of countries of the socialist orientation, al- 
though the latter, as is well known, pursue an even-handed pol- 
icy towards capitalist states, seeking to develop normal, mutually 
beneficial relations with them. 

True, imperialism has somewhat altered its policy towards 
African countries of the socialist orientation in recent years. 
Whereas earlier the imperialist powers, and especially the USA, 
boycotted these countries economically and politically, they now 
often seek to develop active relations with them, and in so doing 
to influence the character of the social and economic trans- 


formations they are carrying out, and also their foreign 
policies. 
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The Policy of the Imperialist Powers in the 
South of Africa 


One of the most characteristic features of the West’s policy 
in Africa is all-round support for the South African Republic, 
that bastion of racism and colonialism, which represents a threat 
both to the peoples of Africa and to international peace. 

This support is founded on the fact that South Africa is not 
only a treasure-house of mineral resources but also an exceptional- 
ly profitable sphere for investment. South Africa’s mineral wealth, 
according to estimates by UN experts, is the most varied in the 
world, and yields only to the wealth of the USSR and the USA 
in its magnitude; 54 types of mineral raw materials are extracted. 
South Africa accounts for more than 40 percent of the total value 
of the output of Africa’s mining industry. Its share of the capital- 
ist world’s stores of raw materials includes chromites, 63 per- 
cent; manganese ore, 64 percent; metals of the platinum group, 
97 percent; vanadium, 77 percent; gold, 63 percent; uranium, 7 
percent; and diamonds, 13 percent. The rate of profit on capital 
invested in South Africa is one of the highest in the world; this 
is the main stimulus behind the rapid growth of the imperialist 
powers’ investments. Between 1956 and 1977, foreign investments 
in South Africa (taking into account the devaluation of the dol- 
lar) increased from 3.9 to 24.5 billion dollars, or by nearly 530 
percent. The total of investments from West European countries 
reached 16.3 billion dollars (66.6 percent); investments from 
the USA amounted to 5.8 billion dollars (23.6 percent).° 

These facts should leave no doubt as to the real reasons be- 
hind the unseemly circumstance that Western powers, partic- 
ularly the USA, Britain, the FRG, Japan, and Israel, continue 
to violate numerous resolutions passed by the General Assembly 
and the Security Council of the United Nations by lending po- 
litical, financial, and military aid to the government of South 
Africa. The Reagan Administration, which came to power in 
January of 1981, does not even feel it necessary to use the vari- 
ous hypocritical phrases with which its political predecessors tried 
to hide their real attitude towards the apartheid regime. 

The representatives of African countries in the UN angrily 
condemn the Western powers and their transnational corpora- 
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tions for the support and assistance they give South Africa. Afri- 
can delegations in the General Assembly have pointed out the 
hypocrisy of the Western powers that proclaim themselves as 
champions of human rights while supporting the fascist racist 
regime in Pretoria. African representatives have rightly declared 
that the policy of apartheid would long ago have met its down- 
fall were it not for the broad economic, financial, and political 
support of the imperialist powers. 

The resolutions of the UN, and in particular those which the 
Thirty-Fifth Session of the General Assembly adopted in De- 
cember of 1980, decisively condemned not only the illegal racist 
regime of South Africa but also the continuing co-operation of a 
number of states with that regime in the political, military, nuc- 
lear, and economic fields, as well as others. These resolutions in- 
clude a request that the Security Council consider without delay 
the question of mandatory economic sanctions against South 
Africa and take measures in accordance with Chapter VII of 
the United Nations Charter. 

The Sixth Conference of Heads of State or Government of 
Non-Aligned Countries, held in Havana in September of 1979, 
strongly condemned co-operation by imperialist powers with the 
racist regime of South Africa. 

The resolutions of the Sixth Conference of Heads of State 
or Government of Non-Aligned Countries and of the Sixth Spe- 
cial Session of the General Assembly of the UN (1974), and 
also the Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States ap- 
proved at the T'wenty-Ninth Session of the General Assembly, 
contain demands that transnational corporations end their sup- 
port of the racist South African regime. 

The activities of the transnationals in South Africa and Na- 
mibia strengthen the racist regime, and thus help to prevent the 
winning of independence by the people of Namibia and the lib- 
eration of the people of South Africa from the apartheid regime, 
which the UN and other international organizations have re- 
peatedly characterized as a crime against humanity. 

The transnational corporations active in South Africa form a 
connecting link between the racist South African regime and the 
imperialist powers. Despite numerous UN resolutions and recom- 
mendations calling for the introduction of sanctions against South 
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Africa, the racist regime of that country continues, with the help 
of the transnationals, to receive weapons, oil, the latest technology 
and funds from the imperialist powers. 

At the same time, the regime creates a favorable investment 
climate for monopoly capital, supplying guarantees, for exam- 
ple, against nationalization. It provides tax benefits, the free 
export of profits, and cheap labor, and also develops the neces- 
sary economic infrastructure, thus ensuring monopolies of the 
highest possible superprofits on their investments. 

In their close co-operation with the racist South African re- 
gime, the transnationals and the imperialist powers are guided 
not only by the motives of deriving maximal profits on their 
investments and maintaining control over highly important sources 
of raw materials but also by considerations involving the glo- 
bal strategy of world imperialism and neo-colonialism. The im- 
perialist powers are helping the racist South African regime to 
build its military-industrial potential, equipping it with modern 
arms, and giving it access to nuclear weapons because they in- 
tend to use it (and indeed are already making broad use of it) 
as their main bridgehead for economic expansion in Africa and 
also as a strike force against the peoples of that continent—as 
was witnessed, for instance, by South Africa’s armed aggression 
in Angola in 1981. 

The transnationals prey on the resources of developing states 
and colonial territories. Here, for example, are some data on 
their activities in Namibia. Despite UN resolutions barring foreign 
corporations from Namibia, they control a considerable part of 
that country’s economic activity. In 1973-1974, 57 percent of 
Namibia’s tax income, which went straight to the racist South 
African regime, came from transnationals, most of which were 
based in South Africa, the USA, and Britain. 

The transnationals almost completely dominate Namibia’s min- 
ing industry. Despite a UN Security Council resolution (No. 
283; 29 July 1970) calling on all states to restrain private com- 
panies from investing capital or acquiring concessions in Nami- 
bia, at least 18 transnationals had begun mining operations in 
Namibia by 1973, and 34 more companies were actively engaged 
in prospecting. This group included 16 South African, 11 Amer- 
ican, and 3 British transnationals. 
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The transnationals account for 90 percent of the total output 
of Namibia’s mining industry. Consolidated Diamond Mines of 
South West Africa holds a virtual monopoly over the mining of 
diamonds. The Tsumeb Corporation, Ltd., which belongs to 
American capital, accounts for 80 percent of Namibia’s produc- 
tion of base metals.4 

The predatory, unrestrained exploitation of the mineral riches 
of Namibia, which has become Africa’s fourth largest exporter 
of copper (after South Africa, Zaire, and Zambia), is proceed- 
ing at an accelerated rate. A report of the Commonwealth Sec- 
retariat published in 1978 warns that Namibia’s resources are 
rapidly becoming exhausted. According to the report, the export 
of diamonds from Namibia reached the sum of approximately 
350 million dollars in 1977. The authors of the report believe 
that if diamonds continue to be exported at the present rate, 
supplies will be used up in 10 to 15 years. Many other kinds of 
ore are being exported at similar rates, in particular copper, 
lead, tin, zinc, cadmium, silver, tungsten, vanadium, lithium, and 
manganese. 

The UN Institute on Namibia, located in Lusaka, has cal- 
culated that Namibia’s gross national product was approxi- 
mately 1.3 billion dollars in 1977; of this more than 500 million 
dollars was taken out of the country. Another reason why the 
imperialist countries are holding on to Namibia with such te- 
nacity is that it is one of the leading producers of uranium. The 
Rossing mine in Namibia is the world’s largest. At present plans 
are being worked out for increasing its annual production capac- 
ity to 5,000 tons, whereupon Namibia will become the capitalist 
world’s third largest producer of uranium (after the USA and Ca- 
nada). The uranium business is so profitable to the West, which 
does not take into consideration the interests of the Namibian 
people, that major transnationals are already engaged in pre- 
paratory work for the exploitation of another mine on the same 
scale as the Rossing. 

The West lends important support to South Africa by supply- 
ing it with modern weapons. For a long time certain Western 
representatives, while often condemning apartheid, stubbornly 
resisted the introduction of an embargo on supplying arms to the 
Pretoria government in the UN Security Council. Only their 
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fear of utterly discrediting themselves before the whole world, 
and first of all in the eyes of African peoples, finally compelled 
them to agree to the demands of world public opinion; thus, in 
November of 1977, after years of delay, the Security Council 
adopted such a resolution, No. 418. 

It is generally recognized, however, that the UN resolution 
forbidding arms sales to the racists came too late. The military 
potential of South Africa is already most impressive. According 
to the data of the Stockholm International Peace Research In- 
stitute, in the years from 1963 through 1975 alone, South Africa 
imported more than one billion dollars’ worth of arms of various 
types. Furthermore, the country now produces many complex 
types of armaments, including armored cars, aircraft, missiles, etc. 
(not to mention conventional weapons) on its own, under licenses 
obtained from the West. It should also be noted that now, 
with the embargo in force, the racists are finding ways to evade 
it. For example, arms continue to be sold to South Africa through 
third countries, in particular through Israel. 

The world public is especially worried by Pretoria’s nuclear 
ambitions. According to reports in the press, the many years of 
research with fissionable materials conducted by South African 
research centers in co-operation with specialists from the FRG, 
the USA, France, Britain,.and Israel culminated in the explo- 
sion of a South African nuclear device in September of 1979. 
Considering the aggressive character of the racist regime and 
its unwillingness to put its signature to the Treaty on the Non- 
proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, it is not hard to see what a 
danger South African nuclear capability presents for the cause 
of peace. 

The Telegraph Agency of the Soviet Union (TASS), in a 
statement published on August 9, 1977, issued a well-founded 
warning to the world public concerning the possible catastrophic 
consequences of South Africa’s acquisition of nuclear weapons. 
Even after this warning, however, some of the UN countries 
continue to co-operate actively with the racists in nuclear ques- 
tions. 

In seeking to retain South Africa and Namibia as sources of 
valuable raw materials, the West shows concern for the fate of 
the many billions it has invested in their economies. Representa- 
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tives of Western powers try to justify their economic collabora- 
tion with Pretoria by claiming that it gives them a chance to exert 
a constructive influence on the racist regime and work for an 
easing of the apartheid policy. The thesis has even been advanced 
that Western companies operating in South Africa and Namibia 
are actually helping to “improve” the conditions under which the 
native African population lives and works. It is said also that 
the governments of Western countries are “unable” to control the 
activities of their companies in South Africa. But all of these as- 
sertions are nothing more than attempts to excuse complicity in 
the crimes of apartheid. They show the baselessness of Western 
leaders’ talk about their concern with “human rights”; all their 
words are refuted by the policy their countries are pursuing in 
Africa. 

Certain Western countries, moreover, far from taking effective 
measures to fight apartheid in South Africa, are in fact trying 
to prevent the UN and the forces of the national liberation 
movement from taking measures that would lead to the abolition 
of apartheid. The representatives of these states make references 
to “vital strategic interests” in southern Africa, but they can never 
justify the crimes of the racists or their own complicity in them. 
The neo-colonialist course of certain Western powers in the south 
of Africa is aimed at maintaining and extending their economic 
and strategic hold over that region. 

There can be no overlooking the falseness of the argumenta- 
tion when certain mass media in the West suggest to Africans 
that to co-operate with the socialist countries in the fight against 
apartheid and racism is to collaborate with “communist expan- 
sion” in southern Africa. The absurdity of such claims is man- 
ifest; the struggle of the Soviet people against apartheid and 
racism is a continuation of the struggle that led to the downfall 
of Hitlerite fascism and racism, of which apartheid is the heir 
and successor. 

As for the problem of Namibia and the racist regime in South 
Africa, vain attempts are made to convince Africans that they 
can be successfully resolved by peaceful means, by dialogues with 
the racist South African regime through the mediation of the 
Western powers, without an armed struggle. 
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Doctrines and Conceptions Intended to 
Justify Imperialist Policy in Africa 


The beginning of the 80s found US imperialism and NATO 
actively engaged in driving up international tensions, reviving the 
“position of strength” policy and doing everything in their power 
to slow the social development of newly independent countries 
in Africa, Asia, and the Middle East. 

Karl Marx, in exposing the true purposes of the British colo- 
nialists, pilloried the myth that they were performing a “historical 
civilizing mission” in Africa. Today the imperialist states, first 
and foremost the USA, while seeking to turn the developing coun- 
tries into sources of raw materials for themselves under cover of 
the myth of “Soviet expansionism” and a “communist threat”, 
are in fact pushing the world towards another world war. 

Studies of conflict situations in the world arena have long oc- 
cupied a notable place in bourgeois political science. And concep- 
tions of a conflict strategy, of the inevitability of international 
conflicts and crises, have always enjoyed a special popularity 
among bourgeois politicians. 

Hotbeds of tension in Africa and in the Middle East are often 
regarded by Western propagandists, and also by many bour- 
geois scholars, as part of the conflict strategy of the superpowers. 
They assert, moreover, that the USSR and the USA are re- 
sponsible for the situation in Africa and in the Middle East, that 
the USSR has a “conflict strategy”’ of its own.° 

The Soviet Union has never refused to take responsibility for 
the peaceful settlement of international conflicts and crises. It 
would be completely absurd, however, to blame the USSR for 
the eruption of international conflicts and crises. 

The Soviet Union has, of course, no “conflict strategy’. It 1s 
ready to help make peace anywhere on our planet, but at the 
same time it maintains that the peoples of any given country, 
any given region, have the right, together with their friends and 
allies, to resist the threat of counter-revolution and intervention. 
Revolutions, as is well known, must be able to defend themselves. 

It is for precisely this reason that imperialism needs a “con- 
flict strategy” to secure its political and economic interests in the 
developing countries. Imperialism would like to declare the 
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wealth of these countries its property, to accustom everyone to 
the idea that Arab oil or, for example, the platinum, cobalt, and 
uranium of the African countries are “vitally necessary” to the 
West’s economy and, this being so, that regions rich in fuel raw 
materials or valuable ores are “vitally important” for the security 
of the USA and the NATO countries. (Somehow the question 
of what many developing countries will do when the imperialist 
powers scrape up the last of their natural supplies of raw ma- 
terials, leaving them nothing with which to feed their own 
industries, is never even raised.) As noted earlier, representatives 
of the developing countries have in recent years called more 
and more insistently for the establishment of a new international 
economic order. And this seriously alarms the owners of the 
transnational monopolies. ‘They are faced with a question: how 
can they go on taking vast amounts of valuable raw materials 
from the peoples of the developing countries under the old con- 
ditions, without taking into account the present—and especially 
the future—interests of those peoples? Washington and London 
think the answer lies mainly in working out a new “conflict strat- 
egy”, in driving up international tensions not only in Europe, 
as earlier, but also in the Middle East and in Africa. 

Militarist conceptions about various kinds of arcs of tension 
serve as the theoretical substantiation of this strategy. American 
strategists want to use these arcs to justify the creation of new 
military bases and strongholds in the developing countries; they 
have made them a means for constantly threatening to crush 
by force any manifestation of real independence in domestic or 
foreign policy, especially in the matter of the use of natural re- 
sources. 

The imperialists are seeking unrestrained expansion in Afri- 
ca; they are using every means—from armed force, military 
bases, mercenaries, and support for racist regimes in the south of 
the continent to economic pressures—to preserve and extend 
their hold on the natural resources of the African countries. 
Meanwhile, they are sending up a smokescreen of arguments about 
the supposed threat posed by the Soviet Union to Africa and the 
“vital interests” of Western countries. In doing so they resort 
to the crudest distortions of the essence and aims of Soviet foreign 
policy as a whole and of the USSR’s policy in regard to the 
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African countries in particular, claiming that it is seeking to 
establish domination or control over those countries—goals which 
are alien to it. They assert that the Soviet Union, in develop- 
ing its relations with African and other developing countries, 
intends to “strangle” the capitalist countries, to cut them off 
from the raw materials of the developing countries.* Such in- 
sinuations have nothing to do with reality. 

The USA and other imperialist powers try to justify their sup- 
port of the racist South African regime with two arguments: first, 
they are dependent on supplies of strategic raw materials from 
that country; second, South Africa occupies a key strategic posi- 
tion on the sea routes connecting the NATO countries with the 
Persian Gulf region and the Indian Ocean, which carry approx- 
imately 80 percent of the oil and 70 percent of the raw mate- 
rials used by the NATO countries in Western Europe.’ 

Bourgeois ideologues are trying to frighten ordinary citizens 
in the West with the bugbear of a Soviet blockade of sea routes 
around Africa or a naval blockade of South Africa, which (so 
goes the story) would lead to a breakdown in the West’s sup- 
plies of raw materials. It is claimed that any extended blockage 
of the West’s access to the mineral raw materials of Africa, es- 
pecially those in the south of the continent, could cause serious 
economic and political complications in the capitalist countries.® 

Developing countries in Africa and elsewhere are taking meas- 
ures to assert national sovereignty over their natural resources. 
Deeper conflicts are arising between the developing countries, 
which are seeking economic independence, and the imperialist 
powers and their monopolies, which are seeking to keep the for- 
mer under their influence at any cost. The leaders and _ ide- 
ologues of the West often try to present all of this as the result 
of ‘““Moscow’s scheming”. This is an intentional distortion of the 
objective course of events and the real reasons behind the aggra- 
vation of imperialism’s conflicts with the developing countries 
and the national liberation movements, the radicalization of po- 
litical forces in Africa, and the failures of imperialist policy on 
that continent. The myth of a “Soviet threat to the vital interests 
of the West” in Africa and other parts of the world has been 
whipped up for several reasons. 

First, this myth can be used as a convenient pretext for acts 
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of aggression and armed intervention against countries and peo- 
ples that have entered the path of independent, progressive de- 
velopment and chosen the socialist orientation. Second, it slan- 
ders the essence of the Soviet Union’s policy towards the develop- 
ing countries, seeking to undermine the Soviet Union's friend- 
ship with these countries and peoples. Third, the myth’s authors 
believe it will make it easier for them to draw the attention of 
the developing countries away from the goals of the struggle 
against imperialism, to undermine the unity that the non-aligned 
and developing countries, and in particular the countries of Afri- 
ca, have built on an anti-imperialist basis. An important role in 
this is assigned to attempts to discredit African countries of the 
socialist orientation, which bourgeois propaganda calls “mouth- 
pieces of Moscow”, or “‘client states of the Soviet Union”. Fourth, 
references made by Western leaders and ideologues to alleged 
interference by the Soviet Union in the affairs of the African 
continent are intended to justify to the Western public the seri- 
ous failures of imperialist policy in Africa, and also their own 
meddling in the internal affairs of African countries, which are 
unpopular and dangerous to the cause of peace. 

The leaders of Western countries and bourgeois propaganda 
have mounted an extensive slander campaign in connection with 
the help the Soviet Union, Cuba, and other socialist countries 
are giving to the peoples of Angola and Ethiopia in rebuffing 
outside aggression and defending their independence, sovereign- 
ty, and territorial integrity. But the pharisaism of this foolish 
campaign has been exposed in the USA itself and the other West- 
ern countries where it was mounted. Materials published in the 
West show that if it were not for military operations organized 
by the CIA and South Africa’s armed intervention in Angola 
there would have been no need for the USSR and Cuba to lend 
the people of Angola military aid in repulsing that imperialist 
intervention. The MPLA, which enjoys broad popular support in 
Angola, could easily have won victory over its internal oppo- 
nents. Even former CIA director William Colby was forced to 
acknowledge that the USA urged South Africa to intervene 
militarily in Angola.® Senator Barry Goldwater also made an 
interesting admission: “There is no question but that the CIA 
told the South Africans to move into Angola and [the USA] 
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would help with military equipment.”!° Former CIA agent John 
Stockwell, who was in charge of an operation organized by the 
US government with the help of the CIA whose object was to 
prevent the MPLA from establishing power in Angola, has told 
in detail about that operation.** Stockwell related that CIA per- 
sonnel trained separatist troops in Angola to use American weap- 
ons brought in by private airlines. The CJA also recruited white 
mercenaries for military actions in Angola. 

Propaganda campaigns being launched in the West are in- 
tended primarily to justify the imperialist policy of the NATO 
countries in Africa, and also to distort the policy pursued on the 
African continent by the USSR and other socialist countries. 


Chapter 3 


THE USA: THE CHIEF THREAT 
TO THE INDEPENDENCE AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
OF THE COUNTRIES OF AFRICA 


Economic Factors in the USA’s African 
Policy 


At present the USA represents the chief and directing force 
of neo-colonialism in Africa. The USA did not participate in 
the colonial division of Africa, which was accomplished by five 
states: Great Britain, France, Belgium, Portugal, and Spain (Ger- 
many was crowded out). The upsurge in the struggle for na- 
tional liberation on the African continent after the Second World 
War, which brought about the collapse of the colonial empires 
of Great Britain, France, and Belgium, was thus perceived by 
US imperialism as an opportunity to strengthen its own posi- 
tion at the expense of the colonial powers. 

The policy of the USA in African countries is determined 
not so much by geopolitical considerations as by the desire to 
seize sources of raw material which, given the developing energy 
and raw material crises, are taking on ever greater significance 
for the USA. In recent years the US Congress has repeatedly 
expressed concern over the so-called dependence of the USA 
on foreign sources of supply. Such concern has been expressed 
with particular frequency in regard to oil. 

It is widely held in the USA that the United States has 
achieved self-sufficiency in only 5 of the 27 types of mineral raw 
material most important for the economy, while the Soviet Union 
has achieved self-sufficiency in 21 types. 

The USA meets the following percentages of its demand for 
mineral raw materials through imports from the developing coun- 
tries: natural rubber, 100; tin, 100; bauxites, 90; niobium, 84; 
cobalt, 79; fluorspar, 62; oil and petroleum products, 43; mer- 
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cury, 41; silver, 33; tungsten, 31; manganese ore, 28; copper, 17; 
and iron ore, 10. Among the African countries that supply these 
materials are Nigeria, Zaire, Gabon, Algeria, South Africa, Li- 
beria, and Zambia. 

In recent years US ruling circles have perceptibly activated 
their economic offensive in Africa, which they regard, first, as 
a source of fuel and raw material resources, and second, as a 
sphere for capital investment and a wide market for American 
goods. The dynamics of American trade with the African 
countries, and also the policy followed in making investments 
and extending aid, show that first place is now given to the de- 
mand for regular supplies of raw materials important to the 
American economy, as a result of which US trade with Africa is 
characterized by a constant negative balance. (In 1977, US export 
to the African countries amounted to 5.5 billion dollars, while 
imports from those countries came to 17.1 billion dollars. The 
figures for 1978 were 5.8 and 16.9 billion dollars, respectively; for 
1979, 6.3 and 24.4 billion dollars. In 1980 the negative balance 
amounted to some 26 billion dollars. ) 

The chief article of US import from Africa is oil, which ac- 
counts for approximately one-half of its imports from the coun- 
tries of Sub-Saharan Africa (5 billion dollars in 1978, from a 
total import volume of 10 billion dollars). ‘The volume and price 
of oil account for the USA’s trade deficit with Nigeria (3.8 bil- 
lion dollars in 1978, and an estimated 8 billion dollars in 1979), 
Angola (200 million dollars in 1978 and 1979), and Gabon (100 
million dollars in 1978 and 300 million dollars in 1979). 

Another component of American import from African coun- 
tries is made up of traditional tropical products: coffee, sugar, 
tea, cocoa beans, etc. The list of mineral raw materials is headed 
by gold, platinum, copper, cobalt, nickel, aluminum, and man- 
ganese. The chief African exporters to the American market are 
Nigeria (oil and cocoa), South Africa (minerals, gold coins, and 
industrial diamonds and diamonds for jewelry), the Ivory Coast 
(coffee and cocoa), Angola (oil), Zaire (cobalt, copper, and 
industrial diamonds), Ghana (cocoa and aluminum), Gabon, Li- 
beria, Zambia, and Madagascar. 

The African mineral resources most important for the US 
economy are those which are not extracted in the USA or are 
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present there only in insignificant quantities: cobalt (Zaire and 
Zambia), chromium (South Africa and Zimbabwe), manganese 
(Gabon and South Africa), metals of the platinum group 
(South Africa), and industrial diamonds (Zaire, South Africa, 
and Botswana). 

In 1979 imports from Tropical Africa accounted for 6.5 per- 
cent of all US imports, as opposed to 2.5 percent in 1970. This 
increase was due primarily to rising prices for mineral raw ma- 
terials (cobalt, nearly 400 percent; platinum, 150 percent, coffee, 
150 percent; cocoa, 400 percent; not to mention prices for oil 
and gold). 

Active use is made of economic ties to strengthen the USA’s 
position on the continent as a whole. Washington is hoping that 
the growing dependence of the African countries on the USA 
will necessarily be reflected in the foreign policy they pursue. 
It is for this reason that US monopolies have stood firm in sharp 
competition with European companies and are rapidly increasing 
their investments in Africa. 

The African countries as a whole have not yet become major 
economic partners of the USA. They account for only 3 percent 
of America’s foreign investments and about 6.5 percent of its 
foreign trade. But Africa’s share in US economic ties abroad is 
growing constantly. 

Little by little, US politicians are coming to reconsider the the- 
sis that their country’s basic economic interests lie mainly in the 
south of Africa. While continuing to develop all-round co-opera- 
tion with the racist South African regime and to pump out of 
southern Africa mineral resources of importance for the USA, 
the US government and the American transnational corporations 
are at present establishing broad contacts with many African 
countries, especially those where large deposits of minerals have 
been discovered. 

Between 1957 and 1975, direct US investments on the Afri- 
can continent increased nearly 700 percent. By the beginning of 
1978 they amounted to almost 5 billion dollars (South Africa 
included), which represented 3.2 percent of all US capital invest- 
ments abroad. Direct US investments in the developing countries 
of Africa came to nearly 2.8 billion dollars; in South Africa they 
exceeded 2 billion dollars. 
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American monopolies want to invest most of their capital where 
superprofits are guaranteed; thus it is no coincidence that at 
the end of 1975 more than 55 percent of their total investments 
had gone into the highly profitable extraction of African oil. 
Another interesting fact is that while American companies’ total 
investments in developing Africa increased by 2.25 billion dollars 
between 1950 and 1975, their profits for the same period were 
nearly 6.9 billion dollars; moreover, approximately 80 percent 
of their profits were exported to the USA.? It is also noteworthy 
that the average rate of profit on US monopolies’ African invest- 
ments is approximately 50 percent higher than the rate in the 
remainder of the world. 

In addition to the oil industry, where US investments were 
estimated at 2.1 billion dollars in 1977, the USA has made con- 
siderable investments in the processing (917 million dollars) and 
mining (700 million) industries on the African continent. There 
are significant direct US investments in Nigeria, Liberia, Zambia, 
and Ghana, as well as in South Africa.’ 

US ruling circles have set aside a special place for Nigeria 
in their economic and political plans for Africa. Washington’s 
policy is based mainly on the fact that Nigeria is one of the 
USA’s main trading and economic partners; it ranks first in 
US-African trade, second (after South Africa) in the volume 
of American capital investments on that continent, and second 
among the countries supplying oil to the American market. Ac- 
cording to American forecasts, Nigeria’s role both within Afri- 
ca and internationally, and also its economic significance for 
American monopolies, will grow markedly in the 80s. 

The Adniinistration’s line of developing American-Nigerian co- 
operation finds support in the US business world. In September 
of 1979, with the assistance of Andrew Young, formerly US 
representative to the UN, an American company, Pullman-Kel- 
logg, concluded a contract on the construction of a 340-million- 
dollar fertilizer factory in Nigeria. More than 20 other companies, 
including Rockwell International and General Electric, are study- 
ing the question of investment in Nigerian projects. In 1979 the 
volume of US investments in Nigeria came to 1.2 billion dol- 
lars, more than double the estimated total of US investments in 
the Nigerian economy in 1976. 
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Of the 19 foreign companies extracting oil or engaged in 
prospecting in Nigeria, 11 are American (among them are Mo- 
bil, Gulf, and Texaco); American companies account for 30 
percent of Nigeria’s oil extraction. 

The USA purchases more than 40 percent of the oil extracted 
in Nigeria. Nigeria supplies 13 percent of the USA’s oil imports 
and 6 percent of its total demand. In 1978, 4.2 billion dollars’ 
worth of Nigerian oil was imported to the USA. Nigeria’s im- 
portance to the USA as a source of oil grew still greater after 
deliveries of Iranian oil were cut off as a result of the 1979 rev- 
olution in Iran. 

In 1978, US exports to Nigeria totaled 985.4 million dollars, 
and import from Nigeria totaled 4.713 million.* In 1979 the 
American deficit in trade with Nigeria reached 7 billion dollars; 
by 1980 it amounted to 10 billion dollars. 

The following facts show the activity of US capital in Nige- 
ria. The Gulf corporation’s new investment program provides 
for a more than fourfold increase in investments in the Nigerian 
economy by 1984. American corporations such as General Tel- 
ephone, ITT, the Electronix Corporation, Rockwell Internation- 
al, Westinghouse Electric, General Electric, etc., are also active 
in other areas of the Nigerian economy (communications, trans- 
portation, electrical power engineering, and construction). 

Major American banks have established branch offices in Ni- 
geria, where they own shares in the joint-stock capital of Ni- 
gerian banks such as the Standard Bank of Nigeria, the United 
Bank of Africa, and the Nigerian Industrial Development Bank. 

In order to strengthen the economic position of the USA, 
and ultimately its political position as well, the African continent 
is actively used as a broad market for American goods. 

In 1978 American exports to the countries of Sub-Saharan 
Africa were slightly over 3.5 billion dollars, which represented a 
170 percent rise over the 1970 total of 1.3 billion. The largest 
importers of American goods are Nigeria and South Africa; 
other major importers are the Ivory Coast, Sudan, Zaire, 
Liberia, Ghana, Gabon, and Kenya (1979 figures). The principal 
items imported to Africa from the USA are wheat, rice, construc- 
tion and mining equipment, aircraft, automobiles, communica- 
tions equipment, tractors, etc. About one-fifth. of imports from 
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the USA is made up of agricultural products: wheat, corn, rice, 
tobacco, etc.° 

The US government and that country’s business circles often 
undertake joint efforts at broadening their position in African 
countries; this is yet another proof of the interaction of economic 
and political goals in the elaboration of US strategy in Africa. In 
September of 1979, for instance, a US trade mission headed by 
Andrew Young, formerly the US delegate to the United Nations, 
visited ten African countries. In the course of this mission, pre- 
liminary agreements were reached on contracts with a total value 
of 1.5 billion dollars; Washington regards this as proof that broad 
possibilities are opening up before American capital for binding 
the economies of independent African countries tightly to US 
monopolies. The choice of the countries visited by Young be- 
speaks Washington’s intention to penetrate the traditional spheres 
of influence of French and British business, to force them to yield 
ground in the struggle for African markets. In particular, the 
Americans are worried by the broader economic positions that 
France and the FRG are carving out in Nigeria, the USA’s most 
important trading and economic partner in Africa.® 

The US government devotes considerable attention in its Afri- 
can policy to economic and military “aid”, which it uses as a 
channel to influence the African countries. The “aid” the United 
States extends to African countries serves closely interconnected 
military-political and economic goals, and represents an impor- 
tant instrument for strengthening the overall position of the USA 
on the continent, exerting political influence on independent Afri- 
can states, and ensuring stable access to the continent’s mineral 
and fuel resources. Washington also regards “aid” to African 
countries as an additional means for stimulating the expansion 
of US monopolies in Africa and broadening the export and 
growth of the USA’s capital investments in that region. 

According to data from the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, 75 cents of every dollar set aside for foreign “aid” are 
spent in the USA to pay for American goods and services. Fur- 
thermore, the USA receives interest on loans and credit extend- 
ed as “aid’’; in fiscal 1979/80 alone this interest amounted to 
518 million dollars. 

An analysis of American programs for aid to the developing 
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countries shows that amendments made in Washington’s Afri- 
can policy based on fuller consideration of the changes taking 
place on that continent are also reflected in US programs for 
economic and military “aid” to African countries. The most 
salient change is the shift from using “aid” primarily for region- 
al projects, as was usual in the 60s and early 70s, to bilateral 
co-operation with individual African countries; according to 
Washington’s way of thinking, the latter policy will help to bind 
African countries “more tightly” to the United States. 

It must also be noted that the number of recipients of Amer- 
ican “aid” has increased since the mid-70s. In fiscal 1975/76 
the USA sent “aid” to 10 African countries; the program for 
fiscal 1980/1981 provided for “aid” to 35 countries on that con- 
tinent. 

In the years from 1962 to 1978, the USA gave African coun- 
tries approximately 6,846 billion dollars all told, in nonreimburs- 
able subsidies, loans, and credits to pay for services in the line 
of technological “aid”, in food supplies, and also in military 
“aid”; of that total, 6,017 billion went for economic “aid” and 
829 million for military. The major recipients in those years were 
Morocco, 926.3 million dollars; Tunisia, 757.1 million; Zaire, 
640 million; Ethiopia (before the revolution), 557.6 million; Ni- 
geria, 460.1 million; Ghana, 334.2 million; Liberia, 257 million; 
and Kenya, 283.7 million. 

A total of 652 million dollars was requested for economic and 
military “aid” to Africa in fiscal 1980/81, as compared with the 
530.7 million approved by Congress for fiscal 1979/80; most 
of the increase went to “aid for maintaining security” and mili- 
tary “aid”. The 652 million was to be divided as follows: 322 
million to bilateral “aid for development”; 100 million to a spe- 
cial fund to “maintain security” in the south of Africa; 142 mil- 
lion to a food program; 38.8 million to the Peace Corps; 45.4 mil- 
lion in credit for military purchases; and 3.4 million for training 
military personnel from the African countries. 

The Americans continue to devote considerable attention to 
training African personnel in the USA’s military schools. On 
February 7, 1980, US Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs Richard M. Moose, Jr., told the House of Representa- 
tives that many Africans who have had military training in the 
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USA often become leaders in their countries and that accord- 
ingly this program, although modest in cost, holds a special po- 
sition in American “aid.” 

The Agency for International Development extended economic 
“aid” on a bilateral basis to 29 African countries, not counting 
the 6 countries in southern Africa among the recipients of “aid 
for maintaining security”. The principal recipients were Sudan 
(30.2 million dollars), Kenya (20.6 million), Tanzania (20.2 
million), and Mali (19 million). 

The special program of “aid for maintaining security” in south- 
ern Africa allotted 16 million dollars to Botswana, 31 million to 
Zambia, 17.5 million to Lesotho, 9 million to Swaziland, and 5.5 
million to Malawi. Continuing programs for “aid” to refugees 
from Rhodesia and Namibia got 18 million dollars. The Admin- 
istration asked Congress to set aside 26 million dollars in credits 
to Kenya for military purchases, and another 0.5 million for the 
training of Kenyan military personnel, making that country 
the principal recipient of US military “aid” in fiscal 1980/81. 
The US also allotted military “aid” to Liberia (1.6 million dol- 
Jars), Sudan (5 million), Cameroon (2 million), and Zaire (10.5 
million) ; the program for training military personnel also covered 
Chad, Gabon, Ghana, the Ivory Coast, Malawi, Mali, Rwanda, 
Senegal, Togo, and Upper Volta. 

When it came to power, the Reagan Administration was de- 
termined to make sharp cuts in programs for “aid” to Africa 
countries, pointing to the colossal deficit in the US balance of 
payments. Some time later, however, after the problem had been 
carefully studied, it was decided that “aid” should be continued 
on the same level as in fiscal 1979/80. 


The Chief Strategic Goals and Tactical Devices 
of US Policy in Africa 


The revolutionary process continues to unfold in Africa. In 
particular, states with a progressive orientation have emerged 
from the ruins of Portugal’s colonial empire; the new Ethiopia 
has adopted a socialist course; African states with a clearly de- 
fined anti-imperialist program have come to occupy stronger po- 
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sitions within the OAU, and the peoples of southern Africa are 
mounting an ever broadening armed struggle. All this has forced 
the USA to resort to diplomatic maneuvering, as can be clearly 
seen both from US actions on the African continent and from 
official statements by the makers of American foreign policy. 

The cardinal points of the “new American policy” in Africa 
are rejection of reliance on racist regimes alone (although sup- 
port for them is being continued, and even increased) and a 
considerable activization of ties with independent countries of 
the pro-capitalist orientation. Special emphasis is being given 
to developing relations with Nigeria; as was noted earlier, that 
country is expected to become one of the main suppliers of oil 
to the USA in the next decade. Pressure from the national lib- 
eration movement among the peoples of Africa has forced the im- 
perialist powers adopt various stratagems and depict themselves 
as selfless friends of African peoples. 

It seemed that the “Vietnam syndrome’—the American peo- 
ple’s disgust with their government’s foreign policy adventures 
after the defeat of US aggression in Vietnam—would prevent 
the ruling elite of American politicians and military men from 
launching any new adventures in the developing countries for 
some time. In the atmosphere of international détente that the 
70s brought, the concept that the West and the developing coun- 
tries are “interdependent” was, in fact, actively defended in Wa- 
shington and the capitals of the other NATO countries. Pres- 
ident Carter, in his day, put relations with the “Third World” 
in second place after relations with the USA’s partners in NATO 
and Japan. The Administration tried to create the impression 
that a new and propitious stage had begun in relations between 
the US and the developing countries. Particular emphasis was 
laid on the “essential community of interests” and on readiness 
to develop relations in many directions. 

Then, unexpectedly—the intervention by the NATO coun- 
tries in Zaire, under the political and military leadership of Wa- 
shington. What happened? 

After the downfall of the Portuguese colonial empire, and 
especially after the events in Angola, the US government greatly 
increased its diplomatic, political, and ideological activities in 
African countries in an attempt to shore up its influence and 
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undermine the growing authority in Africa of the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries. 

The events that took place in Zaire in 1977-1978 had nothing 
to do with Soviet and Cuban intervention, as alleged by high- 
placed figures in Washington; they bore the character of a pop- 
ular uprising. But ruling circles in the US used them as a pre- 
text for a show of strength meant to intimidate African peoples. 
It was Washington’s need to deal a blow to independent Africa 
that brought about the relapse into “crisis diplomacy”, 

The return to interventionism in Africa caused dissension in 
US ruling circles. The group around Brzezinski, for example, 
claimed that the support the USSR and Cuba give African peo- 
ples in the struggle for their interests creates a threat to the na- 
tional security of the USA by disturbing the strategic “balance 
of forces” between the two socio-economic systems in Africa. 
This group, regarding Africa as a “field of struggle between the 
USSR and the USA’, demanded that the successful conduct of 
the SALT-II talks and the further prospects for deepening So- 
viet-American détente be linked to the “withdrawal of Soviet 
arms and Cuban troops” from a number of African countries. 

The group led by Cyrus Vance and Andrew Young maintained 
that neo-colonialist methods are more effective than threats 
and military-political pressure in containing the national libera- 
tion struggle in Africa. This group of politicians opposed the 
tactic of “linkages” in Soviet-American relations. Meanwhile 
NATO?’s intervention in Zaire, in which the USA took an active 
part, evoked concern and protest among broad segments of the 
American people. 

Here is what George W. Shepherd, an American expert in 
African affairs, has to say about the real motives behind the 
myth of a “communist threat” in Africa propagated by the USA’s 
leaders and ideologues: ‘There is ample evidence today that the 
official ... policy ... deliberately deceived the American public 
and the world by masking a more fundamental counterrevolu- 
tionary policy, based on a belief among Cold War strategists and 
corporate interests that African communism was threatening a 
vital interest area of the United States.’’’ 

The majority of the African countries strongly resisted the re- 
lapse into “crisis diplomacy”, and they received the support of 
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the members of the socialist community, of progressives among 
the American public, and of all peace-loving forces. This led 
US ruling circles to step back from the policy they had set during 
the events of 1978, and leading figures in the Administration 
“toned down” their pronouncements. 

Nonetheless, US reactionary circles connected with military- 
industrial monopolies, which have had a significant influence on 
the formation of the world view of leading figures in the Reagan 
Administration, have succeeded in making it “get tough on” Afri- 
can countries and return to the policy of interventionism. 

The methods the USA uses in pursuing its policies in Africa 
depend on the degree to which American monopolies are inter- 
ested in exploiting the natural riches and the military-strategic 
significance of the country involved. 

Strengthening the positions of the racist and Portuguese colo- 
nialist bloc in the south of Africa had long been a major element 
in the USA’s strategy on that continent. When the Portuguese co- 
lonial empire collapsed, Washington did not abandon its efforts 
to bring pro-Western groups—the FNLA and UNITA—to power 
in Angola. The USA regards South Africa as an important link 
in the strategy of NATO and is nurturing plans for the creation 
of an analogue to NATO in the South Atlantic (SATO), which 
will include Argentina, Brazil, and South Africa. South Africa, 
with direct assistance from the USA, has built a formidable 
military-industrial complex, organized production of many types 
of arms, and attained the capability of making nuclear weapons. 
The Reagan Administration has openly set about developing and 
strengthening its strategic alliance with South Africa in the strug- 
gle against all of Africa’s progressive forces and against the 
USSR and the other countries of the socialist community. 

The role of South Africa and its bases in the Pentagon’s plans 
has grown still greater since “rapid deployment”’ forces were creat- 
ed to conduct armed interventions against the revolutionary and 
national liberation movements among the peoples of Africa and 
the Middle East. In November of 1979, a delegation from the 
US House Armed Services Committee visited military bases in 
South Africa, including the naval base in Simonstown. Melvin 
Price, the head of the delegation, said during the visit that South 
Africa was important to US strategic interests. “Otherwise we 
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wouldn’t be here. Our visit is because of our interest in defense 
matters.”’§ 

Also of interest in this connection is the account published in 
the USA of the hearings of the Subcommittee for African Af- 
fairs of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The authors of 
the report attempt to convince the American public that the 
USA is more dependent on South Africa than South Africa is 
on the USA. Hence the conclusion that Washington should not 
“irritate” the South African regime but rather take steps to “win 
its favor”. Thus the interests of the peoples of Africa, who are 
struggling to do away with apartheid and racism, are to be sacri- 
ficed to the selfish and narrow military-strategic and economic 
interests of an overseas power. 

Support for South Africa as a bastion of anti-communism in 
the south of the continent—herein lies the real essence of Amer- 
ican policy. The transnational corporations of the USA, in co- 
operation with transnationals of other imperialist powers, are 
continuing the rapid development of the modern military-indus- 
trial complex they have created in South Africa, which is used 
to shoot and suppress the native African population. 

According to data presented by a Congressional committee, the 
United States has secretly supplied at least 465 dollars’ worth 
of military equipment to South Africa since the voluntary arms 
embargo went into effect in 1963, the greater part of which has 
been shipped since 1970. Moreover, although the United States 
officially supports the mandatory arms embargo enacted by the 
UN Security Council in 1977, UN data show that US military 
technology is still reaching South Africa. On December 14, 
1977—that is, less than six weeks after the UN declared the 
embargo—the State Department approved the sale to South 
African buyers of six Sessna reconnaissance planes; in March of 
1978, 70 or 80 more planes were sold in the same way. The State 
Department tried to justify its actions by arguing that the planes 
were sold to civilian organizations in South Africa. But there is 
nothing to keep the South African government from confiscating 
the planes for its armed forces, using its powers under the so- 
called Defense Law. In any case, most of the pilots of private 
planes are members of commando units of the South African Air 
Force, who can be mobilized for military service at any time. 
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The United States and Britain continue to supply South Africa 
with goods which—they claim—are not intended for military pur- 
poses, but which have a potential military application. 

A declaration made by F. Cramer, the Carter Administration’s 
Under Secretary of Defense, before a House of Representatives 
Subcommittee for Africa sheds light on the role set aside in the 
Pentagon’s plans for racist South Africa and its army. The decla- 
ration is permeated with enmity for the national liberation strug- 
gle of African peoples and is essentially inflammatory in nature. 
In particular, Cramer said that South Africa’s armed forces are 
well trained and equipped, and that the Army and Air Force of 
South Africa surpass every other army in Sub-Saharan Africa 
in their military potential. 

In regard to the problem of Rhodesia, the US government, 
despite a change in phraseology, made every effort to enact the 
neo-colonialist ‘“Anglo-American plan”, which in essence called 
for cosmetic reforms in what was then Rhodesia while in fact 
preserving the power of the racist minority. This plan, however, 
was wrecked by the determined position of the patriotic forces 
of Zimbabwe and the “front-line” African states, which was sup- 
ported by all the countries of Africa; Washington and London 
were forced to maneuver and make concessions. Washington 
actively helped London in attempts to arrive at a neo-colonialist 
solution to the Rhodesian problem at the London conference in 
late 1979. The US Air Force helped to bring British military con- 
tingents and equipment to Salisbury to maintain the truce. With- 
out even waiting for the conclusion of the London conference, 
the US unilaterally dropped the sanctions against Rhodesia 
adopted by the UN Security Council. 

The impressive victory won by the Patriotic Front in Zimba- 
bwe’s elections was a serious blow to Washington’s neo-colonialist 
plans for that country. Although US diplomacy tried to pretend 
satisfaction with the outcome of the elections, it seems that Wash- 
ington, like London, is deeply concerned; both fear to lose Zim- 
babwe as an inexpensive source of chromium, gold, nickel, tin, 
copper, iron, coal, and asbestos. 

The US government, within the framework of a five-country 
“contact group” (the USA, Britain, France, the FRG, and Cana- 
da), is pushing for the plan advanced by the Western powers, 
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which calls for a neo-colonialist settlement in Namibia. The 
obvious intent is to create the impression that active negotiations 
on Namibia are in progress, and thus to prevent the UN Security 
Council from adopting sanctions against South Africa. This was 
precisely what happened during South Africa’s armed aggression 
against Angola in 1981: the USA not only declared itself “neu- 
tral’ but also blocked adoption of sanctions against South Afri- 
ca by the UN Security Council. 

In recent years the United States has been devoting more 
attention to the activities of the Organization of African Unity, 
realizing that to a certain degree the OAU determines the po- 
sition African countries take on important contemporary issues 
both in the UN and within the non-aligned movement. Washing- 
ton is aware that the African countries are playing an ever more 
prominent role in the overall system of international relations and 
that they make up the most numerous regional group of ‘develop- 
ing countries. 

At the same time, the USA is trying to use reactionary, pro- 
Western forces in African countries to undermine the decisions 
of the OAU, distort the policy of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries towards Africa, and weaken African-Soviet 
friendship. During the Carter Administration, for example, the 
USA actively sought to neutralize the influence in the OAU of 
countries following the socialist orientation, especially Algeria, 
Ethiopia, Angola, and Mozambique. 

The events of the last two years show that the dominant trend 
in Washington is now towards direct US interference in African 
affairs in order to secure the interests of US imperialism on that 
continent and in the Indian Ocean area. 

Thus, it was announced on October 2, 1979, that the US 
government had decided to allocate arms to Morocco for use 
against the POLISARIO front in the Western Sahara. The US 
Administration gained access to naval and air bases in Kenya 
and Somalia, and in mid December 1979 a special Pentagon and 
State Department mission visited Kenya, Somalia, and several 
other countries on the Indian Ocean to discuss possible use of 
bases there by the “rapid deployment” forces. At the same time, 
the US government was conducting negotiations on the possible 
use of a French base in Djibouti. 
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The US government stiii stubbornly refuses to recognize the 
People’s Republic of Angola. 

The USA’s return to cold war methods in Africa and its open 
support of the racist South African regime can only alienate still 
further the majority of African countries. They rightly point out 
that the USA’s refusal to increase considerably its economic as- 
sistance to the countries of Tropical Africa is regarded by most 
Africans as proof that its much publicized declarations about a 
“new era” in relations between the USA and African countries 
contain more sound than substance. 


Chapter 4 


THE POLICY OF OTHER IMPERIALIST POWERS 
TOWARDS AFRICA 


Britain: the Policy of Maneuvering 


Two tendencies can be observed in Britain’s African policy. 
The first is a strengthening of relations with African members 
of the British Commonwealth; the second, a broadening of con- 
tacts with newly emerged states that earlier belonged to other 
colonial empires. Although British policy continues to exert con- 
siderable influence on the solution of the most important prob- 
lems facing Africa, Britain has come to rely more and more 
on the support of the USA and this, naturally, has brought a 
weakening of its traditional influence. 

Like the other imperialist powers, Britain regards Africa as a 
major source of mineral raw materials, an important sphere of 
profitable investment, and an advantageous market for industrial 
goods. As noted earlier, Britain and other West European powers 
are significantly more dependent on Africa for mineral raw ma- 
terials than is the USA. 

Many British monopolies are engaged in predatory exploita- 
tion of raw material resources in South Africa, Namibia, Zim- 
babwe, Nigeria, and other African countries. For Britain, South 
Africa represents an important source of mineral raw materials 
such as manganese ore, asbestos, etc. South Africa continues to be 
significant for the replenishment of Britain’s gold reserve. In 
1978, British imports from South Africa amounted to 768 million 
pounds sterling. 

British monopolies make broad and skillful use of the expe- 
rience in exploitation accumulated during the colonial past, of 
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multilateral ties with the tribal nobility and the bourgeoisie of 
certain African countries, and also of the economic infrastructure 
created in those countries during the years of British colonial 
rule, which binds them to the former metropolis. In South Afri- 
ca and Zimbabwe, they rely on their close ties to the local bour- 
geoisie of British descent. 

After the Second World War, and particularly after the col- 
lapse of the colonial system, the USA, the FRG, Japan, and other 
imperialist states made significant incursions into the positions 
of British monopoly capital in the African countries; nonetheless, 
British capital continues to dominate, in terms of absolute vol- 
ume, the economies of a number of African countries (Nigeria, 
Zimbabwe, Kenya, Zambia, Sierra Leone, and others). As a 
rule, British capital represents 80 to 90 percent of foreign hold- 
ings in these countries. Together with American and South Afri- 
can capital, it continues to hold sway over the economy of Na- 
mibia. 

British capital accounts for more than half of all foreign in- 
vestments in the economy of Nigeria, one of the largest African 
countries. It continues to rank first among the imperialist powers 
in Nigeria’s economy and in trading with that country. Britain’s 
investments in Nigeria are double those of the USA. British com- 
panies account for most of the oil extracted in Nigeria. It should 
be noted that Britain’s double-dealing role in settling the Rho- 
desian question at one time provoked the Nigerian government 
to withdraw the deposits of its state organizations from Barclays 
Bank (a British firm) and nationalize British Petroleum’s share 
of Shell-British Petroleum. 

British transnational corporations occupy important positions 
in the economies of several other African countries, especially 
Zambia, Zaire, Tanzania, Lesotho, and Malawi. 

Britain maintains fairly intensive economic and political rela- 
tions with the fourteen African members of the British Common- 
wealth, which were formerly British colonies. 

The activities of British capital in the south of Africa are 
naturally of particular interest, inasmuch as historically that re- 
gion was a sort of “truck garden” for the British empire. South 
Africa is a traditional sphere for the investment of British 
capital. Britain continues to be the largest investor in South. Afri- 
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ca and its chief trading partner. In 1976, South Africa accounted 
for 10.1 percent of all direct private British investments abroad 
(by balance sheet value). (Western Europe accounted for 27.5 
percent; the USA, 13.6; Australia, 15.4; and Canada, 9.9 per- 
cent.) British investments are concentrated in key branches of 
the South African economy: the mining of gold, diamonds, ura- 
nium, and coal; oil refining; the manufacturing industry; banking; 
Insurance; and commerce. 

British capital is attracted to South Africa chiefly by an ex- 
ceptionally high rate of profit and by large returns on investments, 
which are the result of unique natural riches, cheap labor, a 
developed economic infrastructure that does not demand signifi- 
cant pre-investment outlays, and also of the extension by the 
South African government of tax benefits and guarantees on 
the security of investments. An agreement between Britain and 
South Africa gives significant tax advantages to British companies 
that invest capital in South Africa. The main reason for the high 
profits on investments in South Africa is that the apartheid sys- 
tem guarantees a steady inflow of cheap labor—the native Afri- 
can population. 

More than 1,000 British firms have branches in South Afri- 
ca; nearly all of Britain’s leading financial groups and industrial 
corporations are among them.’ The program adopted by the Brit- 
ish Labour Party in October of 1973 noted that among the 100 
largest firms operating in South Africa in 1971, 12 belonged com- 
pletely to British companies, and 26 partially, and more than 60 
percent of all bank deposits made in South Africa went to Brit- 
ish banks, which have 1,600 branches in all regions of the 
country. 

One of the reasons for the desire of Britain’s largest corpora- 
tions to establish “good relations” with South Africa is that the 
latter remains an important market for British goods, and indeed 
for precisely those goods whose export is connected with the 
greatest difficulties: the output of the engineering and electrical 
engineering industries, and transportation vehicles. In 1980 Brit- 
ain’s exports to South Africa totaled nearly 1.8 billion rands, 
according to official data. British firms hypocritically try to Jus- 
tify their economic involvement in South Africa by claiming they 
are helping to bring about economic changes, to liberalize the 
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apartheid system, and to increase the employment rate among 
the African population. 

The growing movement among the world public against the 
apartheid regime in South Africa has forced the British govern- 
ment to resort to maneuvers intended to cover up its embarras- 
singly close connections with Pretoria. To this end, the British 
government worked out a “code of conduct” for daughter firms 
of European companies engaged in business in South Africa; the 
“code” was put before the Common Market, which approved it 
in September of 1977. According to the “code”, daughter firms 
are to “concern themselves” with the position of “black workers” 
at their enterprises, and in particular create for them work con- 
ditions more favorable than those presently existing, raise their 
wages somewhat, allow them to form trade unions, etc. 

The British have not, however, gone beyond this token step. 
Moreover, they have blocked proposals by Denmark and the 
Netherlands that limits be placed on Western capital investments 
in the South African economy. In fact, the British government 
has suggested that it would not participate in an economic em- 
bargo against South Africa. In May of 1979, Cecil Parkinson, Brit- 
ain’s Minister of State, Department of Trade, said in Parliament: 
‘We cannot allow our trade with a country such as South Afri- 
ca to be reduced without endangering our own economic health.’’? 

Britain, the USA, and the other imperialist powers have in- 
variably taken an indulgent position towards the racist regime 
during discussions in the UN, and particularly the Security Coun- 
cil, of the question of sanctions against South Africa. Britain, 
together with the USA and France, has repeatedly vetoed pro- 
posals put before the Security Council for obligatory embargoes 
on sales and deliveries of arms and military equipment to South 
Africa, for economic and other sanctions, for breaking economic 
and trade ties with the Pretoria regime, and for halting all co- 
operation by Western countries with South Africa in the nuclear 
field. 

On November 4, 1977, Britain, together with the other West- 
ern powers, was forced to allow passage by the Security Coun- 
cil of a resolution calling for an obligatory embargo on arms 
sales to South Africa; the facts show, however, that British com- 
panies continued to supply South Africa with various types of 
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weapons in secret, not to mention the continuation of the broad 
inflow of British computers and other technology needed by the 
armed forces. 

While pretending to condemn apartheid, the Conservative 
government of Margaret Thatcher not only opposes the introduc- 
tion of economic sanctions against South Africa but even, refer- 
ring to initiatives Pretoria has undertaken in its internal policies, 
speaks of the possibility that progress can be made towards end- 
ing South Africa’s isolation in international affairs.? The That- 
cher government is encouraging British capital to increase its 
power in South Africa; it is claimed that this will help to change 
the social and economic practice of that country and thus di- 
minish the chance that communism will grow stronger in the 
region. 

As for the Namibian problem, Britain, the USA, France, the 
FRG, and Canada are together trying to reach an agreement 
with South Africa on a neo-colonialist settlement to the detriment 
of the vital interests of the Namibian people. 

An analysis of British policy in Zimbabwe shows that while 
earlier the chief goal was to set up a puppet regime in that coun- 
try, the principal effort, once the patriotic front had won victory 
and proclaimed independence, was directed towards preserving 
British influence in Zimbabwe. 

According to data published in the Times, more than 150 Brit- 
ish firms had capital invested in the Rhodesian economy.* Some 
15,000 citizens of the United Kingdom still hold Rhodesian 
bonds.® There are between 100 and 460 million pounds in Bri- 
tish assets “frozen” in the country.® According to the Financial 
Times, British capital investments in Zimbabwe increased from 
200 million pounds in 1965 to 717 million in 1979." 

Zimbabwe’s mining industry is dominated by several British and 
South African corporations, the chief among which is Lonrho, 
Ltd. (gold and copper). Others include the Rio Tinto Zinc Cor- 
poration (nickel, copper, chromium, .gold, and emeralds), and 
Falcon Mines, Ltd. which is Zimbabwe’s third largest gold pro- 
ducer. The Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa, Ltd., 
a British and South African monopoly, controls or owns stock 
in numerous daughter companies producing copper, nickel, and 
other metals, as well as coal, in Zimbabwe.’ After the UN in- 
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troduced sanctions against the illegal racist Salisbury regime in 
1965, British transnationals continued their activities in Rhode- 
sia through their South African daughter companies. Branches 
of the Standard Chartered Bank and Barclays Bank (both Bri- 
tish) occupied a dominant position in Rhodesia; the first con- 
ducted about 43 percent of all banking operations, the second, 
about 36 percent.® 

The governments of Great Britain, whether Tory or Labour, 
have pursued a policy based on regard for the considerable in- 
terests of British capital in Zimbabwe and a desire to preserve 
the privileged position in that country of the racist minority of 
English descent. That policy has been aimed at achieving a neo- 
colonialist settlement that would set up in Zimbabwe a puppet 
regime obedient to the West, maintain the domination of that 
country’s economy by foreign, and in particular British, capital, 
and preserve the privileges of the racist minority. The Labour 
government of James Callaghan actively pursued these goals in 
the late 70s. In 1979 the Conservative government of Margaret 
Thatcher came to power; it tried to achieve the same neo-colo- 
nialist ends using the London conference, which was convoked 
at the end of that year. But these schemes failed: despite black- 
mail and threats from South African and local racists, and also 
from the British authorities, the people of Zimbabwe chose the 
Patriotic Front at the polls. The patriots won an impressive vic- 
tory, receiving almost all the seats set aside in Parliament for the 
African population. Through this victory, which was achieved 
after years of determined struggle with the support of all the 
peoples of Africa as well as other countries, including the socialist 
community, the people of Zimbabwe secured their right to rule 
their own country and to dispose of its natural resources. 

The patriots of Zimbabwe must be credited with their resound- 
ing victory, and the prospects for social progress that have now 
opened up before the country must not be underestimated. At 
the same time, however, there can be no overlooking the great 
difficulties that lie ahead. In the existing situation, Zimbabwe 
remains an appendage of the world capitalist economic system 
that is the cause of its backwardness. 

Although a new and progressive government has come to 
power, Zimbabwe’s economy is still almost entirely under the 
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control of foreign monopolies and white entrepreneurs; it remains 
dependent on foreign capital and markets, to which it supplies 
cheap labor. 

Events show that Britain, the USA, South Africa, the other 
imperialist powers, and their accomplices within Zimbabwe have 
not resigned themselves to the failure of their plans to set up a 
puppet regime in that country. Using various devices and means, 
especially economic pressure, they are trying to bring to naught 
the successes achieved by Zimbabwe’s patriots. 

In particular, British monopoly capital is hoping that the sig- 
nificant place it still holds in Zimbabwe’s economy will enable it 
to make the most of new opportunities for economic expansion 
in that country that arose after economic sanctions were removed 
and the independence of Zimbabwe declared. According to esti- 
mates in the British press, the Turner and Newall company, 
which is engaged in the mining and manufacture of. asbestos, 
stood to derive great benefits from the removal of economic sanc- 
tions. The British tobacco companies Imperial Tobacco, Galag- 
hers, and Rothman are already active in Zimbabwe, as are other 
British corporations including Lonrho, Dunlop, British Leyland, 
British Petroleum, and a number of banks. 

In early January 1980, a delegation of seven leading British 
businessmen visited Salisbury to acquaint themselves with the 
state of Zimbabwe’s economy and study on the spot the prospects 
for developing trade with that country. On April 15, 1980, the 
British government announced that it would grant 75 million 
pounds in aid to Zimbabwe over a three-year period.*° In May 
of that year an official trade delegation, headed by Minister of 
State, Department of Trade, Cecil Parkinson, made a visit in 
order to study possibilities for broadening British trade with 
Zimbabwe. 


France: Struggle for the Preservation 
of Interests 


French policy assigns an important place to Africa as a source 
of raw materials, a profitable sphere for investment, and an ex- 
tensive market for French goods. The African countries supply 
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France with 100 percent of its uranium and cobalt, 72 percent 
of its manganese, 55 percent of its chromium, 33 percent of its 
iron, and 25 percent of its lead. In recent years, French exports 
to Africa have been increasing at an annual rate of 15 percent. 

French capital continues to dominate the economies of Afri- 
can countries that were formerly French colonies. In Niger, the 
Central African Republic, Senegal, the Ivory Coast, Morocco, 
and other countries, 80 to 90 percent of the foreign capital in 
the economy belongs to France. France retains its sway over 
African countries that were once its colonies with the help of the 
“franc zone”, which includes Benin, the Ivory Coast, Niger, Up- 
per Volta, Senegal, Togo, Gabon, Cameroon, Chad, the Central 
African Republic, and other former French colonies. Using the 
machinery of this currency zone, as well as other economic and 
political levers, France jealously guards its positions in its for- 
mer colonies from Atlantic and Japanese competitors. 

The French government spends up to 6 billion francs each year 
for aid to African countries and co-operation with them in vari- 
ous fields. 

French ruling circles make use of a broad arsenal of means 
and methods—economic, political, ideological, diplomatic, and 
military—to preserve and extend their positions in Africa. France 
pursues an active African policy, relying on its presence on 
that continent and on traditional ties formed in the period of 
colonial domination; unlike the other colonial powers, France 
has managed to preserve such ties with minimal losses. 

The French devote particular attention not only to keeping 
former colonies within their sphere of influence but also to ex- 
tending that sphere, whenever possible, to former Belgian, Brit- 
ish, and Portuguese possessions. In an interview given to the 
journal Jeune Afrique, while he was President of France, Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing declared: “For the last several years, France 
has been trying to diversify its relations and extend them to new 
states in Africa, conscious of the unity of that continent’s pro- 
blems. This has been done without sacrificing traditional friend- 
ships, of course.”*! Paris has been able to retain its presence and 
influence in nearly all of its former colonies; fairly close ties are 
maintained not only with Africa’s French-speaking zone but also 
with Kenya, Sudan, and other countries. 
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French leaders show a paternalistic attitude towards the Afri- 
cans; many French diplomatic actions on that continent are clear- 
ly based on the belief that African leaders are incapable of com- 
prehending complex international and African problems. 

As early as the beginning of 1976, when it became clear that 
progressive forces were winning in Angola, French diplomacy 
upheld the thesis of an “African solution” for conflicts on that 
continent, declaring that “Africa should be left to the Afri- 
cans”.’* The thrust of this line was obviously directed against 
revolutionary forces in Africa. The French summons was addres- 
sed to those African leaders who were inclined to support French 
policy in every way. Indeed, at that time a few pro-Western 
African governments accused the USA and the Common Market 
countries of weakness and indecision, which they warned could 
lead to a strengthening of the influence of the socialist countries 
in Africa. - 

In recent decades, progressive forces in Africa have become 
stronger and are increasingly inclined towards deep social and 
economic transformations. These conditions have not infrequently 
compelled the French government to use its armed forces to keep 
regimes that are subservient to itself in power in various French- 
speaking countries, or to install such regimes. Suffice it to recall 
that in the 60s and 70s French troops were repeatedly used to 
interfere in Gabon, Chad, Zaire, Mauritania, and the Central 
African Republic. ‘Twice—in 1977 and 1978—France resorted to 
interference in the domestic conflict in Zaire and aided the Mo- 
butu regime with troops. In September of 1979 French paratroop- 
ers dispatched to the Central African Republic played a deci- 
sive role in overthrowing Emperor Bokassa. France continues to 
maintain a significant military presence in Africa; this is regard- 
ed as an important factor in preserving French positions on that 
continent. 

According to certain estimates, there are approximately 13,500 
French military personnel in Africa; they are ready at any time 
to intervene militarily in one or another African country. The 
French government sent matériel to Morocco for operations 
against the POLISARIO front in Western Sahara, and supplied 


air support and rear services. 
France has defense treaties with the Central African Republic, 
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Gabon, the Ivory Coast, Senegal, and Djibouti, as well as agree- 
ments on technological assistance in the military field with a 
number of African countries (Senegal, Togo, the Central African 
Republic, Benin, Cameroon, the Congo, the Ivory Coast, Djibou- 
ti, Gabon, Upper Volta, Madagascar, Niger, Chad, and Zaire), 
where there are also French military specialists and instructors. 
Defense treaties provide for the possibility of French military 
intervention; agreements on technological assistance in the mil- 
itary field are, in practice, often used by the French to monitor 
the armed forces of African countries. 

Along with economic and military methods, France makes 
wide use of diplomacy in maintaining and extending its positions 
in Africa. The political co-operation between France and Afri- 
can countries is developing under the slogan “Africa for the 
Africans”, by which French diplomacy means that it is necessary 
to defend Africa against alleged destabilizing influences exerted 
by non-Africans. Franco-African summit meetings, which have 
been held yearly since 1973, are an important mechanism of po- 
litical co-operation. 

In recent years the leaders of France have advanced a series 
of political initiatives and proposals, the underlying purpose of 
which is to guarantee France a leading role in the broadening co- 
operation between West European countries and the African 
countries, especially those that are French-speaking. 

In June of 1977, Giscard d’Estaing, in an address to the peo- 
ples of Africa, put forward the idea of concluding a “pact of 
solidarity” between Europe and Africa that would set out rules 
for political and economic co-operation and for foreign aid to 
development among the participating countries, and also prin- 
ciples of security for the continent. This idea was discussed dur- 
ing the French President’s trips to Africa in 1977 and 1978.1% 

In Western Europe, this idea was ‘regarded as an attempt by 
the French government to internationalize “aid” to its former 
colonies under the aegis of France. Realization of this project 
would cut France’s expenditures for ‘“‘aid” to Africa while at 
the same time allowing Paris to continue reaping the fruits of 
such “aid” with the help of its control over the “franc zone” and 
other methods. 


In the FRG, for example, where the French government had 
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counted on finding support, the attitude towards plans to inter- 
nationalize French policy in Africa—by which is meant more 
active participation by the members of NATO and the EEC in 
French actions (particularly military) on that continent—was 
reserved. The French government suggested diverse forms for 
such co-operation, from creating a front of solidarity to support 
African states friendly to France and to conduct conferences be- 
tween Western Europe and Africa similar to the Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in Europe to the establishment of 
pan-African armed forces, 

At a press conference held on February 15, 1979, Giscard d’Es- 
taing suggested that a new framework be laid out for relations 
between Western Europe and Africa, one that would include 
the members of the League of Arab States. The essence of the 
idea advanced by Giscard d’Estaing, which he discussed with a 
number of Arab leaders during his visit to countries in the Per- 
sian Gulf area in February of 1980, was to unite the oil and pet- 
rodollars of the Aral countries, the mineral resources of Africa, 
and the technology of Western Europe. The leading role was, of 
course, set aside for France. In December of 1979, a French ini- 
tiative led to the creation of a new organization of Western 
powers, including France, Great Britain, the FRG, and the USA, 
Belgium, and Canada; it was called Co-Ordinated Actions for 
the Development of Africa. Its goal was to broaden economic 
“aid” to Africa south of the Sahara. The organization is to co- 
ordinate the actions of its members in carrying out various re- 
gional projects: the building of roads leading to sea ports, the 
development of agriculture, and combating droughts and trop- 
ical diseases. These plans will be realized in co-operation with in- 
terested African states.** 

France lacks sufficient energy resources of its own, and is 
strongly dependent on imports of oil and other types of raw ma- 
terial; thus it strives not to hurt its relations with African and 
other developing countries. Moreover, France has recently under- 
taken a series of steps toward normalizing relations with certain 
progressive African states, in particular Guinea, the Congo, Alge- 
ria, Angola, Benin, Madagascar, and others. In the course of 
the conflict between Ethiopia and Somalia, the French repeated- 
ly declared their neutrality, and expressed the desire to see a 
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peaceful settlement reached without foreign interference in the 
affairs of that region. 

The French government suggested that conference of states 
on the Horn of Africa be held with the participation of Ethio- 
pia, Somalia, Djibouti, Kenya, the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Yemen, the Yemen Arab Republic, and Sudan to resolve the 
problems of that region, and promised to support any initiative 
for calling such a conference. 

In recent years French policy in the south of Africa has under- 
gone a certain degree of evolution. While on the whole maintain- 
ing the position common to the NATO countries on that question, 
the French government has been forced to reckon with the neg- 
ative reaction of the majority of African countries to contacts 
between France and the racist South African regime and to its 
aid to that regime, including military aid. 

On November 4, 1977, France voted for UN Security Council 
Resolution No. 418, placing an embargo on deliveries of arms 
to South Africa. Accordingly the French government decided 
to annul contracts made earlier, and partially paid, for the de- 
livery of two patrol vessels and two submarines to South Africa. 
The French had earlier decided to cut off supplies of military 
materials to Pretoria and to forbid any new contracts for deliv- 
eries of French arms to South Africa. 

France’s policy in Africa is, on the whole, conducted in co- 
ordination and agreement with its partners in the EEC. 

France lags considerably behind the USA and Britain in the 
voluine of its investments in South Africa and in its trading ties 
with that country. South Africa ranks twenty-first among France’s 
trading partners, and accounts for 0.8 percent of French 
foreign trade. France is fifth among South Africa’s trading part- 
ners: in the 1970s its share in South Africa’s foreign trade has 
increased from 3 to 5.5 percent. French capital owns 5 percent 
of all foreign investments in South Africa. 

France adopted a passive position on the problem of Rhode- 
sia. After the Patriotic Front won the elections held in Febru- 
ary of 1980, the French government declared its willingness to 
establish relations with the leaders of the new Zimbabwe. 

It may be said that France’s African policy as a whole is 
marked by a certain dynamism and relies on significant pro- 
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French elements in a number of African countries and _pro- 
French regimes. As a rule, French diplomacy seeks to ensure 
France’s neo-colonialist interests on that continent through flex- 
ible and peaceful means, 


The Federal Republic of Germany: 
Attempts to Strengthen Positions 


The FRG’s interest in broadening its relations with the coun- 
tries of Africa is conditioned mainly by the acute problem of 
supplying its economy with raw materials and fuel. Inasmuch as 
African countries can supply these, close contacts with them are 
regarded as an important factor in ensuring the economic de- 
velopment of the FRG. African countries also receive significant 
attention as a prospective market for West German production. 

The FRG’s policy in Africa is shaped both by the overall strat- 
egy of the Western powers on that continent and by the task of 
broadening its own sphere of influence. Relying on the support 
of its allies in NATO and the Common Market, the FRG has 
made considerable efforts to keep the African continent in the 
orbit of the capitalist system. At the same time it is trying to 
force Britain and France to yield ground, to open up new mar- 
kets for West German monopoly capital and goods. The FRG’s 
ruling circles believe that with time their country, as the eco- 
nomically strongest member of the Common Market, will gain 
certain advantages. Hence the FRG does all it can to speed up 
the development of ties with Africa along the Common Market 
line. 

As part of its effort to penetrate the zones of influence of 
other imperialist powers, Bonn strives to present itself in a favor- 
able light in comparison with its NATO and Common Market 
partners. Thus, in its rapprochement with African countries, the 
present leadership of the FRG makes every effort to demonstrate 
its good will, and poses as an advocate of independent Africa. 
This is what lies behind talk about freeing Africa from zones of 
foreign influence. It is true, however, that in essence this talk 1s 
highly reminiscent of the thesis of an “African solution” for the 
continent’s conflicts, which is directed primarily against the so- 
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cialist countries and their assistance to the national liberation 
movement. 

The FRG’s ruling circles do not harbor any particular illusions 
about their own ability to influence African affairs: the FRG has 
not retained a sufficient base in former German colonies (Rwan- 
da, Burundi, Togo, Tanzania, Cameroon, and Namibia) to do 
so, and has not acquired a new base. Thus, in global questions 
touching on the position of the West in Africa, the FRG is 
forced to place its hopes in its NATO and Common Market al- 
lies, which maintain “special relationships” with a number of 
African countries. As was noted in the Bundestag’s debates on 
the FRG’s African policy in May of 1980, Bonn’s policy in Afri- 
ca is intended to defend the interests of Western “‘security’’.’° 
For this reason the government of the FRG has, from the very 
beginning, included its principles, goals, and interests in a con- 
certed European and Western policy in Africa. Only in this way 
las West German policy had force and effect in Africa, and this 
remains true in the present. 

The FRG favors co-ordinated action in Africa by its NATO 
partners and a division of functions among them. An important 
place in this is allotted to developing relations with African coun- 
tries along the Gommon Market line within the framework of 
the Convention of Lomé, which deals with the EEC’s association 
with the states of Africa, the Caribbean, and the Pacific (ACP). 
The great majority among the ACP countries is made up of Afri- 
can states that were once British or French possessions. ‘The mod- 
el which the convention provides for interrelations between 
Western and developing states is enthusiastically propagandized 
by Bonn as a panacea for virtually all the difficulties facing the 
developing countries and as a voluntary concession by the Com- 
mon Market to the interests of developing the economies and 
trade of the ACP countries. 

The FRG maintains fairly active political ties with many 
African countries not only along the government line but also 
through the Social Democratic Party of Germany (SPD), which 
fulfills a special function in Bonn’s African policy. The SPD has 
assumed the task of propagandizing the ideas of social reform- 
ism in Africa as a “third way”; this disorients African peoples 
and channels their struggle to strengthen their national sovereign- 
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ty and attain economic independence towards reformism which 
is favorable to the West since it leads to the development of 
capitalism and the rejection of the non-capitalist way. The SPD 
has established close relations with the Déstour Party of Tuni- 
sia, for example, to which it has given outright hundreds of thou- 
sands of marks in aid. Leopold Senghor, the President of Sene- 
gal, adheres to the political and ideological views of the SPD. 

The chief levers through which the FRG influences the de- 
velopment of African countries are trade and the export of ca- 
pital. The FRG’s trade with African countries has been marked 
by rapid growth. According to the available data, its volume 
reached 37 billion marks (19.6 billion dollars) in 1979. The in- 
crease over the 1978 volume of 32 billion marks was due mainly 
to an increase in imports from South Africa and three oil-pro- 
ducing countries: Algeria, Libya, and Nigeria. In 1979 these 
countries supplied 38.8 percent of the oil the FRG purchased 
abroad. Oil from Nigeria plays an especially important role in 
the economy of the FRG. The FRG is the second largest import- 
er of Nigerian oil, after the USA.*® 

In the first half of 1980, the FRG’s export grew by 22 per- 
cent, and its import by 25 percent. The largest increase in export 
was accounted for by the purchases of Nigeria (0.7 billion 
marks) ,*7 

As a rule, the FRG’s economic activity is restricted to a rather 
narrow circle of countries having either large stores of oil or 
a sizeable domestic market. Thus the FRG’s direct investments 
in the developing countries of Africa, which by 1979 amounted 
to more than 2.5 billion marks, are distributed very unevenly. By 
far the greatest part of them (70 percent) has been placed in 
the Canary Islands (748.4 inillion marks), Libya (361.1  mil- 
lion), Nigeria (216.3 million), Algeria (210.1 imillion), Egypt 
(162.3 million), and Liberia (158.1 million). 

West German business circles regard Nigeria, Libya, and Alge- 
ria as highly promising spheres for capital investment. Entre- 
preneurs from the FRG are actively penetrating into the metallur- 
gical and power industries in Nigeria, and into petrochemistry 
in Libya. In Algeria, West German firms have recently signed 
major contracts to lay a gas pipeline (the Hoechst concern) and 
to build metallurgical plants (Mannesmann-Hiittenwerke AG), 
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oil refineries (Kléckner), and textile (Bosbok) mills. West Ger- 
man capital has also been able to establish itself in uranium min- 
ing in Gabon, Niger, and Zaire, and in the iron-ore industry 
of Liberia. 

Some 45 percent of the FRG’s technological assistance to the 
developing countries goes to Africa. In 1978 the FRG gave Afri- 
can countries 1.73 billion marks for this purpose, the greater 
part of which was returned to the economy of the FRG in the 
form of orders. 

Despite sharp criticism from the African countries, the ruling 
circles of the FRG are continuing their course of broad co-opera- 
tion with the racist South African regime. In the past ten years 
the FRG’s share in South Africa’s trade has grown from 11 to 
14 percent. In 1978 South Africa became West Germany’s larg- 
est trading partner on the African continent, outstripping Nige- 
ria. 

South African exports to West Germany are made up chiefly 
of raw materials: coal, iron and chromium ores, and copper. The 
FRG’s exports to South Africa consist mainly of finished goods: 
automobiles, electrical engineering equipment, etc. West Germa- 
ny’s direct investments in South Africa account for roughly 30 
percent of all of that country’s investments in Africa.*® 

On the problem of apartheid in South Africa, the FRG, in 
the main, follows the course of the NATO countries, declaring 
that it favors “peaceful transformation” of the racist South Afri- 
can regime and the attainment of a “reasonable compromise” 
between the black majority and the white minority. The FRG, 
together with the other NATO countries, is working for a neo- 
colonialist solution to the Namibian problem. The government 
of the FRG and monopoly capital there are hoping to strengthen 
their position—first and foremost, their economic position—in 
Zimbabwe. 


Japan: Striving for Activization 


The Jeaders of Japan devote considerable attention to develop- 
ing relations with the African countries, which have raw ma- 
terials required by Japanese industry: more than 90 percent of 
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Japan’s raw material is imported from abroad, and Japan de- 
pends on African countries for more than 50 percent of its needs 
for raw materials such as cobalt, manganese, chromium, and 
iron ore. 

Japan’s African policy is in line with the overall policy of 
the imperialist powers towards the developing countries; its prin- 
cipal goal is to hold the countries of Africa within the capitalist 
system. In developing its relations with African countries, Japan 
seeks to secure for itself not only stable supplies of raw materials 
but also favorable conditions for competition in trade with the 
other imperialist powers, especially the Common Market coun- 
tries, inasmuch as up to present Tokyo’s African policy has, on 
the whole, played a subordinate role. 

Certain changes have recently been observable in that policy. 
Political contacts have broadened noticeably and there has been 
an increase in the share of the African countries in Japanese 
trade and also in “aid” to the developing countries. In 1979 the 
Japanese government adopted a decision on the activization of 
diplomatic relations with African countries; that year was pro- 
claimed the Africa Year in Japan. Also in 1979, Japanese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Sonoda made official visits to Nigeria, the 
Ivory Coast, Senegal, ‘Tanzania, and Kenya. 

The activization of Japan’s African policy has the approval 
of the USA, which sees in the broadening of Japanese economic 
“aid” to Africa a chance to halt the trend towards political 
progress on that continent and to bind the economy of the Afri- 
can countries still more tightly to the capitalist camp. 

It is also important to note that Japan, in developing its re- 
lations with the African countries, is seeking to obtain their sup- 
port in the international arena, and in particular the UN, where 
Japan is attempting to secure for itself the status of permanent 
membership in the Security Council de facto, through regular 
re-election to that body. 

Japan’s economic expansion is being implemented mainly 
through foreign trade. In recent years the export of capital, 
which earlier lagged considerably behind foreign trade expansion, 
has reached increasingly great rates. It should be noted that the 
volume of private Japanese investments in Africa is as yet con- 
siderably less than in such regions as Asia, North America, Cen- 
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tral and South America, the Middle East, and Europe, and is 
even somewhat less than in Oceania. Of the 2.81 billion dollars 
in new Japanese direct private investments made abroad in fis- 
cal 1977/78, for example, Africa received only 140 million dol- 
lars, or 5 percent; Asia received 30.8 percent; North America, 
26.2 percent; Central and South America, 16.3 percent; the Mid- 
dle East, 8 percent; Europe, 7.8 percent; and Oceania, 5.9 per- 
cent. 

Japanese penetration into the financial and industrial markets 
of Africa began comparatively recently, in the early 60s. Partic- 
ular attention has been devoted to Nigeria, whose large popu- 
lation and rich natural resources, and also its sizeable income 
from the export of oil, make it the most extensive potential mar- 
ket for finished goods and hence the most promising trading part- 
ner in Africa for Japan. Japan is penetrating ever more deeply 
into Nigeria’s economy and foreign trade. Japanese goods, being 
comparatively inexpensive, compete successfully with West Euro- 
pean and American goods on the Nigerian market. 

A series of contracts has been concluded between Nigeria and 
Japan; among the fields involved are electrical communications 
and the equipment of railroads and power plants. The Japanese 
company Nigeria Oil is active in Nigeria’s oil extraction indus- 
try. An oil refinery has been built in Kaduna with Japanese as- 
sistance. The Nissan Motor Company has concluded a contract 
for the construction of a Datsun assembly plant. 

In 1977 Japan’s trade with Nigeria had a total volume of one 
billion dollars, which represented an increase of 32 percent over 
the previous year. The main articles of Japanese export to Ni- 
geria are rolled steel, bearings, products of electrical and radio 
engineering, automobiles, motorcycles, precision instruments, 
synthetic fabrics, frozen fish, etc. : 

As a result of Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs Sonoda’s 
visit to Nigeria in 1979, an agreement was signed by which Ja- 
pan would grant the Nigerian government a 130-million dollar loan 
for construction of the port of Onne in the State of Rivers. 

In addition to Nigeria, the Japanese government and monop- 
oly capital there devote considerable attention to strengthening 
and extending positions in Liberia and Senegal, which have long 
been regarded as Japan’s strongpoints in West Africa. 
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The basic articles of Japanese export to these and other Afri- 
can countries are radio electronics, electrical engineering, auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, and equipment. Japan’s exports to Africa 
are several times greater than its imports from that continent. 

It should be noted that one of the obstacles to the develop- 
ment of Japanese-African trade is the similarity between the 
goods imported by African and Asian countries. For geographi- 
cal and a number of other reasons, Japanese business circles give 
preference to the Asian countries. 

Japan is making ever more active use of “grants in aid” and 
loans as important means through which to exert pressure on 
African countries. Official government “aid” to African countries 
increased from 45.9 million dollars in 1976 to 56.3 million in 
1977. In 1978, it exceeded 80 million dollars. In the course of 
the Sonoda visit alone, agreements were concluded according to 
which the Japanese government would grant a total of more than 
43 billion yen in loans and “grants in aid”, and promises were 
given that future requests for assistance from African countries 
would be regarded in a favorable light. Agreements were also 
signed on economic aid to Senegal, Tanzania, and Kenya. As 
a rule, the African countries receive comparatively small sums 
for widely advertized projects—especially those countries where 
even such insignificant sums can produce a significant propagan- 
da effect. 

In 1979 Japan gave “aid” along the government line to Niger, 
Rwanda, Guinea, the Central African Republic, Senegal, Tan- 
zania, and Zambia. However, the total volume of official govern- 
ment “aid” to African countries remains on a low level, account- 
ing for a mere 10 percent of Japan’s “aid” to the developing 
countries. 

It is important to remember that Japan extends credits, loans 
and subsidies to African countries, and likewise to other develop- 
ing countries, in order to broaden the market for its goods, and 
especially for Japanese equipment. 

In seeking to widen its positions in Africa, Japan has come 
forward with criticism of the racist South African regime, with 
which it does not maintain diplomatic relations (there are only 
consulates in the two countries). Official Japanese representatives 
have repeatedly “strongly condemned” the policy of apartheid 
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in South Africa and declared that until racial discrimination is 
ended there the Japanese government will not establish diplo- 
matic relations with South Africa, will refuse to co-operate with 
it in the nuclear field, and will prohibit direct investments there. 
Despite this, however, Japan’s trade with South Africa is grow- 
ing rapidly. In fiscal 1977/78, Japanese imports from South Afri- 
ca amounted to 1.2 billion dollars, and exports to South Africa 
amounted to one billion dollars. In 1978, imports increased by 15 
percent, and exports by 40 percent. Japan leads the world in 
the import of South African coal. At present, Japan accounts for 
12 percent of South Africa’s foreign trade. 


CONCLUSION 


Africa is a continent undergoing dynamic and deep changes. 
The colonial system, in its classical form, has been liquidated 
there over a period of twenty years. In place of the holdings of 
six colonial empires, fifty independent states have emerged and 
entered onto the road to progress. Serious political and socio-eco- 
nomic changes are taking place in many of those states, changes 
which are proceeding in various directions. 

The influence of African countries on world affairs has 
increased significantly. They now make up nearly one-third of the 
UN’s membership, and are contributing to the struggle for peace, 
the deepening of détente, and disarmament, and helping to 
strengthen the principles of peaceful coexistence. 

The history of Africa over the past two decades shows that 
imperialism is no longer able to direct the social development of 
countries there as it wishes. The collapse of the colonial system 
in Africa, the change in the balance of forces in the international 
arena, the decisive and ever growing role played by the socialist 
states in world development—these are the factors that are shap- 
ing the history of modern Africa. Africa today les in the sphere 
in which two rival social.and political systems are contending, 
and where the tendency towards the non-capitalist way of de- 
velopment is winning an ever clearer advantage. Convincing proof 
of this is the growth in the number of African countries. of the 
socialist orientation. ae 
_ The task facing the peoples of Africa is that of expunging the 
remnants of colonialism and racism from their continent; with- 
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out this, it will be impossible to resolve the chief problem of 
Africa—its complete decolonization. Since the victory of the 
national-patriotic forces in Zimbabwe, which did away with the 
racist regime in that country, freedom-loving Africa has been 
able to concentrate its efforts on achieving a just solution to the 
problem of Namibia in accordance with the aspirations of the 
Namibian people, and thus eradicating the last major bastion 
of colonialism in Africa. The abolition of the racist South Afri- 
can regime is another urgent problem. 

The cruel oppression of the native population of South Africa 
by that country’s anti-human regime cannot continue indefi- 
nitely. History shows that all reactionary regimes sooner or later 
come tumbling down. The racist South African state is no ex- 
ception. It has no prospects for the future; it has been con- 
demned to destruction by the course of world history. The people 
of South Africa are activating their struggle for national and 
social liberation; it is perfectly clear that no repression can stamp 
out the desire of the masses for freedom. 

At present, Africa is confronted with a real danger of being 
drawn into the military schemes of imperialism. As can be seen 
from statements by Washington officials, the territory of Egypt 
is being made into a bridgehead for large-scale military and po- 
lice operations by the USA’s “rapid deployment” forces. The 
White House has set about establishing military bases in Soma- 
lia and Kenya. Despite resolutions by the Organization of African 
Unity, the imperialists and their allies in Africa have not given 
up their plans to create a military and political grouping in 
West Africa (under the guise of a sub-regional “intra-African 
forces”) and also an aggressive South Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, which is to include South Africa. The growing military 
presence of the USA in the Indian Ocean is a threat to peace 
in that region and affects the security interests of African coun- 
tries and states in the vast region of the Indian Ocean. 

The great majority of the African countries see overcoming 
economic backwardness as one of their main tasks; the gap in 
economic development between them and the developed capital- 
ist states of the West is approximately 1 to 15 or 16. It is for 
this reason that African states are calling for the abolition of 
colonialism and neo-colonialism throughout the world, for an 
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end to the neo-colonialist dependence of African and other de- 
veloping countries on the whole imperialist system, and for a 
restructuring along equitable lines of international economic re- 
lations. These demands are just and well founded. 

According to data presented by the Secretariat of the UN Con- 
ference on Trade and Development (April 1979), the developing 
countries, including thcse of Africa, lose roughly 30 billion dol- 
lars each year because of inequitable trading practices (in par- 
ticular, the “price scissors”). ‘The Western imperialist states an- 
nually export profits totaling 50 to 80 billion dollars (according 
to various estimates by UN experts) from the developing coun- 
tries. The same data show that the overall indebtedness of the 
developing countries to the imperialist world was 114 billion dol- 
lars in 1973, and increased to 300 billion in 1978;? this includes 
the indebtedness of the African countries, which in the respective 
years totaled 22 and 60 billion dollars. These figures show how 
great Africa’s economic dependence on the Western powers still 
is, and how strong are the economic pressures that the latter can 
bring to bear. 

The great majority of the African states entered the 80s in a 
mood of bitterness and disappointment with the results of their 
economic and social development over the last twenty years. 
Despite the richness of their natural resources, and the efforts 
undertaken by their governments, the growth of production in 
most countries on the continent does not meet the needs of their 
growing population. In the past two decades the annual rate of 
increase in the gross domestic product of Africa has not exceeded 
5 percent, and meanwhile the population has expanded rapidly. 
According to data from the OAU, Africa’s gross national pro- 
duct (excluding South Africa) accounts for a mere 2.7 percent 
of the world gross product.’ 

Africa has the lowest annual per capita income of any re- 
gion in the world, the highest rate of infant mortality, and the 
most unemployment and underemployment—45 percent of the 
active population. Moreover, the African continent, with its 
abundance of fertile land, is becoming increasingly dependent on 
food from abroad. Imports of food, for example, grew 66 per- 
cent between 1961 and 1971. Despite the significant economic 
dependence on the industrially developed West noted above, 
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intra-African economic relations in this area are hardly develop- 
ing at all. 

‘The demographic factor must not be overlooked in assessing 
Africa’s prospects for the future. The annual birth rate on the 
continent is the highest in the world: 46.3 per 1,000 popula- 
tion. In 1975, there were 401 million people in Africa; in 1980, 
450 million. By the year 2001, this figure will surpass 800 mil- 
lion. The work force, moreover, will have grown to 225 million 
by that time. As the Africans themselves believe, only 50 percent 
of this force will be provided with jobs, given the present rate 
of increase in employment. Unemployment will be especially high 
in agricultural regions. 

Thus, nearly all economic parameters and tendencies in the 
development of independent Africa are more than disturbing. 
The dangers with which Africa is faced include economic stagna- 
tion, still more extensive plunder of its raw material resources by 
the leading capitalist countries (accompanied by high profits for 
foreign monopolies), and involvement in Washington’s military- 
strategic actions. 

Africa dreams of freeing itself from hunger,. disease, ignorance, 
unemployment, social inequality, and the flagrant pressures and 
aggressions of imperialism. In order to achieve this, the African 
countries need détente and lasting peace. 

Many African states have tied all their hopes to socialism; 
relying on the masses of the people and on rational use of their 
work force and resources, they are making every effort to bypass 
the capitalist stage of development, which is utterly contradictory 
to the traditions of communal collectivism so characteristic of 
Africa. Thus it is hardly surprising that the ideas of Marxism- 
Leninism are spreading so rapidly on that continent; their vital 
force lies precisely in the fact that they show African and other 
peoples the true road to social progress. 

It is by no means a coincidence that imperialist propaganda 
attacks those ideas with such fury, asserting, in particular, that 
they are inapplicable to Africa. Experience has shown, however, 
that Marxism-Leninism is not only applicable to Africa but is 
the doctrine that gives the proper explanation of the social pro- 
cesses. oe place in African countries, considering. their specific 
features... 
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The people of the Soviet Union regard progressive changes on 
the African continent with feelings of deep sympathy. Leonid 
Brezhnev, in his message to African leaders on the occasion of 
the twentieth anniversary of the Africa Year, confirmed once again 
that the USSR will continue to support the just struggle of the 
peoples of Africa, as it has in the past. The Soviet Union’s pol- 
icy towards the newly independent states of Africa is clear and 
consistent. As Leonid Brezhnev has pointed out, it differs from 
the policy of the imperialist states in that the USSR has no 
“selfish interests in Africa. We come out firmly against the im- 
perialist monopolies’ pillage of natural resources of these coun- 
tries. We are resolute opponents of any attempts to interfere in 
the internal affairs of the African states, just as in those of any 
other nations. The Soviet Union is against the creation of mil- 
itary blocs and division of the African nations into opposing 
groupings, against the fanning up of territorial or other disputes 
in Africa, remaining from the colonial times’’.® 

Only if the socialist countries and the African countries stand 
together in the struggle against imperialism and for the realiza- 
tion of their urgent needs can the dangerous plan and actions 
of the imperialists in Africa be thwarted. The practice of rela- 
tions between the socialist and the African countries has already 
shown how effective, reliable, and stable ties between the Soviet 
Union and its true friends in Africa are in moments when the 
political sovereignty of the latter is in real danger. 
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